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purposes  of  Mahometan  worship.  Tlie 
most  cominonplaoe  sight-seer  from  the 
West  feels  a  thrill  when  his  eye  falls  for 
the  first  time,  upon  the  flaring  crescent 
which  surmounts  “  Sophia’s  cujKjla  witli 
golden  gleam and  this  emotion  deepens 
into  a  feeling  of  awe  at  the  mysterious 
dispensations  of  Providence,  when  he  has 
stood  beneath  the  unaltered  and  still 
stately  dome,  and 

“Surveyed 

Ttie  sanctuary,  the  while  the  usurping  Mosleia 
pmycd.’’ 

For  Oriental  Christians,  this  sense  of  bit¬ 
terness  is  hardly  second  to  that  with 
which  they  regard  the  Turkish  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem  itself.  In  the  latter, 
however,  they  may  writhe  under  the  po¬ 
litical  supremacy  of  their  unbelieving 
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Tiikre  is  not  one  among  the  evidences 
of  Moslem  conquest  more  galling  to 
Christian  associations  than  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Justinian’s  ancient  basilica  for  the 
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master,  still,  as  the  right  of  access  to  ! 
those  monuments  which  from  the  |)eculiar 
object  of  Christian  veneration  is  pi-acti- 
cally  undisturbed,  tliey  are  spared  the 
double  indignity  of  religious  profanation 
superadded  to  social  wrong.  Hut  the 
mosque  of  St.  Sophia  is,  in  Christian  eyes, 
a  standing  monument  at  once  of  Moslem  ! 
sacrilege  and  of  Christian  defeat,  the 
sense  of  which  is  perpetuated  and  em¬ 
bittered  by  the  preservation  of  its  an¬ 
cient,  but  now  desecrated  name.  ; 

To  an  imaginative  visitor  of  the  mod¬ 
em  mosque  it  might  seem  as  if  the  struc-  ' 
ture  itself  were  not  unconscious  of  this 
wrong.  Tlie  very  position  of  the  build- ' 
ing  is  a  kind  of  silent  jirotest  against 
the  unholy  use  to  which  its  Turkish  mas¬ 
ters  have  penerted  it.  Like  all  ancient 
Christian  churches,  it  was  built  exactly 
in  the  line  of  east  and  west ;  and,  as  the 
great  altar,  which  stood  in  the  semicircu¬ 
lar  apse,  was  directly  at  the  eastern  point ' 
of  the  building,  the  worshipers  in  the 
old  St.  Sophia  necessarily  faced  diret^tly  i 
eastwards  ;  and  all  the  appliances  of  their 
worship  were  arranged  with  a  view  to  i 
Uiat  ])osition.  Now,  in  the  exigencies  of 
Mahometan  ecclesiology,  since  the  wor- 
Bhi|>er  must  turn  to  the  Kibla  at  Mecca 
(that  is,  in  Constantinople,  to  the  south¬ 
east,)  the  mihrab,  or  sacred  niche  in  the 
modern  St  Sophia,  is  necessarily  placed 
out  of  the  centre  of  the  apse  ;  and  thus  the 
mimber  (pulpit,)  the  prayer-carpets,  and 
the  long  ranks  of  worshipers  them¬ 
selves,  present  an  ajipearance  singularly 
at  variance  with  every  notion  of  archi¬ 
tectural  harmony,  being  arranged  in  lines, 
not  parallel,  but  oblique,  to  the  length 
of  the  edifice,  and  out  of  keeping  with 
all  the  details  of  the  original  construction. 
It  is  as  though  the  dead  walls  of  this 
venemble  pile  had  retained  niore  of  the 
spirit  of  their  founder  than  the  degene¬ 
rate  sons  of  the  fallen  Rome  of  the  Esist, 
and  had  refiised  to  bend  themselves  at 
the  will  of  that  hateful  domination  be¬ 
fore  which  the  living  worshi|)ers  tame¬ 
ly  gelded  or  irapotently  fled ! 

The  mosque  of  St  Sophia  had  long 
been  an  object  of  curious  interest  to 
travelers  in  the  East.  Their  interest,  ' 
however,  had  seldom  risen  beyond  curi¬ 
osity  ;  and  it  was  directed  rather  towards 
St  Sophia  as  it  is,  than  to  the  Christian 
events  and  traditions  mth  which  it  is 


connected.  For  those,  indeed,  who  know 
the  grudging  and  capricious  conditions 
under  which  alone  u  Christian  visitor  is 
admitted  to  a  mos<|ue,  and  the  jealous 
st^rutiny  to  which  he  is  subjected  during 
his  visit,  it  w'ill  be  easy  to  understand  how 
rare  and  how  precarious  have  been  the 
opportunities  for  a  complete  or  exact 
study  of  this,  the  most  important  of  all 
the  monuments  of  Byzantine  art ;  and, 
notwithstanding  its  exceeding  interest 
tor  antiquarian  and  artistic  purposes,  f;u* 
more  of  our  knowledge  of  its  details  was 
derived  from  the  contenijKjrary  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Procopius*  or  Agathias,f  from 
the  verses  of  Paiilus  8ilentiarius,|  from 
the  casual  :illusion8  of  other  ancient  au¬ 
thorities,  and,  above  all,  tbrm  the  invalua¬ 
ble  work  of  Du  Cange,  which  is  the  great 
repertory  of  everything  that  has  been 
written  ujron  ancient  or  mediaeval  Byzan¬ 
tium,  than  from  the  observation  even  of 
the  most  favored  modern  visitoiu  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  until  the  ])ublicjition  of  the 
works  named  at  the  head  of  these  pages. 

For  the  elaborate  account  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia 
which  we  now  possess,  we  are  indei)ted 
to  the  happy  necessity  by  w'hich  the 
Turkish  oflicials,  in  undertaking  the  re¬ 
cent  restoration  of  the  building,  were 
led  to  engage  the  services  of  an  eminent 
Euro})ean  architect,  Chevalier  Fossati,  in 
whose  admirable  drawings,  aslithogra])h- 
ed  in  the  ‘‘  Aya  Sofia,”  eveiy  arch  and  pil¬ 
lar  of  the  structure  is  reproducc*d.  The 
archaeological  and  historical  details,  which 
lay  beyond  the  province  of  a  volume 
mainly  professional  in  its  object,  are  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  learned  an«l  careful  work  of 
M.  Salzenberg,  who,  during  the  progress 
of  the  restoration,  was  sent  to  ^nstan- 
tinople,  at  the  cost  of  the  late  King  of 
Prussia,  for  the  express  purpose  of  copy¬ 
ing  and  describing  exactly  every  object 
w  hich  might  serve  to  throw  light  on  By¬ 
zantine  history,  religion,  or  art,  or  on  the 
history  and  condition  of  the  ancient 
church  of  St  Sophia,  the  most  venerable 
monument  of  them  all. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  imagine,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  op]>ortunitie8  more  favorable 

*l)e  Edififiir,  lib.  L  c.  i.  t  I’p.  3. 

J  A  very  guod  Genuiiu  version,  with  most  val¬ 
uable  notes,  is  appended  to  tlic  text  of  fealticn- 
berg's  ”  Baudc'ukuialc.  ” 
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for  the  purpose.  From  long  neglect  and  traced,  at  present,  in  the  living  system  of 
injudicious  or  insufficient  reparation,  the  her  degenerate  representative.  To  all 
mosque  had  fallen  into  so  ruinous  a  con-  these  researches  the  wider  cultivation  of 
dition,  that,  in  the  year  1847,  the  late  art  and  of  history,  which  our  age  hasao- 
Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  found  it  necessary  cepted  as  its  calling,  ought  to  lend  a 
to  <lirect  a  searching  survey  of  the  entire  deeper  significance  and  a  more  solemn  in¬ 
building,  and  eventually  a  thorough  re-  terest.  St.  Sophia  ought  no  longer  to  be 
pair.  In  the  progi'css  of  the  work,  while  a  mere  lotinge  for  tlie  sight-seer,  or  a 
engaged  near  the  entrance  of  the  north-  spectacle  for  the  lover  of  the  picturesque, 
ern  transept,  M.  Fossati  discovered,  be-  The  history  of  this  venerable  church 
neath  a  thin  coat  of  plaster  (evidently  may  l)e  said  to  reach  back  as  far  as  the 
laid  on  to  conceal  the  design  form  the  first  selection  of  HyKantium  by  Constan- 
eyes  of  true  believers,)  a  beautiful  mosaic  tine  as  the  new  capital  of  his  empire, 
picture,  almost  uninjured,and  retaining  all  Originally,  the  pretensions  of  Byzantium 
Its  original  brilliancy  of  color.  A  further  to  ecclesiastical  rank  were  sufficiently 
examination  show^  that  these  mosaics  humble,  its  bishop  being  but  a  suffragan 
extended  throughout  the  building ;  and,  of  the  metro|>olitan  of  Heraclea.  But, 
W'ith  a  liberality  which  every  lover  of  art '  from  the  date  of  the  translation  of  the  seat 
must  gratefully  a])plaud,  the  Sultan  at  of  empire,  (.’onstantine’s  new  capital  be- 
once  acceded  to  the  suggestion  of  M.  gan  to  rise  in  dignity.  The  personal  im- 
Fossati,  and  ordered  that  the  plaster  j)ortance  which  accrued  to  the  bishop 
should  be  removed  throughout  the  inte-  from  his  position  at  the  court  of  the  ein- 
rior ;  thus  exposing  once  more  to  view  peror,  was  soon  reflected  upon  his  see. 
the  original  decorations  of  the  ancient  The  first  steps  of  its  upward  progress  are 
basilicra.  It  was  while  the  mosque  was  unrecorde<i ;  but  within  little  more  than 
still  crowded  with  the  scaffolding  erected  half  a  century  from  the  foundation  of 
to  carry  on  this  most  interesting  work,  the  imi»erial  city,  the  celebrated  fifth  can- 
that  M.  Salzeniierg  arrived  in  Constanti-  on  of  the  council  which  was  held  therein 
no})le.  He  thankfully  acknowledges  the  in  381,  not  only  distinctly  assigned  to  the 
facilities  afforded  to  him,  as  well  by  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  “  the  primacy 
Turkish  officials  as  by  the  Chevalier  Fos-  j  of  honor,  next  after  the  Bishop  of  liorae,” 
s:iti ;  and,  although  the  s])ecimens  of  the  but,  by  alleging  as  the  ground  of  this 
[uirely  pictorial  decorations  of  the  ancient  precedence  the  principle  “  that  Constan- 
church  which  he  has  published  are  not  as  tinople  is  the  new  Home,”  laid  thefoun- 
numerous  as  the  reader  may  possibly  ex-  dation  of  that  rivalry  with  the  older 
pect,  yet  they  are  extremely  characteris-  Rome  which  had  its  final  issue  in  the  cora- 
tic,  and  full  of  religious,  as  well  as  of  plete  separation  of  the  Eiistern  from  the 
historical  and  anticpiarian  interest  Western  Church. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  and  at-  The  dignity  of  the  see  was  represented 
tract iveuess  of  M.  Louis  Haghe’s  mag-  in  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  its 
nificent  lithographs  of  Chevalier  Fossali’s  churches,  and  es|)et!ially  of  its  Ccathedral. 
drawings  published  in  the  “  Aya  Sofia,”  One  of  the  considerations  by  which  Con- 
the  subject  hiis  received  in  England  far  stantine  was  influenced  in  the  selection  of 
less  attention  than  it  deserves.  There  is  Byzantium  for  his  new  capital,  lay  in  the 
not  an  incident  in  Byzantine  histoiy  with  advantages  for  architectural  purposes 
which  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  is  not  as-  which  the  position  commanded.  The  rich 
sociated.  There  is  not  a  characteristic  and  various  marbles  of  Proconnesus ;  the 
of  Byzantine  art  of  which  it  does  not  unlimite<i  supply  of  timber  from  the  forests 
conUiin  abundant  examples.  It  recalls  in  of  the  Euxine  ;  the  artistic  genius  and 
numberless  details,  preserved  in  monu-  the  manual  dexterity  of  the  architects  and 
ments  in  w'hich  time  has  wrought  little  artisans  of  Greece — all  lay  within  easy 
change  and  which  the  jealousy  or  con-  reach  of  Byzantium  :  and,  freely  as  Con¬ 
tempt  of  the  conquerors  has  failed  to  de-  stantine  availed  himself  of  these  re- 
Btroy  or  even  to  travesty,  interesting  il-  sources  for  tha  establishment  of  the  new 
lustrations  of  the  doctrine,  the  worship,  city  in  its  palaces,  its  offices  of  state,  and 
and  the  disciplinary  usages  of  the  ancient  its  other  ])ublic  buildings,  the  magniii- 
Eastem  Church,  which  ai*e  with  difficulty  cence  which  he  exhibited  in  his  obivrcbies 
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out8trip)»ed  all  his  other  undertakings-  Of :  draw,  even  from  the  light  and  frivolous 
these  churchea  by  far  the  ni08t  magnificent  audienceH  of  that  j)1ensur(‘-loving  city, 
was  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  plaudits,  the  notice  of  which  in  his  own 
present  notice.  Its  title  is  often  a  subject  pages  reads  so  strange  to  modern  eyes, 
of  misapprehension  to  those  who,  being  It  was  here  that  he  provoked  the  ^>etty 
.accustomed  to  regard  “  Sophia”  merely  malice  of  the  imperial  directress  of  fash- 
as  a  feminine  name,  are  led  to  suppose  ion,  by  his  imitable  denunciation  of  the 
that  the  church  of  Constantine  was  ded-  indelicacy  of  female  dress.  Here,  too, 
halted  to  a  saint  so  called.  The  calen-  w'as  enacted  that  memoi’ablesoene,  which, 
dar,  as  well  of  the  Greek  as  of  the  Latin  for  deep  dramatic  interest,  has  sc-ldom 
Church,  does,  it  is  true,  commemorate  been  siirj)aHsi‘d  in  history, — the  fallen 
more  than  one  saint  named  Sophia.  Thus  minister  Eutropius  clinging  to  the  altar 
one  Sophia  is  recorded  as  having  suflered  of  St.  Sophia  for  protection  again.st  the 
m.artyrdom  under  Adrian,  in  conu)any  pojmlar  fury,  while  Chrysostom,  in  a 
with  her  three  daughters.  Faith,  llo|)e,  glorious  exordium  on  the  instability  of 
and  Charity.  Another  is  said  to  have  human  greatness,*  disarms  the  rage  of 
lieen  martyred  in  one  of  the  later  perse-  the  populai'i*  by  exciting  their  commisera- 
cutions  together  with  St.  Irene ;  and  a  tion  for  their  fallen  enemy.  Nor  can  we 
third  is  still  s}»ecially  venerated  as  a  martyr  wonder  that  those  who  had  hung  en- 
at  Fermo  (the  ancient  Firmum.)  But  it  tranced  upon  that  eloquent  voiixi  should, 
was  not  any  of  these  that  supplied  the  title  when  it  was  silenced  by  his  cruel  and  ar- 
of  Constantine’s  basilica.  That  chui'ch  bitrary  banishment,  have  recognized  a 
w:is  dedicated  to  the  ATI  A  ^0^1  A, —  Nemesis  in  the  destruction  of  the  church 
the  Hoia  \Visik)m  ;  tliat  is,  to  the  Divine  which  had  so  otten  echoed  with  the  gold- 
Logos,  or  Word  of  God,  under  the  title  ’  en  melody  of  its  tones.  St.  Sophia,  by 
of  the  “  Holy  W’^isdom,”  borrowed  by  a  diviuejudgment,  as  the  people  believed, 
adaptation  from  the  well  known  prophet-  was  destroyetl  for  the  second  time  in  404, 
ic  allusion  contained  in  the  eighth  chapter  in  the  tumult  which  followed  the  banish  • 
of  Proverbs,  and  familiar  in  the  theologi-  ment  of  St.  John  Chrysostom, 
cal  language  of  Uie  fourth  century.  The  third  St.  Sophia  was  built  in  415 

The  original  church,  however,  which  by  Theodosius  the  Younger.  The  church 
C-onstantine  erected  in  325-b  was  but  the  ,  of  Theodosius  lasted  longer  than  either 
germ  out  of  which  the  later  St.  Sophia  of  those  which  went  before  it  It  endured 
grew.  The  early  history  of  St  Sophia  is  through  the  long  series  of  controversies 
marked  by  many  vicissitudes,  and  com-  ^  on  the  Incarnation.  It  witnessed  their 
prises,  in  trutli,  the  history  of  lour  dis-  first  beginning,  and  it  almost  sunived 
tinct  churches,  that  of  C/onstantine,  that  their  close.  It  was  beneath  the  golden 
of  Constantins,  that  of  Theodosius,  and  ,  roof  of  the  Theodosian  basilica  that  Nes- 
finally  that  of  Justinian.  torius  scandalized  the  orthodoxy  of  his 

Thirty-four  years  after  the  foundation  Hock,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
of  St.  typhia  by  the  first  Christian  em-  !  controversy  which  bears  his  name,  by 
|)eror,  his  son,  Constantius,  either  be-  applauding  the  vehement  declaration  of 
cause  of  its  insuilicient  size,  or  owing  to  ■  the  preacher  who  denied  to  the  Vir^n 
some  injury  which  it  had  sustained  in  an  ^  Mary  the  title  of  Mother  of  God.  And 
earthquake,  rebuilt  it,  and  united  witli  it  it  was  from  its  ambo  or  pulpit  that  the 
the  adjoining  church  of  the  Jrent,  or  Emperor  Zeno  promulgated  his  celebrated 
“  Peace’  (also  built  by  his  father),  form-  Henoticon — the  “  decree  of  union”  by 
ing  both  into  one  grand  edifice.  And,  ,  which  he  vainly  hoped  to  heal  the  disas- 
although  the  church  of  Constantius  was  trous  division.  The  St.  Sophia  of  Theo- 
not  much  longer  lived  than  that  of  his  <  dosius  was  the  scene  of  the  first  act  in 
lather,  it  is  memorable  as  the  theatre  for  ,  the  long  struggle  between  ConsUintino- 
several  years  of  the  eloquence  of  St  John  <  pie  and  Koine,  the  great  Acacian  schism ; 
Chrysostom,  while  its  destruction  was  a  ;  when,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  an  impet- 
monument  at  once  of  the  triumph  and  of  ^  ous  monk,  one  of  the  fiery  “  Sleepless 

the  fall  of  that  great  father.  It  was  ' - 

within  the  walls  of  this  church  that  his  ^  *  Hom.  in  Eutropium  Patricinm.  Opp.  tom. 

more  than  human  eloquence  was  wont  to  iii.  p.  39a  «t  teq.  (Mignc  ed.) 
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Brf>therhood,”  pinned  the  papal  excom¬ 
munication  on  the  eojK*  of  Acaciua  as  he 
was  advancing  to  the  altar.  And  it  wit¬ 
nessed  the  close  of  th.at  i>rotracted  con¬ 
test,  in  the  complete  and  unreserved  sub¬ 
mission  to  Home  which  was  exacted  by 
the  formulary  of  Pope  Ilormisdas,  as  the 
condition  of  reconciliation.  The  struc¬ 
ture  of  Theodosius  stood  a  hun«lred  and 
fourteen  years — from  4 15  to  532,  but  per¬ 
ished  at  length  in  the  fifth  year  of  Justi¬ 
nian,  in  a  disaster  which,  for  a  time, 
made  Ponstautiuople  all  but  a  desert— 
the  memorable  battle  of  the  blue  and 
green  factions  of  the  hippodrome,  known 
in  history  as  the  Niha  Sedition. 

The  restoration  of  St.  Sophia,  which 
had  l)et‘n  destroyed  in  the  conflagration 
caused  by  the  violence  of  the  rioters,  be¬ 
came,  in  the  view  of  Justinian,  a  duty  of 
Christian  Jitonement  no  less  than  of  im¬ 
perial  munificence.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  burning  of  the  church  arose  from 
any  special  act  of  impiety  directed  against 
it  in  |>articular:  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
ancient  feuds  of  the  religious  p.arties  in 
the  East  entered  vitally  as  an  element  of 
discord  into  this  fatal  sedition;  and  even 
the  soldiers  who  had  been  engage<l  on 
the  side  of  the  civil  power  in  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  the  tumult,  and  who  were  chiefly 
legionaries  enlisted  from  aniong  the 
lleruli,  the  most  savage  of  the  barbarian 
tribes  of  the  empire,  had  contributed  large¬ 
ly  to  the  sacrilegious  enormities  by  which, 
even  more  than  by  the  destruction  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  the  religious  feelings  of  the  city 
had  been  outrageil. 

The  entire  history  ofthe  reconstruction 
exhibits  most  curiously  the  operation  of 
the  same  imj)ulse.  It  was  undertaken 
with  a  large-handedness,  and  urged  on 
M'ilh  an  energy,  which  bespeak  far  other 
than  merely  human  motives.  Scarce  had 
Constantinoph*  begun  to  recover  after  the 
sedition  from  the  stupor  of  its  alarm,  and 
the  affrighted  citizens  to  steal  back  from 
the  Asiatic  shore  to  which  they  had  fled 
in  terror  with  their  families  :ind  their 
most  valuable  effects,  when  Justinian 
commissioned  Anthemius  of  Tralles  to 
prepare  the  i>lans  ofthe  new  basilica,  on 
a  scale  of  magnificence  till  then  unknown.  i 
On  the  23d  of  February,  532,  within 
forty  days  from  the  catastrophe,  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  edifice  was  solemtily 
laid.  Orders,  to  borrow  the  words  ofj 


the  chronicler,*  “  were  issued  simultane¬ 
ously  to  all  the  dukes,  satraps,  judges, 
quaestors,  and  prefects,”  throughout  the 
empire,  to  send  in  from  their  several 
governments,  pillars,  j»eri8tyles,  bronzes, 
gates,  m.arbles.  and  all  other  materials 
suitable  for  the  projected  imdert.aking. 

I  How  efficiently  the  order  w-as  carrie<l  out 
may  yet  be  read  in  the  motley,  though 
magnificent  array  of  pillars  and  marbles 
which  fonn  the  most  striking  character¬ 
istic  of  St.  Sophia,  and  which  are  for  the 
most  f»art,  as  we  sh.all  see,  the  s|K)il  of 
I  the  older  glories  of  Homan  and  (Grecian 
!  architecture.  We  shall  only  mention 
J  here  eight  porphyry  columns  from  the 
'  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbec,  which 
'  Aurelian  had  sent  to  Home,  and  which, 
having  come  into  the  possession  of  a  no¬ 
ble  Homan  widow,  named  Marcia,  as  her 
dowry,  were  presented  by  that  pious  l.ady 
to  Justinian,  as  an  offering  UTrip 
I  xi)^  pov  (TGjrrfpiai,  “  for  the  salvation 
of  her  soul.”t 

Indeed,  some  of  the  incidents  of  the 
undertaking  are  so  curious  in  themselves, 
and  illustrate  so  curiously  the  manner, 
and  feelings  of  the  age,  that  we  are  in¬ 
duced  to  select  a  few  of  them  from  among 
a  mass  of  more  or  less  legendary  details, 
supplied  by  the  anonymous  chronicler 
already  referred  to,  whose  work  Banduri 
has  jninted  in  his  “  Imperiurn  Orien- 
tale,”t  and  w'ho,  if  less  trustworthy  than 
Procopius  or  the  Silentiary,  has  preserved 
a  much  greater  amount  of  the  traditionary 
gossip  connected  with  the  building. 

For  the  vastly  enlarged  scale  of  .Justi¬ 
nian's  structure,  it  became  necessary  to 
make  extensive  purchases  in  the  irnme- 
di.ate  circuit  ofthe  ancient  church  ;  and, 
as  commonly  happens,  the  demands  of 
the  projirietors  rose  in  proportion  to  the 
necessity  in  which  the  imperial  purcha.ser 
was  placed.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast 
the  different  spirit  in  which  each  sought 
to  use  the  legal  rights  of  a  proprietor. 

The  first  was  a  widow,  natned  Anna, 
whose  tenement  was  valued  by  the  im- 
j)erial  coiumis.<.aries  at  eighty-five  pounds 

•  Ammyniide  Antiquit.  Constiniinoji.  (inBan- 
duri’s  “  Iinf><*rium  Ork'iitale”),  p.  55. 

t  Anonymi,  p.  5.5. 

i  Under  the  title  “  Anonymi  de  Antiipiitati- 
bu«  Constantinopoleou.-”  The  third  part  is  devo¬ 
ted  entirely  to  a  “History  and  Description  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia,” 
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of  jfold.  This  offer  on  the  part  of  the 
oonimissary  the  widow  unhesitatinjjly 
refused,  and  de<*lared  tliat  she  w  ould  con¬ 
sider  her  house  cheap  at  fifty  hundre<l- 
wei|;ht  of  gold;  but  when  Justinian,  in 
his  anxiety  to  secure  the  site,  did  not 
hesitate  to  wait  u|>on  the  w  idow  herself 
in  j)erson,  she  was  so  struck  by  his  con¬ 
descension,  and  so  fire<l  by  the  contagion 
of  his  pious  enthusiasm,  that  she  not 
only  suirendered  the  required  ground,  but 
refused  all  payment  for  it  in  money ;  only 
praying  that  she  might  lie  buried  near 
tlie  spot,  in  order  that,  from  the  site  of 
her  former  dwelling  itself,  she  “  might 
claim  the  purchase-money  on  the  day  of 
judgment.”  She  was  buried,  according¬ 
ly,  near  the  Skeuophylaciuvi,  or  treasury 
of  the  sacred  vessels.* 

Very  different,  but  yet  hardly  less 
characteristic  of  the  time,  was  the  con¬ 
duct  of  one  Antiochus,  a  eunuch,  and 
obliariua  of  the  palace.  His  house  stood 
on  the  spot  now'  directly  under  the  great 
dome,  and  was  valued  by  the  imperial 
surveyor  at  thirty-five  pounds  of  gold. 
But  Antiochus  exacted  a  far-  larger  sum, 
and  obstinately  refused  to  abate  his  de¬ 
mand.  Justinian,  in  his  eagerness,  w'a.s 
disposed  to  yield  :  but  Strategus,  the  pre¬ 
fect  of  the  treasury,  begged  the  Emperor 
to  leave  the  matter  in  his  hands,  and 
proceeded  to  arrest  the  obdurate  proprie¬ 
tor  and  throw  him  into  prison.  It 
chanced  that  Antiochus  was  a  passionate 
lover  of  the  sports  of  the  hippodrome, 
and  Strategus  so  timed  the  |)eriod  of  his 
imprisonment  that  it  would  include  an 
unusually  attractive  exhibition  in  the 
hippodrome — w  hat  in  the  language  of 
the  mo<lern  turf  would  be  called  “  the 
best  meeting  of  the  sea.son.”  At  first 
Antiochus  kept  up  a  determined  front ; 
but,  as  the  time  of  the  games  approached, 
the  temptation  proved  too  strong;  his 
resolution  began  to  waver;  and  at  length, 
when  the  morning  arriveri,  he  “  bawled 
out  lustily”  from  the  prison,  and  prom¬ 
ised  that,  if  he  were  released  in  time  to 
enjoy  his  favorite  spectacle,  he  would 
yield  up  possession  on  the  Emperor’s 
own  terms.  By  this  time  the  races  had 
begun,  and  the  Emperor  had  already  , 
taken  his  seat ;  but  Strategus  did  not ' 
hesitate  to  have  the  sport  suspended,  led 


Antiochus  at  once  to  the  Emperor's  tribu¬ 
nal,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembleil 
Bper'tators,  completed  the  negotiation. t 
A  third  was  a  cobbler,  called  by  the 
classic  name  of  Xenophon.  His  sole 
earthly  possession  was  the  stall  in  w'hich 
he  exercised  his  trade,  abutting  on  the 
w  all  of  one  of  the  houses  <loomed  to  de¬ 
molition  in  the  clearance  of  the  new  site. 
A  liberal  ])rice  was  offered  for  the  stjdl ; 
but  the  cobbler,  although  he  «lid  not  re¬ 
fuse  to  surremier  it,  whimsic;»lly  exacted 
a.'C  a  condition  precedent,  that  the  seve¬ 
ral  factions  of  the  charioteers  shoultl  sa¬ 
lute  him,  in  the  same  way  .as  they  saluted 
the  Emperor  while  )ta.ssing  his  seat  in 
the  hipjtodrome.  Justinian  agreetl ;  but 
took  what  must  be  considered  an  ungen¬ 
erous  advanUige  of  the  simple  man  of 
leather.  The  letter  of  Xenophon’s  con¬ 
dition  was  fulfilled.  He  wjis  placed  in 
the  front  of  the  centre  tribune,  gorgeou.s- 
ly  arrayed  in  a  scarlet  and  white  robe. 
The  factions,  as  they  pa.ssed  his  seat  in 
procession,  duly  rendered  the  prescribed 
salute  ;  but  the  poor  cobbler  was  balked 
of  his  anticipated  triumph,  being  com- 
jjelled,  amid  the  derisive  cheers  and 
laughter  of  the  multitude,  to  receive  t/ie 
m/ute  with  his  hick  turned  to  the  assemhly  .'J 
But  it  is  around  the  imperial  builder 
himself  that  the  incidents  of  the  history 
of  the  work,  and  still  more  its  legendary 
marvels,  group  themselves  in  the  pages 
of  the  anonymous  chronicler.  For  al¬ 
though  the  chief  architect,  Anthemius, 
was  assisted  by  Agathias,  by  Isidorus, 
of  Miletus,  and  by  a  countless  staff  of  mi¬ 
nor  subordinaU‘s,  Justinian,  from  the  first 
to  the  last,  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
been  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  and  the  director  even  of  its  small¬ 
est  details.  From  the  moment  w’hen,  at 
the  close  of  the  inaugui-atory  prayer,  he 
threw'  the  first  shovelfull  of  mortar  into 
the  foundation,  till  its  solemn  opening 
for  w'orship  on  Christmas-day,  538,  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  never  abated,  nor  did  his  ener¬ 
gy  relax.  Under  the  glare  of  the  noon¬ 
day  sun,  while  others  w'ere  indulging  in 
the  customary  siesta,  Justinian  w  as  to  l>e 
seen,  clad  in  a  coarse  linen  tunic,  stuff  in 
hand,  and  his  head  bound  with  a  cloth, 
directing,  encouraging,  and  urging  on 
the  workmen,  stimulating  the  industri- 


*  Anonvmi,  p.  58. 


f  Ibid.,  p.  Sy.  t  Ibid.,  p.  69. 
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OU8  by  liberal  <1onation8,  viMting  the  loi-  '  Iwlievinl,  one  of  the  eunucho  of  the  pal- 
terer»  with  his  displeasure.  Some  of  his  '  are  in  a  resplendent  white  dress  came  to 
ex|K‘dients,  as  detailed  by  the  olironicler,  him,  ordered  him  at  once  to  call  b.ack  the 
are  extremely  curious.  We  sliall  men-  masons,  that  the  work  of  heaven  mi^ht 
tion  only  one.  In  order  to  exjK*dite  the  not  la?  lonjjer  ret.arded.  On  the  boy’s 
work,  it  was  desirable  to  induce  the  men  refusing  to  «piit  the  post  of  which  he  had 
to  work  after-hours.  The  natural  way  l>een  left  in  charjje,  the  supposed  eunuch 
of  effectinir  this  would  have  Iteen  to  offer  volunteered  to  take  his  place,  and  swore 
them  a  proportionate  increase  of  p.ay  ;  “  by  the  Wisdom  of  God”  th.at  he  would 
Imt  Justinian  cho.se  rather  to  obtain  the  ■  not  dejiart  from  the  place  till  the  boy 
s:une  result  indirectly.  Accordingly,  he  should  return.  Justinian  ordered  all  the 
w:is  accustomed — if  our  authority  can  be  ’  eunuchs  of  the  palace  to  be  paraded  be- 
relied  on — to  scatter  a  quantity  of  coins  fore  the  boy ;  and  on  the  boy’s  declaring 
about  the  building;  and  the  workmen,  th.at  the  visitor  who  had  ap[>eared to  him 
afraid  to  search  for  them  in  the  open  day,  was  not  any  of  the  number,  at  once  con- 
were  led  to  continue  their  work  till  the  eluded  that  the  apparition  was  supernat- 
shades  of  evening  began  to  fall,  in  onlor  ural ;  but,  while  he  accepted  the  exhor- 
that  they  might  more  securely  carry  off  tation  to  greater  zeal  and  energy  in  for- 
the  spoil  under  cover  of  the  darkness  I  '  warding  the  work,  he  took  a  character- 
Sorne  of  the  building  operations  which  istic  advantage  of  the  o.ath  by  w’hich  the 
this  writer  descril)es  are  eijually  singular,  angel  had  sworn  not  to  leave  the  church 
The  mortjir,  to  secure  greater  tenacity,  till  the  return  of  his  youthful  messenger, 
was  made  with  barley-water;  the  foun- 1  Without  permitting  the  boy  to  go  back 
dations  were  filled  up  with  huge  rectan-  to  the  building  where  the  angel  had  ap- 
gular  masses,  fifty  feet  long,  of  a  concrete  peared  to  him,  Justinian  sent  him  away  to 
of  lime  and  sand,  moistened  with  barley-  the  Cijdafles  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  order 
water  and  other  glutinous  fiuid,  and  that  the  perpetual  presence  and  protec- 
bound  together  by  wicker  framework,  tion  of  the  angel  might  thus  be  secured 
The  tiles  or  bricks  of  which  the  cuj)ola  for  the  church,  which  that  divine  mes- 
was  formed  were  in.ade  of  Rhodian  clay,  '  senger  was  pledged  never  to  leave  till  the 
so  light  that  twelve  of  them  did  not  ex-  ‘  boy  should  return  to  relieve  him  at  his 
ceed  the  weight  of  one  ordinary  tile.  Tlie  post !  * 

pillars  and  buttresses  were  built  of  cubi- 1  Without  dwelling  further,  however, 
cal  and  triangular  blocks  of  stone,  with  !  on  the  legendary  details,  we  shall  find 
a  cement  made  of  lime  and  oil,  soldered  m.ii'vels  enough  in  the  results,  such  as 
with  lead,  and  bound,  within  and  with-  they  appear  in  the  real  history  of  the 
out,  with  clainjts  of  iron.  j  building.  And  perhaps  the  greate.st  mar- 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  these  ])artic- 1  vel  of  all  is  the  shortness  of  the  period 
ulai-s,  however  curious  they  may  seem,  in  which  so  vii.st  a  w'ork  was  completed, 
are  not  to  be  accepted  implicitly,  at  least  the  new  church  being  actually  opened 
if  they  are  judged  by  the  palpable  iucred-  '  for  worshij)  within  less  than  seven  years 
ibility  of  sonie  of  the  other  statements  of  from  the  day  of  the  conflagration.  Ten 
the  writer.  The  sui)ernatural  appears  thousand  workmen  were  employed  on 
largely  .as  an  element  in  his  history.  On  the  edifice,  if  it  be  true  that  a  hundred 
three  several  occasions,  .according  to  this  master-builders,  each  of  whom  had  a  hun- 
chronicler,  the  Emperor  was  favored  with  dred  men  under  him,  were  engaged  to 
angelic  aj)paritions,  in  which  were  im- '  .accelerate  .and  complete  the  undertaking, 
parted  to  him  the  successive  instructions,  For  the  philosophical  student  of  history, 
first  as  to  the  plan  of  the  building,  again  there  is  a  deep  subject  of  study  in  the 
as  to  urging  on  its  progress,  and  finally  bare  enumeration  of  tlie  materials  brought 
as  to  finding  funds  for  its  completion.  '  together  for  this  gi'eat  Christian  enter- 
One  of  these  narratives  is  extremely  cu-  ’  jnase,  and  of  the  various  quarters  from 
rious,  as  showing  the  intermixture  of!  which  they  were  collected.  It  is  not 
earth  and  heaven  in  the  legendary  no-  .alone  the  rich  jussortment  of  precious 
tions  of  the  time.  A  boy,  during  the  j  nnarbles, — the  spotless  white  of  Paros ; 
absence  of  the  masons,  had  been  left  in - 

charge  of  their  tools,  when,  as  the  boy  |  *Anonynii,  j.  61. 
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the  green  of  Croceae;  the  blue  of  Libya; 
together  with  parti-colored  marbles  in  a 
variety  hanlly  ever  equalled  before — the 
costly  cipolline,  the  rose-veined  white 
marble  of  Phiygia,  the  curiously  streaked 
black  marble  of  Gaul,  and  the  countless 
varieties  of  Egyptian  j>orphyry  and  gran¬ 
ite.  Far  more  curious  is  it  to  consider 
how  the  materials  of  the  structure  were 
selected  so  as  to  present  in  themselves  a 
series  of  trophies  of  the  triumphs  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  over  all  the  proudest  forms  of 
worship  in  the  old  world  of  paganism. 
In  the  forest  of  jullars  which  surround 
the  dome  and  sustain  the  graceful  arches 
of  the  Gynajconitis,  the  visitor  may  still 
trace  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun 
at  Baalbe<-,  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Di¬ 
ana  at  Ephesus,  or  that  of  the  Delian 
Afmllo,  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  of  Cyl)ele 
at  Cyricus,  and  of  a  host  of  less  distin¬ 
guished  shrines  of  j)aganism.  When  the 
mere  cost  of  the  tninsport  of  these  mas¬ 
sive  monumetits  to  Constantinople  is  ta- , 
ken  into  account,  all  wonder  ceases  at 
the  vastness  of  the  sums  which  are  said 
to  have  been  exi>endcd  in  the  work.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  how,  “before  the 
walls  had  risen  two  cubits  from  the 
ground,  forty-five  thousand  tw'O  hundred 
pounds  were  consumed.”  *  It  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  account  for  the  enormous  gen¬ 
eral  taxation,  the  oppressive  exactions 
from  individuals,  the  percentages  on  pre¬ 
fects’  incomes,  and  the  deductions  from 
the  salaries  of  judges  and  professors, 
which  went  to  swell  the  almost  iahulous 
aggregate  of  the  expenditure ;  and  there  i 
is  perhaps  an  economical  lesson  in  the  \ 
legend  of  tlie  apparition  of  the  angel, 
who,  when  the  building  had  risen  as  far  , 
as  tlie  cupola,  conducted  the  master  of 
the  imperial  treasury  to  a  subterranean  ' 
vault  in  which  eighty  hundred  weight  of 
gold  were  discovered  ready  for  the  com- ; 
pletion  of  the  work  I  f  i 

Even  independently  of  the  building , 
itself  and  its  aitistic  decorations,  the , 
value  of  the  sacred  furniture  and  appli- 1 
anoes  exceeded  all  that  had  ever  before  ; 
been  devised.  The  sedilLa  of  the  priests  | 
and  the  tlirone  of  the  patriaich  were  of, 
silver  jjilt.  The  dome  of  the  tabernacle  , 
was  ot  pure  gold,  ornamented  witli  gol-  j 


*  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall,  voL  iii.  p.  523. 
t  Aaoiiyuii,  p.  02. 


den  lilies,  and  surmounted  by  a  gold 
cros.s  seventy-five  pounds  weight  and  en¬ 
crusted  with  precious  stones.  All  the 
sacred  vessels — chalices,  beakers,  ewers, 
dishes,  and  patens,  were  of  gold.  The 
c.andelabra  which  stooil  on  the  altar,  on 
the  amlx),  and  on  the  upper  gj'meconitis; 
the  two  colossal  candelabra  [)laced  at 
either  side  of  the  altar ;  the  dome  of  the 
ambo ;  the  several  crosses  within  the 
bema ;  the  pillars  of  the  iconastasis ;  the 
(iovers  of  the  sacred  books ;  all  were  like¬ 
wise  of  gold,  and  many  of  them  loiided 
with  pe.arls,  diamonds,  and  carbuncles. 
The  sacred  linens  of  the  altar  an<l  the 
communion  cloths  were  embroidered  with 
gold  and  |K*arl8.  But  when  it  came  to 
the  constmetion  of  the  altar  itself,  no 
single  one  of  these  costly  materials  was 
considered  sufficiently  precious.  Pious 
ingenuity  was  tasked  to  its  utmost  to  de¬ 
vise  a  new'  and  richer  subsUmce,  and  the 
table  of  the  great  altar  was  formed  of  a 
combination  of  all  varieties  of  precious 
materials.  Into  the  still  fluid  mass  of 
molten  gold  were  throw'n  pearls  and 
other  gems,  i-ubies,  crystals,  topazes,  saj)- 
phires,  onyxes,  and  amethysts,  blended 
in  such  proportions  ns  might  seem  best 
suited  to  enhance  to  the  highest  imagin¬ 
able  limit  the  costliness  of  what  was  |)re- 
pared  as  the  throne  of  the  Most  High  on 
earth!  And  to  this  combination  of  all 
that  is  most  precious  in  nature,  art  added 
all  the  wealth  at  its  disposal,  by  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  chasing  and  the  elaborate¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  the  design. 

The  total  cost  of  the  structure  has  been 
variously  estimated.  It  amounteil,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancient  authorities,  to 
“three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
(rounds but  whether  these  were  of  sil¬ 
ver  or  of  gold  is  not  ex((re8sly  stated. 
Gibbon  J  leaves  it  to  each  reader,  “  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  measure  of  his  belief,”  to 
estimate  it  in  one  or  the  other  metal ; 
but  Mr.  Neale  §  is  not  deterred  by  the 
sneer  of  Gibbon  from  expressing  bis  be¬ 
lief  that  gold  must  be  intended.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  sup(>osition  the  ex)>endi- 
ture,  if  this  can  be  believed  jiossible, 
would  have  reached  the  enormous  sura 
of  thirteen  millions  sterling ! 

It  was,  no  doubt,  with  profound  self- 


t  Decline  and  Fall,  yoI.  iii.  p.  523. 
§  Eastern  Chuicli,  vul.  i.  |).  237. 
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gratulation  that,  at  the  end  of  almost  six 
years  of  anxious  toil,  Justinian  received 
the  intelligence  of  the  completion  of  this 
great  labor  of  love.  At  his  special  en¬ 
treaty,  the  last  details  had  been  urged 
forward  with  headlong  haste,  in  order 
that  all  might  l)e  ready  for  the  great  fes¬ 
tival  of  Christmas  in  the  year  53S  ;  and 
his  architect  had  not  disappointed  his 
hopes.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  jwecise  date  of  the  dedication ;  and 
indeed  it  is  ju’ohable  that  the  festival 
mav  have  extended  over  several  days, 
an<i  thus  have  been  assigned  to  different 
dates  by  different  writers.  But  when  it 
came  (probably  on  Christmas  eve,  De¬ 
cember  24,  538),  it  w'as  a  day  of  triumph  ^ 
for  Justinian.  A  thousand  oxen,  a  thou¬ 
sand  sheep,  a  thousand  swine,  six  hun¬ 
dred  deer,  ten  thousand  poultry,  and 
thirty  tboussind  measures  of  corn,  were 
distributed  to  the  poor.  Largesses  to  a 
fabulous  amount  were  divided  among 
the  peo{)le.  The  Emperor,  attended  by 
the  patriarch  and  all  the  great  officers  of 
state,  went  in  procession  from  his  palace 
to  the  entrance  of  the  church.  Btit,  from 
that  spot,  as  though  he  would  claim  to 
be  alone  in  the  final  act  of  offering,  Jus¬ 
tinian  ran,  unattended,  to  the  foot  of  the 
ambo,  ami  with  arms  outstretched  and 
litied  up  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  ex¬ 
claimed  in  wonls  which  the  event  has 
made  memorable  :  “Glory  to  God,  w’ho 
hath  accounted  me  worthy  of  such  a 
work !  I  have,  coiujuered  thee,  O  Sol¬ 
omon  !” 

Justinian’s  w’orks  in  St.  Sophia,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  destined  to  cease  with  this 
first  comjdetion  of  the  building.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  care  iK'stowed  on  the 
dome,  the  selection  of  the  lightest  mate¬ 
rials  for  it,  and  the  science  employed  in 
its  construction,  an  earthquake,  which 
occuiTed  in  the  year  558,  overthrew  the 
semi-dome  at  the  e:ust  end  of  the  clmrch. 
Its  fall  was  followed  by  that  of  the  east¬ 
ern  half  of  the  great  dome  itself;  and  in 
the  ruin  perished  the  altar,  the  taberna¬ 
cle,  and  the  whole  bema,  with  its  costly 
furniture  and  appurtenances.  This  ca- 
tastrojihe,  however,  only  supjdicd  a  new 
incentive  to  the  zeal  of  Justinian.  An¬ 
themius  and  his  fellow-laborers  were  now 
dead,  but  the  ta.^k  of  re[tairing  the  injury 
was  entrusted  to  Isidorus  the  Younger, 
nephew  of  the  Isidorus  M-ho  had  been 


associated  with  Anthemius  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  construction  of  the  church.  It  was 
completed,  and  the  church  re-dedicated, 
at  the  Chri.stmas  of  the  year  561;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  change  which 
Isidorus  now  introduced  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  dome,  by  adding  twenty-five 
feet  to  its  height,  contributed  materially 
as  M'ell  to  the  elegance  of  the  dome  it¬ 
self  as  to  the  general  beauty  of  the  church 
and  the  harmony  of  its  several  jiarts. 

The  church  of  Justinian  thus  completed 
m.ay  l)e  regarded  as  substantially  the  same 
building  which  is  now  the  chief  temjtle 
of  Islam.  The  few  modifications  which 
it  has  undergone  wdll  be  mentioned  in 
the  proper  place ;  but  it  may  be  conve¬ 
nient  to  descrilw?  the  building,  such  as  it 
came  from  the  hands  of  its  first  founder, 
before  we  proceed  to  its  later  history. 

St.  Sophia,  in  its  primitive  form,  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  Byzantine  ecclesiol- 
ogy  in  almost  all  its  details.  Although 
its  walls  enclose  what  may  be  roughly* 
called  a  scpiare  of  241  feet,  the  internal 
plan  is  not  inajdly  described  as  a  Greek 
cross,  of  which  the  nave  and  transepts 
constitute  the  arm,  while  the  aisles, which 
are  surmounted  by  the  gynaeconitis  or 
women’s  gallery,  may  be  said  to  com¬ 
plete  it  into  a  square,  w'ithin  which  the 
cross  is  inscribed.  The  head  of  the  cross 
is  prolonged  :it  the  easteni  extremity  in¬ 
to  a  slightly  projecting  apse.  The  aisle 
is  approached  at  its  western  end  through 
a  double  narthex  or  poreh,  extending  over 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  building,  and 
about  KM)  feet  in  depth  ;  so  that  the 
whole  length  of  the  structure,  from  the 
ea.stern  wall  of  the  apse  to  the  wall  of  the 
outer  porch,  is  alsuit  340  feet.  In  the 
centre,  from  four  massive  piers,  rises  the 
great  dome,  l>eneath  which,  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west,  spring  two  great  semi¬ 
domes,  the  eastern  supported  by  three, 
the  western  by  two,  semi-domes  of  small¬ 
er  dimensions.  The  central  of  the  three 
lesser  semi-domes,  to  the  east,  constitutes 
the  roof  of  the  apse  to  which  allusion  has 
already  lieen  made.  The  piers  of  the 
dome  (differing  in  this  respect  from  those 
of  St.  Peter’s  at  Kome)  present  from 
within  a  singularly  light  and  elegant  ap- 
pearence;  they  are  nevertheless  con- 

•  This  is  not  exactly  true.  The  precise  diinca- 
sions  of  the  huililing  (excluding  the  apse  and 
narthex)  arc  241  feet  hy  226  feet. 
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stnicted  with  great  strength  and  solidity, 
suj)|)orted  by  four  massive  buttresses, 
which,  in  the  exterior,  rise  as  high  as  the 
base  of  the  dome,  and  are  cai)aciou8 
enough  to  contain  the  exterior  staircases 
of  the  gynasconitis.  The  lightness  of  the 
dome-piers  is  in  great  part  due  to  the 
lightness  of  the  maierials  of  the  dome  it¬ 
self  already  descTibed.  The  diameter  of 
the  dome  at  its  base  is  100  feet,  its  height 
at  the  central  jtoint  above  the  floor  is  179 
feet,  the  original  height,  Isifore  the  re¬ 
construction  in  501,  having  l>een  twenty- 
five  feet  less-t  The  effect  of  this  combi¬ 
nation  of  domes,  semi-domes,  and  plane 
arches,  on  entering  the  nave,  is  singularly 
striking.  It  constitutes,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  authors  of  “  Byzantine  Architec¬ 
ture,”  w'hat  may  be  regarded  as  the 
characteristic  beauty  of  St.  Sophia ;  and 
the  effect  is  heightened  in  the  modern 
mosque  by  the  nakedness  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  building,  and  by  the  absence 
of  those  appurtenances  of  a  Christian 
church, — as  the  altar,  the  screen,  and  the 
ambo, — which,  by  arresting  the  eye  in 
more  minute  observat'on,  withdrew  it  in 
the  Christian  times  from  the  genei’al  j)ro- 
portions  of  the  structure.  This  etfect  of 
lightness  is  also  increased  by  numerous 
windows,  which  encircle  the  tympanum. 
They  are  twenty-four  in  number,  small, 
low,  and  circular-heatle<l ;  and  in  the 
spiU'es  between  them  spring  the  twenty- 
four  groined  ribs  of  the  dome,  which  meet 
in  the  centre  and  divide  the  vault  into 
twenty-four  equal  segments.  The  inte¬ 
rior  was  richly  decorated  with  mosaic- 
work.  At  the  four  angles  beneath  the 
d(»me  were  four  colossal  figures  of  wingenl 
seraphim  ;  and,  from  the  summit  of  the 
dome  looked  down  that  majestic  face  of 
Christ  the  Sovereign  .Iu<lge,  which  still 
remains  the  leading  type  of  our  Lord's 
counUmance  in  the  sciiool  of  Byzantine 
art,  aiul  even  in  the  Latin  reproductions 
of  it  fills  the  mind  with  u  feeling  of  rev¬ 
erence  and  awe,  hardly  to  be  equaled  by 
any  other  production  of  Christian  art. 

t  Later  Greek  aiitlioritics,  fur  the  purpose  of 
et(«Uiiig  tiic  glones  of  the  older  church,  allege 
that  the  accuiid  dome  is  tifti'eii  feet  lower  than  tlie 
first;  and  even  Von  Haniiner  (“ ('unstantinopel 
iind  dcr  Boi»|K)rns”  vol.  i.  p.  .S46)  adopts  this 
view.  But  Zunaras  and  the  older  writers  agree 
tliat  the  height  was  increased  by  twenty-five  feet. 
8ee  Neale’s  “Eastern  Church,”  v*d.  i.  p.  239. 


The  exterior  of  the  dome  is  covered  with 
lead,  and  it  was  originally  surmounted 
by  a  stately  cross,  whic^h  in  the  modern 
mosque  is  replaced  by  a  gigantic  cres¬ 
cent  fifly  yards  in  diameter;  on  the  gild¬ 
ing  of  this  ornament  Muntd  III.  expend¬ 
ed  5(),0(M)  ducats,  and  the  glitter  of  it  in 
the  sunshine  is  said  to  be  visible  from 
the  summit  of  Mount  Olympus — a  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  hundred  miles.  To  an  eye 
accustomed  to  the'  convexity  of  the  cu¬ 
pola  of  western  churches,  the  interior 
lieight  of  the  dome  of  Sophia  is  jwrhaps 
somewhat  disappointing,  especially  con¬ 
sidering  the  name  “  aerial,”  by  which  it 
is  (Sidled  by  the  ancient  authorities.  This 
name,  however,  was  given  to  it,  not  so 
much  to  convey  the  idea  of  lightness  or 
“  Jiiriness”  in  the  structure,  as  because  its 
proportions,  as  designed  by  the  architect, 
were  intended  to  represent  or  reproduce 
the  supposed  convexity  of  the  “  aerial 
vault”  itself 

With  .Tustinian’s  St  Sophia  begins 
what  may  l>e  (tailed  the  second  or  cla.ssio 
period  of  Byzantine  archadogy.  It  is 
projHir,  therefore,  that  we  should  de¬ 
scribe,  although  of  nece.ssity  very  briefly, 
its  general  outline  and  arrangements. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  Greek 
churches  of  the  earlier  period  (including 
the  older  church  of  St.  Sophia,  whether 
as  originally  built  by  ConsUmtine  and 
restored  by  his  son,  or  as  rebuilt  by  The¬ 
odosius),  were  of  that  oblong  form  which 
the  Greeks  called  “  dromic,”  and  which 
is  known  in  the  West  as  the  type  of  the 
Basilica.  The  present  St.  Sophia,  on  the 
contnuy,  may  l>e  regarded  as  practii'ally 
thety|>eof  the  cruciform  structure.  This 
cruciform  aitpearance,  however,  is,  as  has 
Iveen  already  explained,  confined  to  the 
internal  arrangement,  the  exterior  pre¬ 
senting  the  appearance  of  a  square,  or,  if 
the  jiorch  l)e  regarded  as  part  of  the 
church,  of  an  oblong  rectangle. 

To  begin  with  the  narthex  or  porch  : 
That  of  St  Sophia  is  double,  consisting 
of  an  outer  (exonarthex)  as  well  as  an 
inner  (esonarthex)  porch.  Most  Byzan¬ 
tine  churches  have  but  a  single  narthex 
—  often  a  lean-to  against  the  western 
wall;  and  in  some  few  churches  the  nar¬ 
thex  is  altogether  wanting.  But  in  St. 
Sophia  it  is  a  substantive  part  of  the  edi¬ 
fice  ;  and,  the  roof  of  the  inner  compart¬ 
ment  being  arched,  it  forms  the  substruc- 
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ture  of  the  western  j;ynH*conitis,  or  wo¬ 
men’s  choir,  which  is  also  carried  npon  a 
series  of  unrivaled  arches  su|)))orU“<l  by 
pillars,  most  of  which  are  historical, 
around  the  northern  and  southern  sides 
of  the  nave.  The  outer  porch  is  compar¬ 
atively  [(lain,  and  communicates  with  the 
inner  one  by  five  marble  doorways  (of 
which  one  is  now  walled  up),  the  doors 
beinjf  of  bronze,  wrought  in  floriated 
crosses,  still  distinguishable,  .although 
much  mutilated  by  the  Turkish  occupants. 
The  inner  porch  is  much  more  rich,  the 
floor  of  watered  marble,  and  the  w.alls 
lined  with  marbles  of  various  colors  and 
with  richly  carved  alabaster.  It  o]>ens 
on  the  church  by  nine  gates  of  highly 
wrought  bronze  ;  over  the  central  port<al 
is  a  well-preserved  grouj)  in  mosaic,  bear¬ 
ing  the  inscription  —  vfiiv. 

*Kyoo  eifii  TO  tfjcibi  TOO  ho(Si.iov  — 
and  rej)re8enting  our  Lord,  with  the  Vir¬ 
gin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  either 
hand,  in  the  .act  of  giving  with  uplifted  | 
right  hand  his  benediction  to  an  emper- ' 
or  (no  doubt  Justinian)  jtrostrate  at  his 
feet  This  group  is  represented  in  one 
of  AI.  Salzenberg’s  |  hates  ;  and  it  is  spe¬ 
cially  interesting  for  the  commentary,  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  attitude  of  our  Lord, 
given  in  the  poem  of  Paul  the  Silentiary, 
according  to  whom  the  position  of  our 
Lord's  fingers  rejwesents,  in  the  l.angu.age 
of  signs  then  received,  the  initial  and  fi¬ 
nal  lettera  of  the  Sacred  Name,  X.i’ : 

'Eoixf  6e  ddxTvXa  rn'yftr 

are  ftvOor  liet^cdvra  neipa- 

vtiHony. 

The  outstretched  forefinger  meant  I ;  the 
l)ent  second  finger  C  or  .i' ;  the  third  fin¬ 
ger  applied  to  the  thumb,  X ;  and  the 
little  finger,  It  may  also  Ikj  noted 
that  Justinian  in  this  curious  group  is 
represented  with  the  nimbus.  During 
the  progress  of  the  restoration  of  the 
building  in  1847,  this  mosaic  was  uncov¬ 
ered,  and  exactly  copieil ;  but  like  all  the 
other  mosaics  which  contain  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  hum.an  form,  it  has  bi‘en 
covered  with  canvass,  and  .again  careful¬ 
ly  coated  with  plaster.  It  w.a8  on  the 
phiale  or  fountain  of  the  outer  court  of 
this  narthex  that  the  famous  palindromic 
inscription  was  placed : 

ANOMUMATA  Mil 
MON  AN  0<PIN. 

“W*«h  thy  sina,  not  thy  countenance  only.”  j 


The  interior  of  St.  Sophia,  exclusive  of 
the  w'omen’s  choir,  consisted  of  three 
great  divisions — the  nave,  which  was  the 
place  of  the  laity ;  the  solcas^  or  choir, 
which  was  assigned  to  the  assisting  clergy 
of  the  variotis  grades  ;  and  the  bema,  or 
sanctujiry,  the  semicirculiir  apse  at  the 
eastern  end  in  which  the  sacred  mysteries 
were  celebrated,  shut  off  from  the  soleas 
by  the  inconostasis  or  screen,  and  flanked 
by  two  smaller,  but  similar,  setnicircular 
recesses;  the  diaconicon,  corresponding 
with  the  modern  vestry;  and  the  /n-othe- 
sis,  in  which  the  bread  and  wine  were 
prepartnl  for  the  eucharistic  offering, 
whence  they  were  carried,  in  the  proces¬ 
sion  called  the  “  Gre.at  Entrance,”  to  the 
high  altar  within  the  bema. 

The  position  of  these  several  parts  is 
still  generally  traceable  in  the  modem 
mosque,  although,  the  divisions  having 
been  all  swe{)t  aw.ay,  there  is  some  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  details. 

The  nave,  of  course,  occupies  the 
western  end,  and  is  entered  directly  from 
the  porch.  It  w.as  separated  from  the 
soleas,  or  choir,  at  the  ainho — the  pulpit, 
or  more  properly  gallery’,  which  w.a8  used 
not  only  for  ])re.aching,  but  also  for  the 
re.ading  or  chanting  of  the  lessons  and  the 
gospel,  for  ecclesia.stical  announccTuents 
or  proclamations,  and  in  St  Sophia  for 
the  coron.ation  of  the  emperor.  The  ambo 
of  St.  Sophia  was  a  very  massive  and 
stately  structure  of  rich  and  costly  ma¬ 
terial  and  of  most  elalrorate  workman¬ 
ship  ;  it  was  crownetl  by  a  canopy  or 
b.al<lachin,  surmounted  by  a  solid  gohlen 
cross  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight.  All 
trace  of  the  ambo  has  long  disappeai-ed 
from  the  moscpie  ;  but  from  the  number 
of  clergy,  priests,  deacons,  subdeacons, 
lectors,  and  singers  (numbering,  even  on 
the  i-educed  scale  prescril)ed  by  Justinian, 
385,)  which  the  soleas  w.as  designed  to 
accommodate,  as  well  as  from  other  in¬ 
dications,  it  is  believed  that  the  aml>o, 
which  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  so- 
leiia,  must  have  stood  under  the  dome,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  centre.  The  seat 
of  the  empeor  w.as  on  the  left  side  of  the 
solejis,  immediately  l>elow  the  8e:its  of  the 
jn’iests,  close  to  the  ambo,  and  op|K)site 
to  the  throne  of  the  patriarch.  The  seats 
assigned  in  the  })resent  p.atri.areh.al  church 
to  the  princes  of  \V.allachia  and  Moldavia 
correspond  in  position  to  those  formerly 
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occupied  by  the  throne  of  the  emperor  |  stalls,  for  the  officiating  bishop  and  cler- 
and  are  directly  o)iposite  that  of  the  pa-  gy,  are  at  the  b:ick  of  the  altar  along  the 
triarch.  Besides  its  sacred  uses,  the  am-  circular  wall  of  the  bema.  Tiie  seats 
bo  of  St.  Sophia  was  the  scene  of  many  were  of  silver  gilt.  The  pillars  which 
a  striking  incident  in  Byzantine  history,  separated  them  were  of  pure  gold.  All 
Tlje  rc.ader  of  Gibbon  will  recall  the  this  costly  and  gorgeous  structure  h.as  of 
graphic  picture  of  Ileracleonas  compelled  course  disappeared  from  the  modern 
by  the  turbulent  multitude  to  appear  in  mosque.  The  eye  now  ranges  without 
the  ambo  of  St.  Sophia  with  his  infant  interruption  from  the  entrance  of  the 
nephew  in  his  arras  for  the  pur|)Osc  of  royal  doors  to  the  very  e.vtremity  of  the 
receiving  their  homage  to  the  child  as  bema  ; — the  only  objects  to  arrest  obser- 
eraperor;*  or  his  still  more  vivid  descrip- '  v.ation  being  the  Sultan’s  Gallery  (mak- 
tion  of  the  five  sons  of  C!opronimus,  of  sure,)  which  stands  at  the  left  or  north 
whom  the  eldest,  Nicephorus,  had  lieen  side  of  the  bema;  the  mirnber,  or  pulpit  for 
made  blind,  and  the  other  four  hadtiieir  tlie  Frid.ay  prayer,  which  is  placed  at  the 
tongues  cut  out,  escaping  from  their  dun-  right  or  southern  end  of  the  ancient  ico- 
geon  and  taking  sanctu.ary  in  St  Sojthia.  nostasis  ;  the  mahfil,  or  ordinary  preach- 
There  are  few  more  touching  stories  in  ing  pulpit  in  the  centre  of  the  mosque  ; 
all  the  bloody  annals  of  Byzantium  than  and  the  mihrab,  or  sacred  niche,  which  is 
th.at  which  presents  the  blind  Nicephonis  at  the  south-east  side  of  the  bema. 
emjtloying  that  faculty  of  sjieech  which  It  was  more  difficult,  in  converting  the 
had  been  spared  in  him  alone,  by  appeal-  chunrh  into  a  mosque,  to  get  rid  of  the 
ing  from  the  ambo  on  behalf  of  fiis  mute  numerous  sacred  pictures  in  gold  and  mo- 
brothers  to  the  pity  and  protection  of  the  saic  which  adorned  the  walls  and  arches, 
people!!  Aaiordingly,  instead  of  attempting  to 

But  it  was  uj)on  the  bema  of  St.  Sophia,  remove  or  destroy  them.  tf>e  Moslem  in- 
as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  wealth  v.aders  of  the  church  were  content  with 
and  pious  munificence  of  .Ju.stinian  were  covering  all  these  Christian  rej)rescnt.a- 
most  lavishly  expended.  It  was  shut  off  tions  with  a  co.at  of  plaster  ;  and  thus  in 
from  the  soleas  by  the  inconostasis,  which  the  late  rep.aration  of  the  mos«juo,  tl>e 
in  Byzantine  art  is  a  screen  resembling,  .architect,  having  removed  the  plaster, 
in  all  except  its  position,  the  rood-screen  was  enabled  to  h.ave  copies  made  of  .all 
of  Mestern  architecture,  and  derived  its  the  groups  which  still  rem.ained  unin- 
namefrom  the  sacred  pictures  (tiHoyf?)  jured.  Of  the  princip.al  of  them  M.  Sal- 
represented  upon  it  In  th.at  of  St.  Sophia  zenlx-rg  li.as  given  fac-siniiles.  On  the 
the  m.atcri.al  was  silver,  the  lower  part  great  western  arch  was  reprt*sentcd  the 
being  highly  wrought  with  .arabes<jue  de-  V’^irgin  Mary,  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
vices,  and  the  upjier  com jwsed  of  twelve  On  the  side  walls  of  the  nave,  above  the 
pillars,  twined  two  and  two,  and  sepana-  women’s  choir  ujKm  either  side,  were 
ted  by  panels  on  which  were  depicted  in  figures,  in  part  now  defaced,  of  prophets, 
ov.al  med.allions  the  figures  of  our  Lord,  I  m.artyrs,  and  other  saints.  M.  Salzenberg 
Ills  Vrigin  Mother,  ainl  the  prophets  and  has  reproduced  in  his  volume,  SS.  Anthe- 
Ajmstles.  It  had  three  doors;  the  ten-  mius,  Basil,  Gregory,  Dionysius  the  Are- 
tral  one  (called  ayia  bufjot  “  sacred  opagite,  Nicolas  of  Myra,  Gregory  the 
door”)  leading  directly  to  the  altar,  that  Anneni.an  Apostle,  and  the  prophets  Jere- 
on  the  right  to  the  diaconicon,  and  that  miah,  Isaiah,  and  Habakkuk.  On  the 
on  the  left  to  the  jirothesis.  The  figures  great  eastern  arch  was  a  group  consist- 
on  either  side  of  the  central  door,  follow-  ing  of  tlie  Virgin  Mary,  St.John  the 
ing  what  ap}>cars  to  have  been  the  uni-  Baptist,  and  the  Emperor  John  Palieolo- 
versid  rule,  were  those  of  our  Lord  and  gus,  the  last  Christian  restorer  of  the 
the  \rirgin,  and  above  the  door  stood  a  building  ;  but  these  figures — and  still 
massive  cross  of  gold.  The  .altar,  with  more  the  group  which  dct?orated  the  arch 
its  ciinopy  or  tabernacle,  has  been  already  of  the  bema,  our  Lord,  the  Vrigin,  and 
described.  The  or  bench  with  the  Archangt*!  Mich.ael — are  now  much 

_  _  _  ^  defaced.  Much  to  the  cmlit  of  the  late 

•  Decline  and  Fall,  roL  ir.  p.  403.  i  however,  he  not  only  declined  to 

fllnd.,  voL  iv.  p.  413.  |  permit  the  removal  of  these  relics  of  an- 
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cient  Christian  art,  but  gave  orders  tliat 
every  means  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
them  ;  at  the  same  time  directing  that 
tliey  should  be  caj'efully  concealed  from 
Moslem  eyes,  as  lK*fore,  by  a  covering  of 
plaster,  the  outer  suidace  of  which  is  dec¬ 
orated  in  harmony  with  those  j)ortions  of 
the  ancient  mosaic,  which,  not  containing 
any  object  inconsistent  with  the  Moslem 
woi’ship,  have  been  restored  to  their  orig¬ 
inal  condition.  Accordingly,  the  wing¬ 
ed  serajdiim  at  the  angels  of  the  buttresses 
which  8upj)ort  the  <lome  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  and,  to  a  Christian  visitor,  appear 
in  strange  contrast  with  the  gigantic  Ara¬ 
bic  inscriptions  in  gold  and  colors  which 
arrest  the  eye  ui)on  either  side  of  the  nave 
and  within  the  dome,  commemorate  the 
four  companions  of  the  Prophet,  Abu- 
bekr,  Omar,  Osman,  and  AH. 

liut  there  is  one  characteristic  of  St. 
Sophia  which  neither  time  nor  the  revo¬ 
lutions  which  time  has  brought  have  been 
able  to  efface  or  even  substantially  to 
mod.fy — the  strikingly  graceful  ami  ele¬ 
gant,  although  far  from  classically  correct, 
grouping  of  the  pillars  which  support  the 
les.ser  semi-domes  and  the  women's  choir. 
It  w'ould  be  impo.ssible,  without  the  aid 
of  a  plan,  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  this  matchless  assemblage 
of  columns,  which,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  are  even  less  |trecious  for  the 
intrinsic  richness  and  beauty  of  their  ma¬ 
terial  than  for  the  interesting  :issociations 
which  their  presence  in  a  Christian  tem- 
j)le  involves.  Most  of  these  may  still  be 
identified.  The  eight  red  porphyry  pil¬ 
lars  standing,  two  and  two,  umlcr  the 
semi-domes  at  either  end  of  the  nave, 
are  the  celebrated  columns  from  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  the  Sun,  already  recorded  as  the 
gift  of  Marcia,  offered  W  her  “  for  the 
salvation  of  her  soul.”  The  eight  pillars 
of  green  ser^ientine  which  supjsirt  the 
women's  choir,  at  either  side  of  the  nave, 
are  from  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Kphesus; 
and  among  the  remaing  |)illars  on  the 
ground-floor,  twenty-four  in  mimlier,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  groups  of  four,  arc  still  {minted 
out  representatives  of  almost  every  form 
of  the  olden  worshi|)  of  the  Ivoman 
Empire — s{>oil.s  of  the  pagan  temples  of 
Athens,  Delos,  Troas,  Cyzicus,  and  other 
sanctuaries  of  heathen  gods.  ' 

Less  grand,  but  hardly  less  graceful.  | 
are  the  groups  of  pillars,  sixty-seven  in 


number,  in  the  women’s  choir  above  the 
aisles  and  the  inner  porch.  The  occa¬ 
sional  absence  of  uniformity  which  they 
present,  differing  from  e.ach  other  in  ma¬ 
terial,  in  color,  in  style,  and  even  in 
height,  although  it  may  offend  the  rules 
of  art,  is  by  no  means  ungrateful  to  the 
^  eye.  In  the  total  number  of  |)illar8  of 
I  St.  So|)hia,  which  is  the  broken  num¬ 
ber  one  hundred  and  seven,  there  is  sup- 
i  {)Osed  to  be  a  mystic  allusion  to  the  seven 
pillars  of  the  House  of  Wisdom.* 

Such  was  St.  Sojthia  in  the  days  of  its 
early  glory — a  fitting  theatre  for  the 
'  stately  ceremonial  which  constituted  the 
i  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Byzantine 
I  Court  and  church.  On  all  the  great  fes- 
!  tivals  of  the  years — Christm.-is,  Epi{>ha- 
ny,  I’alm  Sunday,  Easter,  Pentecost,  and 
the  Ascension  ;  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
emperor’s  coronation  ;  at  Imperial  mar¬ 
riages;  and  on  occasions,  more  rare  in  the 
I  inglorious  annals  of  the  Lower  Empire,  of 
I  imjterial  triumphs  ; — the  Emperor,  at- 
,  tended  by  the  full  array  of  his  family 
and  court,  went  in  State  to  St  Sophia 
and  assisted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Di- 
I  vine  Mysteries.  The  Emperor  himself, 
with  his  di.stinctive  purple  buskins  and 
!  close  tiara;  the  Cmsar,  and,  in  later  times, 
the  Sebastocrator,  in  green  buskins  and 
:  open  tiara ;  the  Desimts,  the  Panhy{)er- 
sebastos ;  and  the  Protosebastos ;  the  long 
and  carefully  graduated  line  of  function¬ 
aries,  civil  and  military — the  Curopalata, 
the  Logothete  and  Great  Logothete,  the 
Domestic  and  Great  Domestic,  the  Pros- 
tostrator,  the  Stratospedarch,  the  Pro- 
!  tospatharius,  the  (beat  ..Eteriarch,  and 
;  the  Acolytli,  with  the  several  trains  of 
attendants  in  appropriate  costume  which 
belonge<i  to  each  de{>artmcnt com 
billed  to  form  an  array  for  which  it  would 
l>e  dithcult  to  find  a  {tarallel  in  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  ceremonial ;  ami  when  to  these  are 
addeil  the  purely  ecclesiastical  function- 
I  aries,  for  whose*  number  even  the  munifi- 
,  cent  provision  of  space  allotted  by  Jus¬ 
tinian’s  andiitect  was  found  at  times  in¬ 
sufficient,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  service,  which,  for 
so  many  ages,  lent  to  that  loflydome  and 
these  stately  colonnades  a  life  and  a  sig¬ 
nificance  now  utterly  lost  in  the  worship 
which  has  usurpeil  its  jilace.  As  a  {>urely 

•  Prowrljs,  lx.  1. 
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ecclesiastical  ceremony,  probably  some  of  rations  of  the  building.  John  Palseolo- 
the  great  functions  at  St  Peter’s  in  Rome  gus,  as  we  saw,  is  represented  in  the 
surpass  in  splendor  such  a  ceremonial  as  group  which  adorned  the  eastern  arch 
the  “  Great  Entrance”  at  St  Sophia  on  supporting  the  great  dome.  The  figures, 
one  of  the  Emperor's  days.  But  the  lat-  however,  are  now  much  defaced, 
ter  had  the  additional  element  of  gran-  ^  How  much  of  the  injuiy  which,  from 
deur  derived  from  the  presence  of  a  court  whatever,  cause,  the  nmsaic  and  other 
unrivaled  for  the  elaborate  stateliness  and  decorations  of  St.  Sophia  have  suffered, 
splendor  of  its  ceremonial  code.  is  due  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Turkish 

We  have  said  that  the  Church  of  Jus-  concpierors  ofConsUmtinopleitisimpo.s- 
tinian  is,  in  all  substantial  ])articulars,  the  sible  to  say  with  certainty.  Probably, 
St  Sophia  of  the  present  day.  In  an  however,  it  was  far  less  considerable  than 
architectural  view  of  the  later  history  of  might  at  first  be  suppose^l.  Owing  to 
the  building  is  hardly  worth  recording,  the  peculiar  discipline  of  the  Greek 
The  ejistern  half  of  the  dome,  in  conse-  Church,  which,  while  it  freely  admits 
quence  of  some  settling  of  the  foundation  painted  images,  endures  no  sculptured 
of  the  buttresses,  having  shown  indica-  Christian  representations  except  that  of 
tions  of  a  tendency  to  give  way,  it  be-  the  Cross  itself,  there  was  little  in  the 
came  necessary  in  the  reign  of  Basil  the  marble  or  bronze  of  St.  Sophia  to  pro- 
Macedonian,  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  voke  Moslem  fanaticism.  The  crosses 
centur)',  to  support  it  by  four  exterior  throughout  the  building,  and  especially 
buttresses  which  still  form  a  conspicuous  in  the  women’s  choir,  have  been  mo<li- 
object  from  the  Seraglio  Place.  The  tied,  rather  than  completely  destroyed  ; 
Emperor  Michael  in  896,  erected  the  the  mutilator  being  generally  sjitisfied 
tower  still  standing  at  the  western  en-  with  merely  chiseling  off  tht  had  of  the 
trance,  to  receive  a  set  of  bells  which  were  cross  (the  cruciform  character  l)eing  thus 
presented  by  the  Doge  of  Venice,  but  destroyed),  sparing  the  other  three  arms 
which  the  Turks  have  melted  down  into  of  the  Christian  emblem.  For  the  rest, 
cannon.  About  half  a  century  later,  a  as  we  have  already  sai<l,  the  change  con- 
further  work  for  the  pur|)08e  of  strength-  si.sted  in  simply  denuding  the  church  of 
ening  the  dome  was  undertaken  by  the  all  its  Christian  furniture  and  appliance's, 
Einjjeror  Romanus;  and  in  the  year  987  whether  moveable  objects  or  {K.‘rmanent 
a  complete  reparation  and  re-strengthen-  structures,  and  in  covering  up  frem  view 
ing  of  the  dome,  within  and  without,  was  all  the  purely  Christian  decorations  of  the 
executed  under  Basil  the  Bulgaricide,  in  walls,  roof,  and  domes.  The  mosaic 
W'hich  work  the  cost  of  the  scaffolding  work,  where  it  has  j)erished,  seems  to 
alone  amounted  to  ten  hundred-weight  have  fallen,  less  from  intentional  outrage 
of  gold.  or  direct  and  voluntary  defacement,  than 

No  further  reparations  are  recorded  from  the  long-continued  neglect  under 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries.  But,  to  which  the  building  had  suffered  for 
tlie  shame  of  the  founders  of  the  Latin  generations,  down  to  the  restoration  by 
empire  of  Constantinople,  the  Church  of  the  late  Sultan. 

St.  Sophia  suffered  so  much  in  their  The  alterations  of  the  exterior  under 
hands,  that,  after  the  recovery  of  the  Moslem  rule  are  far  more  striking,  as  well 
city  by  the  Greeks,  more  than  one  of  as  more  considerable.  Much  of  the  un- 
the  later  Greek  emperors  is  found  engaged  doubtedly  heavy  and  inelegant  ajipear- 
in  repairing  the  injuries  of  the  building,  ancje  of  tlie  exterior  of  St.  f^phia  is  ow- 
Andronicus  the  Elder,  Cantacuzenus,  and  ing  to  the  absence  of  several  groups  of 
John  IV.  Pala-ologus,  each  had  a  share  statues  and  other  artistic  objects  which 
in  the  work;  and,  by  a  curious  though  were  designed  to  relieve  the  massive  and 
fortuitous  coincidence,  Pala?ologus,  the  ungracefm  propoitions  of  the  buttresses 
last  of  the  Christian  em}>erors  who  are  and  sujiports  of  the  building  as  seen 
recorded  as  restorers  of  St  Sophia,  ap-  from  witliout.  Of  these  groups  the  most 
peai's  to  be  the  only  one  admitt^  to  the  important  was  that  of  the  celebrated 
same  honor  which  was  accorded  to  its  horses  now  at  St.  Mark’s  in  Venice.  On 
first  founder  Justinian — that  of  having  his  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  the  four 
portrait  introduced  into  the  mosaic  deco-  minarets  has,  in  a  different  w’ay,  contri- 
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buted  to  produce  the  same  effect  of 
heaviness  and  incongruity  of  proportion. 
Of  these  minarets,  the  first,  tiiat  at  the 
south-east  angle,  was  built  by  Mahomet 
II  The  second,  at  the  north-east,  was 
erected  by  Selim,  to  whose  care  the 
mosque  was  indebted  for  many  import¬ 
ant  works,  intended  as  well  for  its  actual 
restoration  as  for  its  prospective  mainte¬ 
nance  and  j)reaervation.  The  north¬ 
western  and  south-western  minarets  are 
both  the  Amurath  III.  These  struc¬ 
tures,  although  exceedingly  light  an<l  ele¬ 
gant  in  themselves,  are  .altogether  out  of  | 
keeping  with  the  massive  structure  to 
which  they  were  intended  as  an  appen¬ 
dage,  and  the  pretentious  style  of  their 
deconition  only  heightens  by  the  con-  j 
tnist  the  bald  and  unarchitectunal  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  exterior  of  the  church.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  tluit  the  effect  of 
these  ])eculiarly  Mahometan  additions  to 
the  structure  is  externally  to  destroy  its 
Christian  character. 

Hut  wh.atever  may  be  s.aid  of  the  works 
of  former  Sultans,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
regard  the  late  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  as  a 
benefactor  to  Christian  art,  even  in  the 
works  which  he  undertook  directly  in  the 
interest  of  his  own  worship.  From  the 
time  of  Amurath  III.  the  building  had 
b<‘en  entirely  neglecteil.  Dangerous 
cracks  had  appeared  in  the  dome,  as  well 
as  in  several  of  the  semi-domea.  The 
lead  covering  of  all  was  in  a  ruinous  con¬ 
dition;  and  the  .ai)ertures  not  only  ad¬ 
mitted  the  rain  and  snow,  but  permitted 
free  entrance  to  flocks  of  pigeons  and 
even  more  destructive  birds.  'J'he  arches 
of  the  gyiiwconitis  were  in  many  jdaces 
split  and  in  a  tottering  condition.  The 
])illars,  especially  on  the  upjK‘r  floor,  were 
displaced  and  thrown  out  of  the  jwrjsm- 
dicular;  and  the  whole  structure,  in  all 
its  parts  and  in  all  its  ap])ointments,  pre¬ 
sented  painful  evidence  of  gross  and  long- 
continued  neglect.  M.  Louis  Haghe  has 
lepresented,  in  two  contrasted  litho- 
giaphed  sketches,  the  interior  of  the 
mosque  such  as  it  was  and  such  as  it  now 
is  since  the  restoration.  The  contrast  in 
apj>earance,  even  on  paper,  is  very  strik¬ 
ing;  although  this  can  only  l)e  realized 
by  tho^  who  have  had  the  actiuil  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  comparing  the  new  with  the  old. 
Hut  the  substantial  rep.air8  are  far  more 
important,  as  tending  to  the  security  of 


a  pile  so  vener.able  and  the  object  of  so 
many  precious  :t8soci.ations.  The  gre<at 
dome,  while  it  is  relieved  from  the  four 
heavy  and  unsightly  buttresses,  is  m.ade 
more  permanently  secure  by  a  double 
girder  of  w'rought  iron  around  the  Iwise. 
The  lead  of  the  dome  and  the  roof  has 
been  renewed  throughout.  The  totter¬ 
ing  [ullars  of  the  women’s  choir  have 
been  replaced  in  the  perpcndicul.ar,  and 
the  arches  which  they  sustain  are  now 
shored  up  and  strengthene*!.  The  mosaic 
work  throughout  the  building  has  l>een 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  restored,  the 
defective  portions  being  replaced  by  a 
skilful  imit.atiou  of  the  original.  All  the 
fittings  .and  furniture  of  the  mosque — the 
Sultan’s  gallery,  the  pulpits,  the  mihrab, 
and  other  <a])purtenant«s  of  its  worshij) — 
have  been  renewed  in  a  style  of  great 
splendor.  The  work  of  reparation  ex¬ 
tended  over  two  years,  and  owed  much 
of  its  success,  .as  well  as  of  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  executed,  to  the  enlight- 
eneil  lilrerality  of  Hedschid  Pacha.  An 
efftrrt.  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
fanatic.al  party  in  Constantinople,  to  in¬ 
duce  the  Sultan  to  order  the  complete 
demolition  of  the  mosaic  pictures  on  the 
w'alls,  as  iK'ing  utterly  prohibited  by  the 
Koran.  Hut  he  firmly  refuseii  to  accede 
to  the  demand  ;  and  it  was  with  his  ex¬ 
press  permission  that  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia  commissioned  M.  Salzenberg  to  avail 
himself  of  the  occ.asiou  of  their  beiiig  un¬ 
covered,  in  order  to  secure  for  the  stu  • 
tlents  of  the  Christian  art  of  Hyzantium 
the  adv.antage  of  acx'urate  copies  of  every 
detail  of  its  most  ancient  as  well  as  most 
characteristic  monument 

With  the  restoration  of  Al>dul  Medjid 
the  annals  of  the  architectural  structure 
of  St  Sophia  close.  But  this  venerable 
pile  has  another  story  which  immeasura¬ 
bly  transcends  in  interest  the  record  of 
its  purely  material  fortunes.  The  history 
of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  might  with 
little  exaggeration  be  described  as  the 
history  of  at  least  one  branch  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Church — the  Greek,  as  contra-distin¬ 
guished  alike  from  the  earlier  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  and  from  the  later  Slavonic 
communities,  .all  of  which,  however  dis- 
'  tinct  in  themselves  and  modified  in  de¬ 
tail  by  the  v.arieties  of  national  develop- 
i  ment,  are  united  on  the  broad  ground  of 
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their  common  profession  of  orthodoxy  i 
and  their  common  antagonism  to  the  su* 
prem.'icy  of  Rome.  St,  Sophia  is  in  this 
sense  tiie  centre  of  Greek  orthodoxy,  as 
it  is  the  type  of  Greek  nationality — at 
least  of  the  Greek  nationality  of  the  By¬ 
zantine  Empire.  The  ecclesiastical  pre¬ 
eminence  of  Constantinople,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  organization  of  the  Byaintine 
Church  as  a  national  institution  with  de- 
tineil  limits  and  recognized  prerogatives,  i 
was  avowedly  made  to  rest  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  supi’ernacy  of  the  imperial  city  ;  and 
in  his  design  of  raising  St  Sophia  in  j 
architectural  beauty,  and  the  ceremonial. j 
of  St.  Sophia  in  ritual  splendor,  inimeas- ; 
urably  beyond  all  the  other  churches  ofi 
his  empire,  Justinian  was  but  doing  horn- ' 
age  to  the  national  spirit  by  embc»dying  it ' 
iu  a  form  not  unworthy  of  the  greatness  ; 
of  his  aims. 

And  of  this  national  character  we  find  j 
innumerable  traces  in  the  history  of  the  j 
patriarchal  church.  St  Sojthia  was  the  | 
theatre  of  every  ecclesiastical  ceremony 
which  bore  a  strictly  national  significance,  j 
It  was  in  virtue  of  his  coronation  in  St  i 
Sophia,  that  the  emperor  euteretl  upon 
the  plenitude  of  his  imj)erial  privileges. 
Although  Michael  Paloiologus  had  al-  i 
ready  Wen  crowned  at  Nice,  he  did  not  | 
fail,  after  the  recovery  of  the  ini|)erial  j 
city  from  the  I.iatins,  to  renew  the  coro- ! 
nation  solemnly  in  St  Sophia.  To  the 
same  church  were  reserved  all  the  other  i 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  imperial 
succession,  such  as  the  marriage  of  the  ! 
emperor  and  the  baptism  of  the  porphyro-  , 
genitus.  It  was  upon  the  high  altar  of  | 
this  church  that  the  law  which,  though  : 
liorrowed  from  ancient  Rome,  places  in  ! 
so  strong  a  light  the  narrow  exclusive-  j 
ness  of  the  Greek  spirit — the  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  marriage  of  the  Byzantine 
princes  with  a  stranger — was  inscribed ; 
and  when,  in  the  gloomier  days  of  his  | 
empire,  Andronicus,  discarding  the  pride  : 
and  exclusiveness  of  the  other  Byzantine  I 
sovereigns,  sought  in  tnamage,  Jane,  | 
the  sister  of  the  Count  of  Savoy,  he  did 
not  take  her  to  his  bed  till  she  had  been  | 
solemnly  re-baptized  in  St,  Sophia  under  j 
the  more  orthodox  name  of  Anne,  and  | 
having  then  been  crowned  according  to  I 
itnraemorial  usage,  was  adopted  into  all  i 
the  privileges  of  the  Greek  race  as  well 
as  of  the  Greek  religion.  I 


It  would  be  a  highly  instructive,  there¬ 
fore,  as  it  would  be  a  deeply  interesting, 
study  to  trace  out  the  story  of  this  an¬ 
cient  church  in  connection  with  all  the 
great  revolutions,  religious  as  well  as 
political,  of  Byzantine  history.  If  St 
^phia  was  the  silent  theatre  of  the  va- 
rying  phases  of  the  more  abstruse  and 
s|)eculative  controversies,  such  as  those 
on  the  Ilenoticon  or  Three  Chaptei-s,  its 
lofty  dome  often  resounded  witli  angry 
clamor,  and  its  ]>orch  was  more  than 
once  stained  with  blood,  during  the  san¬ 
guinary  contests  of  iconoehism  ;  and  it 
is  a  startling  reflection  for  the  Christian 
visitor  of  the  mosque  at  the  present  day 
that  the  very  mo.saics  and  pictorial  deco¬ 
rations  V'l.ich  still  lie  concealed  upon  its 
walls  were  themselves  at  once  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  this  furious  conflict,  and  the  ac¬ 
tual  object  of  alternate  worshij)  and  des¬ 
ecration  by  the  contending  parties. 

Nor  will  the  historical  student  fail  to 
recall  St  Sophia  as  the  scene  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  triumph  and  disgrace  of  many  of 
the  great  ecclesiastical  leaders  whose  ri¬ 
val  claims  still  engage  the  attention  and 
divide  the  suffrages  of  history.  It  was 
here  that  Ignatius  succes.sfully  with¬ 
stood,  even  in  his  fall,  the  attempt  to 
extort  from  him  by  menace  and  by  vio¬ 
lence  the  resignation  of  his  see.  It  was 
here  that  in  the  day  of  Ignatius's  tri¬ 
umph,  the  crozier  was  broken  in  the 
hand,  and  the  sacred  vestments  torn  from 
the  back  of  his  rival,  Photius,  in  token 
of  deposition  from  his  sec  and  degrada¬ 
tion  from  his  order.  And  when  the 
struggle  for  supremacy,  long  pending  l)e- 
tweeu  Rome  and  Constantinople,  was  at 
length  brought  to  its  crisis  under  Michael 
Cerularius,  the  last  act  of  the  pap.al  coin- 
mination,  through  the  legates  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  See,  was  to  place  the  solemn  sen¬ 
tence  of  excommunication  upon  the  high 
altar  of  St  Sophia,  as  the  centre  of  By¬ 
zantine  nationality  and  the  representative 
of  Byzantine  claims. 

A  very  curious  chapter,  indeed,  might 
be  written  merely  on  the  history  of  the 
various  excommunications  and  other  ec¬ 
clesiastical  censures  of  which  St  Sophia 
was  the  scene.  To  w’rite  this  in  detail 
would  be  to  follow  the  course  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  controversies  which  agitated  the 
Greek  Church,  and  to  record  the  num¬ 
berless  alternations  of  triumph  and  defeat 
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between  the  conflicting  shades  of  opinion. 
Hut  abundant  material  might  be  found 
by  selecting  only  those  more  character¬ 
istic  exam]>les  of  the  exercise  of  coercive 
spiritual  authority  which  the  Byzantine 
annals  supply.  The  example,  long  re- 
inenibereii  in  the  West,  of  St.  Ambrose 
shutting  out  Theodosius  from  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  while  his  hands  were  still  freshly 
stained  with  crime,  has  more  than  one 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  Byzantine 
basilica.  Leo  the  philosopher  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  St  Sophia  because,  in  deli- 
ance  of  the  law  of  the  Greek  Chth'ch,  he 
married  a  fourth  wife.  The  Caesai’  Bar- 
das  was  jmblicly  repelled  by  Ignatius 
from  the  Holy  Table  on  account  of  an 
adulterous  marriage ;  and  the  s.  le  pun¬ 
ishment  marked  the  crime  of  Zimisces, 
the  murilerer  of  Nicephorus  Phocas.  But 
some  of  the  ecclesiastic^il  censures  of  the 
East  have  a  character  almost  entirely 
their  own.  It  would  l)e  difficult  to  find 
in  w'estem  history  a  counterpart  for  the 
device,  already  alluded  to,  of  the  Acce- 
metan  monk,  who  pinned  the  papal  sen¬ 
tence  of  excommunication  on  the  back  of 
Acacius's  cope  as  he  passed  by  in  the 
procession  of  the  “Great  Entrance.” 
There  is  a  fact  recorded  of  the  patriarch 
Athanasius,  in  the  reign  of  Androuicus 
the  Elder,  which  is  still  more  extraordi¬ 
nary.  This  patriarch,  by  his  excessive 
rigor,  had  so  provoked  the  hostility  of 
the  people  as  well  as  of  the  clergy,  that 
the  emperor  compelled  him  to  resign  his 
office  and  retire  to  a  convent.  Before 
his  withdrawal,  Athana.sius  drew  up  two 
parting  addresses;  the  first,  which  he 
made  public,  was  written  in  a  spirit  of 
the  tenderest  charity,  of  Christian  for¬ 
giveness  of  enemies,  and  of  humble  res¬ 
ignation  to  the  will  of  Providence.  The 
second,  however,  was  of  a  very  opposite 
character,  and  was  in  truth  a  fierce  de¬ 
nunciation  under  the  direst  anathema, 
and  a  solemn  exclusion  frotn  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  church,  whether  in  heaven 
or  on  earth,  of  all  the  authors  of  his 
disgrace,  and  of  all  those  who  had  had  a 
shai'e  in  promoting  it  This  sentence, 
however,  he  was  afraid  to  make  public, 
and  he  contented  himself,  before  he  with¬ 
drew  to  his  convent,  with  dejmsiting  it, 
enclosed  in  an  earthern  pot,  upon  the 
top  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  St.  Sophia. 
Four  years  later  it  was  discovered  by 
Nkw  buiaa — Vou  II.,  No.  4. 


some  l)oys  who  had  mounted  the  pillars 
by  a  ladder  in  search  of  pigeons’  nests. 
It  was  made  public  without  delay.  The 
emperor  was  terrified  by  a  supposed  sii- 
}>ernatural  warning :  and,  believing  him¬ 
self  involved  in  this  excommunication, 
and  leai’ning  after  consultation  that  such 
a  censure  could  only  he  withdrawn  by 
the  person  who  had  inflicted  it,  consent¬ 
ed  to  the  restoration  of  Athanasius.  This 
weakne.ss  upon  his  part  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  caricature  which  in  itself  is 
not  uncharacteristic  of  the  age.  The 
foot-cloth  of  the  throne  was  carried  off, 
and  in  its  place  was  substituted  a  paint¬ 
ing,  or  piece  of  embroidery,  representing 
the  emperor  with  a  bridle  in  his  mouth 
and  the  patriarch  Athana.sius  leading  him, 
like  a  patient  beast  of  burden,  to  the  feet 
of  Christ  It  is  h.ardly  less  characteristic 
that,  the  authors  of  the  caricature  having 
been  discovered,  Athanasius  insisted  that 
I  they  should  be  put  to  death  ;  and  when 
Androuicus  refused  to  comply  w'ith  his 
fanatical  demand,  he  again  withdrew  in 
indignation  from  the  court,  and  ended 
his  days  in  the  retirement  of  his  cell. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  added,  that 
throughout  the  long  series  of  patriarchs 
who  occupied  the  patriarchal  throne  of 
St.  Sophia,  there  is  not  one  who  for  ex¬ 
travagance  and  rigor  in  the  enforcement 
of  discipline  can  be  compared  with  this 
Athanasius.  One  of  the  recorded  instan¬ 
ces  of  his  severity — his  punishing  an  ass 
which  had  eaten  a  lettuce  in  a  convent 
garden,  is  probably  only  a  pleasant  sa¬ 
tire  ;  but  the  satire,  if  satire  it  be,  is  at 
least  an  indication  of  the  popular  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  character.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  unfortunately,  there  are  to  be  found 
in  the  line  of  patriarchs  examples  of  lax¬ 
ity  hardly  less  extravagant  and  incredi¬ 
ble.  We  need  onljr  mention  the  patri¬ 
arch  Theophylact,  in  the  tenth  century, 
who  was  entirely  given  up  to  pleasure, 
keeping  no  fewer  than  two  tliousand  horses 
for  the  cha.se  and  the  hippodrome,  and 
so  utterly  absorbed  by  his  love  of  sport 
that  on  one  occasion  while  engaged,  in 
full  vestments,  at  one  of  the  solemn  ser¬ 
vices  of  Passion  Week,  in  St.  Sophia,  he 
actually  rushed  from  the  altar  to  the  sta¬ 
ble,  on  hearing  from  his  chief  equerry 
that  his  favorite  mare  hjui  just  foaled ; 
so  impatient  was  he  to  learn  how  far  the 
foal  had  realized  the  promise  of  exoel- 
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lence  M’hich  it«  breeding  had  held  out’.*  ! 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  fortiines  of 
St  Sophia  during  the  T^atin  occupation 
of  Constantinople.  But  it  is  certain  that, 
among  the  many  indignities  of  the  con¬ 
quest,  there  was  none  which  jarred  more 
painfully  on  the  national  feeling  than  the  ' 
profanation  of  the  sacred  dome  by  the 
rites  of  the  Western  heresy.  The  sacri-  ' 
legions  outrages  by  which  the  church  was  ^ 
desecrated  in  the  hrst  fury  and  license  of 
conquest,  and  which  have  hardly  a  par-  ‘ 
allel  except  in  the  frenzied  profanities  of 
the  French  Revolution,  gave  a  greater ! 
shock  to  the  common  feelings  of  human-  ^ 
ity,  and  excited  a  dee|)er  sense  of  natural 
horror  ;  but  it  may  l)e  doubted  whether  ' 
the  j)eculi5ir  religious  sensibilities  of  the  i 
Greeks  did  not  suffer  more  acutely  at  the  I 
sight  of  the  hateful  azyms  set  forth  on 
the  table  of  the  prothesis  of  their  national 
church,  or  of  tlie  deacon  ostentatiously 
pouring  water  into  the  chalice  within  the 
open  doors  of  its  l)ema.  And  if  such  was 
the  effect  on  the  religious  sensibilities  of 
the  Greeks  produced  by  these  ritual  in¬ 
novations,  it  was  a  no  less  painful  blow 
to  their  national  sentiment  when  the  first 
Latin  emi>eror,  Baldwin,  was  crowned 
in  their  ancient  basilica;  although  the 
bitterness  was  somewh.at  diminished  by 
tlie  absence  of  what  in  their  eyes  had  al¬ 
ways  been  an  essential  condition  of  the 
ceremony — the  unction  by  the  hands  of 
the  patriarch.  The  place  of  the  patriarch 
at  Baldwin's  coron.ation  was  held  by  the 
papal  legate.  The  Greek  patriarch  had 
tied ;  and  not  the  least  dramatic  among  ! 
the  strange  incidents  of  the  Latin  cap-  - 
ture  of  Constantinople  is  that  which  Ni- 1 
cetas,  the  historian  of  the  siege,  relates,  I 
among  the  events  of  his  own  flight  with 
his  family  to  Selymbria, — his  coming  up 
with  the  fugitive  i>atriarch,  alone  and  un¬ 
protected,  riding  ujion  an  ass,  in  search 
of  some  refuge  from  the  violence  of  the 
Latin  barbarian.  But  the  project  of  dena-  ^ 
tionalization  was  notlonglefl  incomplete 
in  this  point  by  the  conquerors.  Thomas  i 
Moroeini,  a  Venetian,  was  solemnly  en- j 
throned,  as  Latin  patriarch,  in  St.  Sophia; 
and,  in  the  vain  hope  of  perpetuating  the 
Venetian  succession,  he  was  bound  by  1 
oath  to  appoint  no  canons  of  St.  Sophia 
except  of  that  nation.  The  provision, } 


*  Baronius’  Annales,  tom.  xn.  956  (Lucca  ed.) 


however,  was  as  futile  ns  its  tenure  w’as 
shortlived.  Of  the  six  I>atin  patriarchs 
who  sat  in  St.  Sophia,  only  the  first  and 
last  were  Venetians.  Indeed,  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  nile  of  the  Latins  produoe<l  no 
permanent,  social,  or  religious  effe<*t  at 
Constantinople.  If  it  reached  IkjIow  the 
surface  at  all,  it  w'as  but  to  qiiicken  heart¬ 
burnings,  and  animosities  alre.ady  siitli- 
ciently  active.  The  only  trace  which  the 
Latins  left  of  their  occupation  of  St.  So¬ 
phia  is  a  monument  on  which  even  the 
most  indifferent  visitor  still  looks  with 
enjotion — the  tomb  of  the  greatest  of  the 
sons  of  Venice — 

“  Blind  old  Dandolo 

The  octogenarian  chief,  ByKaiitiunt't  Conquering; 
foe  1  ” 

Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the 
state  of  feeling  with  which  they  were 
regarded  by  tlie  Greeks,  from  the  re¬ 
corded  avowel  of  the  first  minister  of 
the  empire,  “that  he  would  jirefer  to  see 
the  turlian  of  Mahomet  in  Constantino¬ 
ple,  rather  than  the  Pope's  tiara  or  the 
cardinal’s  hat.”* 

And  yet,  on  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Greek  Empire,  w’e  find  Michael  Pala?olo- 
gus,  in  the  hope  of  not  only  disarming 
the  hostility  of  the  West,  but  of  con¬ 
verting  it  into  a  useful  alliance,  com¬ 
mencing  that  long  series  of  negotiations 
for  the  union  of  the  churches,  which 
flattered  Western  Christendom  with  de¬ 
lusive  hopes  for  above  a  hundred  years. 
But  this  attempt  was  as  futile  as  it  was  in¬ 
sincere.  The  union  agreed  to  with  every 
apjiearance  of  promise  for  the  West  at 
Lyons,  was  celebrated  with  all  external 
solemnity  in  St.  Sophia.  But,  for  the  liody 
'of  the  people  and  clergy,  the  celebration 
was  nothing  more  than  a  fonn  ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Michael,  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  his  successor  was  to  purify  St. 
Sophia,  and,  in  St.  Sophia,  the  national 
church  itself,  after  the  desecration  to 
which  it  had  thus  been  subjected  in  the 
eyes  of  the  orthodox  Easterns. 

Throughout  the  whole  series,  indeed, 
of  the  events  which  followed,  St  Sophia 
holds  a  prominent  position.  The  pos¬ 
session  of  the  great  national  temple  was 
the  object  of  many  a  struggle  between 
the  friends  of  union  and  the  far  more 
numerous  body  of  its  antagonists.  In 
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the  lant.  and  as  it  aeemed  the  most  prom- 1 
isinix,  effort  at  union, — that  made  by  John  ! 
Palieoloifus  in  the  very  throes  of  the  ex-  I 
pirinp^  empire,  when  it  was  ajji'eed  that 
the  representatives  of  the  two  churches 
should  meet  in  a  council  to  Ik;  held  in  the 
West, — it  may  also  Ik;  said  that,  for  the 
purjKjse  of  adding  authority  to  their  de¬ 
cision  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  peojde, 
Ht  Sophia  itself  was  transferred  to  the 
scene  of  the  deliberation.  The  |»atriarch 
was  attended  to  the  council  by  all  the 
great  dignitaries  of  the  cathedral.  Be- 
si<les  a  crowd  of  minor  officials,  the  five  , 
cross-bearers  of  St  Sophia,  and  the  Great 
Ecclesiarch  or  preacher — that  Syropulus 
whose  history  of  the  council  is  still  pre¬ 
served — ap{)eared  in  his  train.  The 
choicest  and  most  gorgeous  contents  of 
its  sacred  wardrobe,  all  its  richest  gold 
an<l  silver  plate,  all  its  costliest  ecclesias¬ 
tical  furniture,  were  carried  across  the 
sea  to  grace  the  array  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Greek  orthodoxy  ;  and  in  the  con¬ 
test  of  ecclesiastical  etiquette  which  en- 
sue<l,  the  chief  claim  of  the  patriarch  was 
m.ade  to  rest  upon  the  traditional  tisages 
of  St.  Sophia.  But  the  attemj>t  at  rep¬ 
resentation  did  not  reach  beyond  the 
name.  While  the  emperor,  wdth  the  pa¬ 
triarch  and  his  allies  in  the  project  of 
union,  was  engaged  in  discussion  at 
Florence,  the  true  St.  Sophia  was  the 
centre  of  a  fierce  and  fanatical  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  resistance ;  and 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  council  and  the 
completion  of  the  documentary  union,  the 
new  united  patriarch  (the  old  j)atriarch 
having  died  during  the  council)  was  con- 
secrate<i  in  St  So[)hia,  its  nave  was  a  si¬ 
lent  solitude ;  the  cross-bearers  withheld 
their  service;  the  long  array  of  clergy 
deserted  the  choir ;  and  not  a  single  voice 
was  found  but  those  of  the  pliant  officials 
of  the  court  engaged  in  the  ceremony,  to 
join  in  the  acclamations  and  prayers 
which  were  wont  to  hail  the  inauguration 
of  a  newly  consecrated  prelate. 

After  a  vain  effort  to  bend  the  national 
will,  m.aintained,  but  without  life  or  re¬ 


successor,  Constantine,  reverted,  almost 
in  despair,  to  the  expedient,  so  oft«n  tried 
in  vain,  of  a  renewal  of  the  union,  as  the 
price  of  Latin  aid  for  his  all  but  invest¬ 
ed  city.  Cardinal  Isidore  of  Russia  ar¬ 
rived  as  legate  from  the  pope  about  six 
months  before  the  great  catastrophe ; 
and,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1452,  St. 
Sophia  once  again  witnessed  the  union  of 
East  and  West  in  the  most  solemn  act  of 
their  common  worship,  the  names  of  the 
Po|»e  Nichohis  V.  and  of  Gregory  the 
unionist  patriarch  l)eing  joined  together 
in  the  commemoration.  But,  again,  the 
national  prejudice  was  too  strong  to  be 
hushed  by  the  instinct  of  fear,  or  seduced 
into  acquiescence  by  the  suggestions  of 
st;ite  policy.  The  people  turned  with 
contempt  from  the  unfamiliar  and  unj>io- 
turesque  costume  of  the  Latin  legate  and 
clergy,  and  fled  in  horror  from  the  altar 
desecrated  in  (ireek  eyes  by  the  unleav- 
ene<i  oblation  and  the  mingled  chalice  ; 
and  St.  Sophia  not  only  became  again  a 
desert,  but,  in  the  rigor  of  Byzantine  or¬ 
thodoxy,  the  jdiantor  unreflecting  Greeks 
who  had  received  communion  at  the 
hands  of  the  foreign  priest  were  subject¬ 
ed  to  public  penance  before  they  could 
be  admitted  into  any  other  of  the  national 
churches. 

Not  the  least  strange  passage  of  this 
curious  history  is  its  close,  in  which, 
wdiile  the  Turkish  invader  is  thunder¬ 
ing  at  the  walls,  St.  Sophia  is  seen  once 
again  filled  with  a  throng  of  trembling 
and  terror-stricken  worshipers.  Some 
of  the  incidents,  as  recorded  by  the  his¬ 
torian  Phranza,  himself  an  eye-wdtness, 
are  extremely  touching.  During  the 
sleepless  night  which  preceded  the  fall  of 
Const.antinople,  the  emperor,  with  a  few 
faithful  companions,  repaired  to  the  ca¬ 
thedral, — 

“  Within  a  few  hours  to  be  converted  into  a 
mosque,  and  receive  together  with  them  the 
Holy  Communion.  But  there  needed  an  im¬ 
pulse  more  iK)werful  than  the  calm  courage  of 
these  devoted  men.  to  overcome  the  supersti¬ 
tious  repugnance  with  which  the  great  mass 


ality,  for  some  years,  John  Palseologus 
himself  in  the  end  ab.andoned  the  un¬ 
popular  project.  He  formally  renounced 
the  union  before  his  death.  But  fear  was 
stronger  than  consistency ;  and  once 
more,  under  the  alarm  of  the  imminent 


of  the  people  had  deserted  the  church  which 
they  Iwlieved  to  have  been  polluted  by  the 
Latin  worship.  That  motive  was  found  in  a 
superstitious  belief  still  more  blind.  There 
was  an  old  prophecy  current  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  the  Turks  would  one  day  enter  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  that  they  would  carry  all  resist- 


invasion  of  the  Turks,  his  brother  and  |  lessly  before  them  as  far  as  the  Column  of 
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Constantine  in  the  square  before  St.  Sophia ; 
but  that  this  8|X)t  was  to  be  the  limit  of  their 
progress ;  that  an  angel  would  there  descend 
from  heaven,  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  which 
he  would  deliverto  a  man  who  was  to  be  seat¬ 
ed  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar;  and  that,  headed 
by  this  divinely-commissioned  leader,  the 
t'hristians  would  drive  back  the  Turks,  not 
alone  from  the  city,  but  to  the  extremest  con¬ 
fines  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  very  frontier 
of  Persia!  Strong  in  confidence  thus  inspired,  , 
the  helpless  citizens,  forgetting  the  ban  un-  ' 
der  which  it  had  Ireen  placed,  flocked  from 
every  part  of  the  capital  into  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia.  The  available  s]>ace  is  calculated 
to  be  capable  of  containing  30,00U  persons. 
In  the  course  of  an  hour  the  sanctuary,  the 
choir,  the  nave,  the  upper  and  lower  galleries, 
were  filled  with  the  multitudes  of  fathers  and 
husbands,  of  women  and  children,  of  priests,  : 
monks,  and  religious  virgins ;  the  doors  were 
barred  on  the  inside,  and  they  sought  protec-  < 
tion  from  the  sacred  dome  which  they  had  so 
lately  abhorred  as  a  profane  and  polluted  ed-  ; 
iflce.”* 

This  vain  hope  bat  agg^vated  the 
horrors  which  followed  ;  dreadful  as  they  , 
were,  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  commences  his  relation  of  them  i 
with  his  accustomed  sneer,  that  “  w'hilc 
this  crow  d  expected  the  descent  of  the 
tardy  angel,  the  doors  were  broken  with 
axes."  The  details  of  slaughter  and  pil¬ 
lage  are  beyond  our  present  purjMJse;  ; 
for  the  Christian  history  of  St.  Sophia 
terminates  with  that  fat^  moment  when 
the  conquering  Mahomet  at  the  head  of 
luB  “  vizirs,  bashaws,  and  guards,"  each 
of  whom,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  , 
historians,  “  was  robust  as  Hercules,  dex-  | 
torous  as  Apollo,  and  eijual  in  battle  to  j 
any  ten  ordinary  mortals,"  rode  to  the  ; 
great  door,  and,  with  difficulty  forcing 
a  passage  through  the  horror-stricken 
cro  wd,  advanced  to  the  high  altar  and  took  , 
}>OBses8ion  of  it  in  the  name  of  Islam, 
with  the  well-known  formula :  “  There 
is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the 
prophet  of  God.”  Even  for  the  material 
structure  itself,  the  work  of  destruction  ^ 
far  exceeded  all  that  had  gone  before, 
although  Gibbon,  with  much  truth,  iP 
with  much  bitterness,  remarks  that  the  . 
example  of  sacrilege  was  imitated  from  i 
the  Latin  conquerors  of  Constantinople.  { 
The  narative  of  Phranza  is  deeply  pa- 1 
tlmic.  In  his  highly-wrought  phrase,  | 
**  the  earthly  heaven,  the  second  tirma- 1 

*Uibbaa’i  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  vi.  p.  818. 


ment,  the  vehicle  of  the  cherubim,  the 
throne  and  the  glory  of  God,”  was  de¬ 
spoiled  of  the  accumulated  oblations  of 
ages  of  pious  munificence,  and  “  the  gold 
and  silver,  the  pearls  and  jewels,  the 
vases  and  sacerdotal  ornaments,  were 
most  wickedly  converted  to  the  service  of 
mankind.  After  the  divine  images  had 
been  stripped  of  all  that  could  be  availa¬ 
ble  to  a  profane  eye,  the  canvass,  or  the 
wood,  was  torn,  or  broken,  or  burnt,  or 
trodden  under  foot,  or  applied,  in  the  sta¬ 
bles  or  the  kitchen,  to  the  vilest  U8e8.”t 

The  memories  of  the  dreadful  day  still 
linger  in  the  whispered  traditions  of  the 
Greeks  of  C/onstantinople.  A  red  streak 
on  one  of  the  pillars  is  pointed  out  as  the 
mark  of  the  extent  of  the  carnage,  and  is 
reputed  to  have  been  made  by  Mahomet 
himself,  who  is  said  to  have  been  able, 
standing  on  the  hea|)ed-up  dead,  to  reach 
to  this  height  with  his  bloody  hand-l  A 
still  more  popular  tradition  is  attached 
to  a  closed-up  door  through  wdiich  it  is 
said  that  the  priest  who  was  celebrating 
the  mass  at  the  moment  when  the  Turks 
burst  into  the  church,  escajKjd,  W’ith  the 
sacred  elements  and  the  most  precious 
relics  of  the  sanctuary. §  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  Turks  attempted  to  pursue  him. 
The  door  close<l  behind.  All  efl’orts  to 
force  it  were  fruitless ;  the  priest  was 
seen  no  more  by  human  eyes ;  but  he  is  to 
return  once  again  on  the  day  of  retribu¬ 
tion,  when,  under  the  judgment  of  God, 
the  crescent  shall  fall,  and  the  ancient 
church  of  J  ustiniun  shall  again  be  restored 
to  the  long-deserted  worship  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Wisdom.  We  nmy  add  that  the 
mysterious  door  remained  undisturl>ed 
till  the  late  restoration  of  the  building, 
'when  it  w-as  found  to  lead  to  a  narrow 
passage  blocked  up  with  ma.sses  of  rub¬ 
bish  and  evidently  long  disused. 

On  the  Friday  which  followed  the 
stunning  of  the  city  the  new  ritual  of  St. 
Sophia  was  publicly  inaugurated.  Ma¬ 
homet,  having  assembled  his  troops  in 
the  great  market-place,  Akserai,  mai'ched 
in  military  array  to  the  church.  The 
imam  preached  from  the  ambo ;  the  Sul¬ 
tan  himself  performed  the  nattuu  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  on  the  great 

t  Gibbon's  Decline  aisl  Fall,  vol.  vi.  {».  31.5. 

j  Wallaoe,  “  Vol  Wein  nach  Conittautinopel, ’’ 
p.  IfiU. 

i  Aja  Sofia,  p.  8. 
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altar  bo  lately  hallowed  by  the  last  Chris-  ion  would  be  respected,  it  was  coupled 
tian  celebration  of  the  eucharistic  sacri- !  with  the  condition  that  they  were  to  look 
fice  ;  and  the  muezzin  jiroclaimed  from  to  the  Sultan  as  succeeding  to  the  posi- 
the  Venetian  bell-tower  the  ezan,  which  tion  of  their  fomer  sovereigns.  “  In  the 
has  never  failed  from  th.at  day  :  “  Cod  is  election  and  investiture  of  a  patriarch,” 
the  Most  High  !  there  is  no  Cod  but  Cod,  says  Cibbon,  “the  ceremonial  of  the  By- 
and  Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of  Cod!  zantine  court  was  revived  and  imitated. 
Come  to  the  Place  of  Tran(juillity!  Come  With  a  mixture  of  satisfaction  and  hor- 
to  the  Asylum  of  Salvation !  History  ror,  they  (the  Christians)  beheld  the  Sul- 
has  few  more  striking  contrasts  than  the  tan  on  his  throne  ;  who  delivered  into 
St  Sophia  thus  desecrated  presents  to  the  hands  of  Cennadius  the  crozier  or 
that  olden  temple  of  orthodoxy  which,  pastoral  staff,  the  .symbol  of  his  ecclesias- 
from  the  very  day  of  the  Hegira,  had  so  '  tical  office;  who  conducted  the  patriarch 
often  echoed  with  the  well-known  for-  to  the  gate  of  the  seraglio,  pi'esente<l  him 
mula  of  the  catechumen,  ’ Avd'^efAa  tco  with  a  richly  caparisoned  horse,  and  di- 
Ma)dj.teTf  xal  Tcaffi}  avrov  6ifin-  rected  the  vizirs  and  b:i.shaws  to  lead  him 
Xff  xal  StaSoxrj-  “  Anathema  to  Ma-  to  the  palace  which  h.ad  been  allotted  for 
hornet,  and  to  all  his  teachings  and  tra-  his  residence.  Driven  from  his  ancient 
ditions.”  patriarchal  church,  the  patriarch  estab- 

What  was  thus  done  for  the  material  lisheil  himself  for  a  time  in  the  church  of 
Church  of  St.  Sophia,  was  soon  after  the  Holy  Apostles.  That  church,  how- 
completed  by  the  form.al  subjection  of  its  ever,  he  was  soon  afterwards  compelled 
chief  j)astor  to  Ottoman  supremacy,  in  to  exchange  in  its  turn,  for  that  of  “  The 
the  a.ssumption  by  the  Sultan  of  all  those  Most  Holy”  ( IIotn^aKor/jlffTov )  to 
rights  in  relation  to  the  patriarch  which  which  some  of  the  most  interesting  relics 
ha<l  belonged  to  the  Byzantine  emperor,  of  this  old  cathe<lral,  and  among  them  the 
One  of  the  consequences  of  the  com-  throne  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  were 
plete  isolation  of  the  Constantinopolitan  transferred.  The  last  migration  of  the 
Church  from  the  West,  had  been  a  more  patriarchal  seat  was  to  the  church  of  St. 
entire  recognition  of  the  spiritual  head-  George,  where  it  is  now  fixe<l. 
ship  of  the  civil  niler,  than  was  consist-  The  hold  on  the  Church  thus  estab- 
ent  with  the  thefxTatic  theories  of  the  lished  by  the  coiujuerors  has  been  ruth- 
media*val  papacy  of  the  West.  The  con-  lessly  maintained.  The  power  not  mere- 
troversy  as  to  investitures  which  so  long  ly  of  api>ointing  but  of  setting  aside  the 
agihited  the  German  Empire,  was  entire-  patriarcii  has  l)een  freely  ami  unscrupu- 
^  ly  unknown  in  the  East.  The  forms  of  lously  exercised  ;  and  totheabnseof  this 

investiture  which  at  Treves  or  Cologne  power,  and  the  still  more  corrupt  .ac.qui- 
h.ad  given  so  much  offence,  as  appearing  escence  of  the  ))relates  in  its  exercise,  is 
to  involve  the  idea  of  spiritual  suprema-  to  be  traced  that  fatal  tmnt  of  simony 
cy  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  were  which  has  eaten  like  a  c.ancer  into  the 
quietly  accpiiesced  in  at  Constantinople,  very  heart  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The 
The  Greek  emj>eror  wivs  accustomed  to  patriarchal  dignity  was  not  bestowed  by 
invest  the  new  patriarch  by  placing  the  the  Sultan,  except  at  a  great  price;  and 
ring  U}K)n  his  finger  and  delivering  the  in  order  to  the  more  frequent  opportuni- 
crozier  into  his  hand :  and,  when  the  ty  of  exacting  this  price,  patnarchs  were 
|)olicy  of  Mahomet  II.  led  him  to  grant  unhesitatingly  dei>osed,  and  even  put  to 
toleration  to  his  new  Christian  subjects,  death,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  nmre 
it  also  suggested  forcibly  to  his  mind  the  frequently  a  vacancy  so  profitable  to  the 
a<lvantages  to  be  derive<l  from  the  jKJwer  Sultan  and  the  subordin.ate  officials.  The 
of  directing  or  controlling  the  choice  of  simony  of  the  head,  it  need  hardly  be 
their  chief  ecclesiasti'-al  ruler.  He  was  said,  involved  the  prevalence  of  propor- 
I  but  too  ready,  therefore,  to  claim  for  him-  tionate,  or  perhaps  even  deeper  guilt 

self  and  his  successors  the  rights  which  among  the  minor  dignitaries  of  the 
their  Christian  predecessors  ha<l  enjoyed ;  Church.* 

I  and  when  the  Christians  of  the  Byzan- -  -  — 

I  tine  Empire  received  the  assurance  that  I  •  See  Neale’s  “Patriarchate  of  Alexandria, 

j  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  their  relig-  vol.  ii.,  pp.  368-377,  &c. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  run  through 
the  various  councils  of  which  St  Sophia 
has  been  the  scene.  Rut  we  have  al¬ 
ready  exceeded  our  intended  limits.  We 
shall  only  mention  the  latest  of  the  series, 
and  perhaps  to  modern  ideas  the  most 
curious  ot  them  all — that  which  was  held 
on  occasion  of  the  celebra'  ed  Barlaamite 
controversy  upon  the  strange  form  of, 
OrientalQuietism — that  of  the'O/n^rrAf)-  ' 
— which  in  the  fourteenth  cetitury 
ran  its  coui’se  through  most  of  the  Greek 
monastenes  and  schools,  and  of  which  the 
theological  tenets,  as  well  as  the  charac¬ 
teristic  prai'tices,  are  embodied  in  the  in- 
stiaiction  of  one  of  its  most  prominent 
apologists.  “When  thou  art  alone  in 
thy  cell,”  says  he,  “  shut  thy  door  and 
seat  thyself  in  a  corner  ;  raise  thy  mind 
above  ^1  things  vain  and  transitory ;  re¬ 
cline  thy  beard  and  chin  upon  thy  breast ; 
turn  thy  eyes  and  thoughts  towards  the 
middle  of  tl>y  belly,  the  region  of  thy 
navel,  and  search  the  place  of  the  heart, 
the  seat  of  the  soul.  At  first  all  will  be 
dark  and  comfortless,  but  if  yon  perse¬ 
vere,  day  and  night,  you  will  feel  an  in¬ 
effable  joy ;  and  no  sooner  has  the  soul 
discoveretl  the  place  of  the  heart,  than  it 
is  involved  in  a  mystic  and  ethereal 
light.”  The  nature  of  this  supposed  light 
became  the  subject  of  a  violent  dispute, 
being  regarded  by  the  mystics  as  the  es¬ 
sence  of  God  himsi^lf,  while  Barhuitn,  as 
the  representative  of  Western  teaching, 
denounced  that  notion  as  heretical  and 
blasphemous.  In  the  more  philosophi¬ 
cal  explanation  of  the  later  Quietism,  a 
distinction  was  made  between  the  “  es¬ 
sence”  and  the  “  operations”  of  God ;  to 
w’hich  latter  category  was  referre<i  the 
light  of  the  mystics,  in  common  with  that 
of  the  Transfigursition  of  our  Lord  on 
Mount  Thabor.  The  details  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  held  on  this  heresy  in  St  Sophia,  un¬ 
der  the  presidency  of  the  Emperor  Can- 
tacuzenus  himself,  would  hai-dly  repay 
the  trouble  of  recital ;  but  not  the  least 
interesting  of  the  contrasts  lK*tween  the 
older  and  the  later  history  of  St  Sophia 
w’ould  be  a  comparison  of  these  Christian 
discussions  on  Quietism  with  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  Mahomet'in  council  which 
was  held  in  St  Sophia,  as  a  mo.sque  un- 1 
der  Murad  IV.,  and  of  which  V^on  Ham- ! 
mer  has  given  an  account  in  his  most 
valuable  notice  of  this  great  historical  | 


monument  of  Christian  and  Turkish  Con¬ 
stantinople.* 

Equally  instnictive  might  be  a  review 
of  the  military  triumphs  in  which  the 
name  of  the  old  c’atliedral  figures.  In  the 
latter  days  of  the  empire  they  were  in¬ 
frequent  enough,  the  last  l>eing  that 
which  followed  the  termination  of  the 
Pannonian  war.  But  the  reader  will  dwell 
with  greater  interest  on  a  more  recent 
military  crisis,  in  which,  under  its  new 
worship,  the  religious  iufiuences  of  St. 
Sophia  liave  been  used  as  an  incentive  to 
))0))ular  enthusiasm  and  a  rallying-point 
for  the  loyalty  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Cres¬ 
cent  It  was  on  occasion  of  the  well- 
known  coup-iU-nuiin  by  which  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  in  1822,  freed  himself  and  his 
crown  for  ever  from  the  military  despot¬ 
ism  of  the  Janissaries.  The  instrument 
employed  to  arouse  the  jmpular  enthusi¬ 
asm  was  the  San<ljac-Sheriff',  or  Holy 
Suindard,  which  is  made,  according  to  the 
tradition,  of  the  nether  garment  of  the 
Prophet,  and  is  so  8acre<l  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  people  that  it  is  forbidden  to 
all  but  true  believers  to  look  upon  it,  nor 
is  it  submitted  even  to  their  gaze  except 
u]>un  the  most  solemn  cccasions.  Hav¬ 
ing  collected  all  the  troops  u|)on  which 
reliance  could  be  placed,  the  Sultan  sum- 
mone<i  a  council,  in  which  he  proposed 
to  raise  the  Sandjac-Sheritf,  as  an  ap|>eal 
to  the  loyalty  of  all  good  Mussulmans. 
This  was  no  sooner  known  in  public, 
than  crowds  rushed  from  their  houses  in 
all  (juarters  of  the  city  to  join  the  proces¬ 
sion.  Upon  reaching  St.  Sophui,  the 
muffi  plantcsl  the  sa».-re<.i  banner  upon  the 
pulpit,  and  the  Sultan  pronounced  an 
anathema  against  all  who  should  refuse 
to  range  themselves  beneath  it  The 
Janissaries  were  then  solemnly  adjured 
j  to  acknowledge  their  error,  and  to  dis- 
I  perse.  On  their  refusiil,  the  Sultan  pro- 
I  posed  the  question  whether  it  was  law- 
!  ful  to  put  down  rebellious  subjects  by 
force,  and  on  the  Sheik’s  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  demanded  from  him  iiis  /rtru 
to  slay,  if  resistance  were  ofl’ere*!.  The 
fatal  /ettxt  was  accorded  ;  the  bloody  se¬ 
quel  of  the  history  is  known  ;  and  the 
impulse  thus  given  from  the  St.  Sophia 
of  Justinian  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Jan¬ 
issaries,  is  a  sort  of  historical  retribution 

*  CuDsUwtinopel  uii  dur  Bosporus,  i.,  p.  853. 
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for  the  destruction  of  the  older  church 
in  thiit  ancient  military  in.surrection — the 
Nika  sedition — which  forms,  in  some 
sense,  a  ])arallel  for  the  scenes  of  turbu¬ 
lence  so  fi'equent  in  the  Janissary  rule. 

There  is  another  topic  upon  which  we 
should  f?la<lly  dwell — the  influence  upon 
church  architecture  which  this  prcat 
monument  of  the  {genius  of  Anthemius 
has  exercised,  in  ancient  anil  in  modern 
times.  The  churches  of  the  same  name 
at  Trebizond,  at  Kiev,  at  Thessalonica, 
and  elsewhere,  are  servile  rej)ro(l actions 
of  the  church  of  Anthemius  ;  and  there 
is  hardly  a  church  of  the  Greek  or  Sla¬ 
vonic  rite  which  does  not  embody  some 
ot  the  ideas  of  the  jjreat  prototype  of  them 
all.  What  is  really  intere.sting  for  us  is 
to  com|)are  its  leading  characteristics  with 
those  of  the  earlier  as  well  Jis  of  the  later 
architecture  of  the  West,  and  to  estimate 
the  degree  of  influence  which  each  ex¬ 
erted  upon  the  other.  On  this  head  we 
csin  but  refer,  although  with  some  reser¬ 
vations,  to  the  elalxjrate  and  magnifi¬ 
cently  illustrated  work  of  MM.  Texier 
and  Pullan. 

Tfiese  and  the  other  as-sociations,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  of  St.  Sophia,  might 
supply  matter  for  speculation  almost  in¬ 
exhaustible.  But  it  is  time  to  draw  to  a 
close.  W e  can  not,  however,  |).ass  from 
the  subject  w'ithout  expressing  a  hope 
that,  in  the  increased  facilities  of  access 
which  the  recent  changes  in  the  policy  of 
the  Porte  have  createil,  some  scholar  may 
find  an  inducement  to  take  it  up  in  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  spirit — its  his¬ 
tory,  its  ceremonial,  its  art,  and  the  num¬ 
berless  associations  connected  with  each 
which  it  involves.  The  subject  would 
repay,  by  innumerable  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  illustrations,  the  researches  of  a 
student  thoroughly  familiar  with  Byzan¬ 
tine  history;  and  however  jealous  the 
suspicion  with  which  every  such  attempt 
is  still  watched  by  the  bigotry  of  local 
officials,  there  is  always  now  to  be  found 
in  the  influence  of  the  representatives  of 
the  W estern  Powers  with  the  higher  de¬ 
partments  of  the  government  of  the 
Porte,  a  means  of  counteracting  that  ad¬ 
verse  spirit  which,  in  former  days,  was 
sure  to  meet  every  effort  at  inquiry  upon 
the  very  threshold. 

“  Worse  than  steel  and  flame,  and  ages  slow 
Is  the  dread  sceptre  and  dominion  dire 


Of  men  who  nerer  felt  the  sacred  glow 
That  thoughts  of  thee  and  thine  on  polished 
breasts  bestow." 


I.*i8ure  Hour. 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  following  account  of  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  the  Royal  Academy 
is  given  in  Mr.  Thornbury’s  “  Haunted 
London” :  • 

Germs  of  this  institution  are  to  be 
found  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I, 
when  Sir  Francis  Kynaston,  a  translator 
of  Chaucer  into  Latin  (circa  1636),  was 
chosen  regent  of  an  academy  in  Covent 
Garden. 

In  1643,  that  shifty  adventurer.  Sir 
Balthazar  Gerbier,  who  had  been  fellow- 
ambassador  with  Rul)ens  in  S|)mn,  start¬ 
ed  some  quack  establishment  of  thesifme 
kind  at  Bethnal  Green.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Surinam,  was  turned  out  by  the 
Dutch,  came  back,  designed  an  ugly 
hou.se  at  Hempsted  Marsl^,  and  died  in 
1667. 

In  1711  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  instituted 
a  private  academy,  of  w’hich  he  became 
president  Hogarth,  writing  alxuit  1760, 
says  that  sixty  years  before  some  artists 
had  started  an  academy,  but  their  lead¬ 
ers  assuming  too  much  porajjosity,  a 
caricature  procession  was  drawn  on  the 
walls  of  the  studio,  upon  which  the  so¬ 
ciety  broke  up  in  dudgeon.  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  in  1724,  then  set  up  an  aca¬ 
demy  at  his  own  house  in  Co  vent  Gar¬ 
den,  while  others,  under  Vanderbank, 
turned  a  meeting-house  into  a  studio ; 
but  these  rival  confederations  broke  up 
at  Sir  James’s  death  in  1734. 

Hogarth,  his  son-in-law,  opened  an 
academy,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mo¬ 
ser,  at  the  house  of  a  painter  named  Peter 
Hyde,  in  Greyhound  Court,  Arundel 
Street  In  1731)  these  artists  removed  to 
a  more  commodious  house  in  Peter's 
Court  St  Martin’s  Lane,  where  they  con¬ 
tinued  till  1767,  when  they  removed  to 
Pall  Mall. 

In  1738  the  Duke  of  Richmond  threw 
open  his  gallery  at  Whitt^hall,  closed  it 
again  when  his  absence  in  the  German 


•  Hauntetl  London.  By  Walter  Thombury. 
!  London:  Hnnt and  Blackett.  1865. 
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war  prevented  the  payinj;  of  the  premi¬ 
ums,  was  laughed  at,  and  then  re-oi)ened 
it  again.  It  lasted  some  years,  and  Ed¬ 
wards,  author  of  the  “  Anecdotes,”  stud¬ 
ied  there. 

In  1753  some  artists  meeting  at  the 
“Turk’s  Head,”  Gerard  Street,  Soho, 
trieii  ineffectually  to  oiganize  an  acade¬ 
my  ;  hut  in  1765  they  obtained  a  charter, 
and  apointed  Mr.  Laml)ert  president. 

In  1760  the  Brst  exhibition  of  }»icture8 
was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  in  1761  there  were  two  exhibi¬ 
tions,  one  at  Spiing  Gardens ;  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  Hogarth  illustrated  a  catalogue,  with 
a  compliment  to  the  young  king  and  a 
caricature  of  rich  connoisseurs. 

In  1768  eight  of  the  directors  of  the 
Spring  Gardens  society,  indignant  at  Mr. 
Kirby  being  made  president  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Haymnn,  resign¬ 
ed,  *and  co-operating  with  sixteen  others 
who  had  been  ejected,  secretely  founded 
a  new  society.  Wilton,  Chaml)ers,  West, 
Cotes,  and  Closer  were  the  leaders  in  this 
scheme,  and  lieynolds  soon  joined  them, 
tempted,  it  is  supposed,  by  a  promise  of 
knighthood. 

West  was  the  chief  mover  in  this  in¬ 
trigue.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  who 
had  tried  to  raise  £3000  to  enable  the 
American  artist  to  abandon  portrait  paint¬ 
ing,  bad  gained  the  royal  ear,  and  W  est 
was  painting  the  “Departure  of  Kegu- 
lus”  for  tlie  king,  who  was  even  persua¬ 
ded  and  flattered  into  drawing  up  sever¬ 
al  of  the  laws  of  the  new  society  with 
his  own  hand.*  The  king  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  with  unworthy  dissimulation,  af¬ 
fected  outwardly  a  complete  neutrality 
between  the  two  camps,  presented  th'e 
Spring  Gardens  society  with  £100,  and 
even  attended  their,  exhibition. 

The  king’s  patronage  of  the  new  So¬ 
ciety  was  disclosed  to  honest  Mr.  Kirby 
(father  of  Mrs.  Trimmer,  and  the  artist 
who  had  taught  the  king  perspective)  in 
a  very  malicious  and  mortifying  manner, 
and  the  story  was  related  to  Mr.  Galt  by 
West,  with  a  quiet  cold  spite  peculiarly 
his  own .  Mr.  Kirby  came  to  the  palace  just 
as  West  was  submitting  his  sketch  for 
“  liegulus”  to  the  king.  West  was  a 
true  courtier,  and  knew  well  how  to 
make  a  patron  suggest  his  own  subject,  j 


•  Galt’i  “  Life  of  Wcbt,  ”  pt.  ii.  p.  25. 


Kirby  praised  the  picture,  and  hoped 
Mr.  West  intended  to  exhibit  it.  The 
Quaker  slily  replied  that  that  depended 
on  his  Majesty’s  pleasure.  The  king  like  a 
true  confederate,  immediately  said,  “  As¬ 
suredly  I  shall  be  happy  to  let  the  work  be 
shown  to  the  public.”  “Then  Mr.  West,” 
said  the  perhaps  too  arrogant  president, 
“you  w'ill  send  it  to  my  exhibition?” 
“  No !”  said  the  king,  and  the  word.s 
must  have  been  thunderbolts  to  poor 
Kirby;  “it  must  go  to  my  exhibiton.”t 
“Poor  Kirby,”  says  West,  “only  two 
nights  before,  had  declared  that  the  design 
of  forming  such  an  institution  wjis  not  con¬ 
templated.  His  color  forsook  him — his 
countenanc*e  became  yellow  with  mortifi¬ 
cation — he  bowed  with  jirofound  humili¬ 
ty,  and  instantly  retired;  uor  did  Ae  long 
gurfire  the  shock.'" 

Mr.  West,  is  wrong,  however,  in  the 
last  statement,  for  his  rival  did  not  die 
till  1774.  Mr.  Kirby,  a  most  estiinable 
man,  was  originally  a  house-painter  at 
IpswMch.  He  became  acquainted  with 
Gainsborough,  was  introduced  by  Lord 
Bute  to  the  king,  and  wrote  and  edited 
some  valuable  works  on  per8i>et^tive,  to 
one  of  which  Hogarth  contributed  an  in¬ 
imitable  frontispiece. 

Sir  Kobert  Strange  says  much  of  this 
intrigue  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Dalton,J 
a  print-seller  in  Pall  Mall,  and  the  king’s 
librarian,  in  whose  rooms  the  exhibition 
was  held  in  1767  and  1768. 

Thus  an  American  Quaker,  a  Swiss, 
and  a  Swede — (a  gold-chaser,  a  coach- 
painter,  an  architect,  and  a  third-rate 
painter  like  West) — ignobly  esLiblished 
the  Iloyal  Academy.  Many  eminent  men 
refused  to  join  the  new  society.  Allan 
liamsay,  Hudson,  Scott  the  marine-paint¬ 
er,  and  liomney  were  opposed  to  it.  En¬ 
gravers  (much  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy)  were  Excluded  ;  and,  worst  of  all, 
one  of  the  new  laws  was  that  no  artist 
should  be  eligible  to  academic  honors 
who  did  not  exhibit  his  works  in  the 
Academy’s  rooms :  thus  depriving  for 
ever  every  English  artist  of  the  right 
to  earn  money  by  exhibiting  his  own 
works. § 

The  proportion  of  foreigners  in  the 

t  Ibid.  pp. 36-38. 

j  Strange's  “  Enquiry  into  the  Rise  and  E^tnb- 
lisliment  of  Uie  Royal  Ai^ademy”  (1775). 

§  Eye’s  “Eatronage  of  British  art,”  p.  131. 
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Academy  was  very  larpe.  The  two  la¬ 
dies  who  became  members  (Angelica 
Kauffmann  and  Mrs.  Moser)  were  both 
Swiss.* 

The  unlucky  incorporated  society,  de¬ 
prived  of  its  share  of  the  St.  Martin’s 
Lane  casts,  etc.,  and  shut  out  from  the 
Academy,  furnished  a  studio  over  the  ■ 
cyder-ccllars  in  Maiden  Lane,  struggled 
6n  till  1807,  and  then  cease«l  to  exist. 

The  first  officers  of  the  new  society 
were — Joshua  Ileyiu)lds,  president ;  Mo¬ 
ser,  keeper;  Newton,  Secretary  ;  Penny, 
professor  of  painting  ;  Sandby,  professor 
of  architecture;  Wale,  professor  of  per¬ 
spective  ;  W.  Hunter,  professor  of  anato¬ 
my  ;  ChamWrs,  trea.«urer;  and  Wilson, 
librarian.  Goldsmith  was  chosen  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  at  a  later  period. 

The  catalogue  of  the  first  exhibition  of 
the  Hoyal  Academy  contains  the  names 
of  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  pictures  : 
llayman  exhibited  scenes  from  “  Don 
Quixote;”  Hooker,  some  Liverpool  views; 
Heynolds,  some  allegorized  portraits  ; 
Miss  Kauffmann,  some  of  her  tame  Ho¬ 
meric  figures;  West,  his  “  Hegulus” 
(that  killed  Kirby)  and  a  Venus  and  Ad¬ 
onis  ;  Zuccarelli,  two  landscapes. 

In  1838  (the  first  year  of  the  National 
Galleiy),  there  were,  including  busts  and 
architectural  designs,  1382  works  of  art 
exhibited.  Among  the  jiictures  then 
shown  were — Stanfield’s  “  Chasse  Maive 
off  the  Gulf-stream  Light ;”  a  great  coarse 
picture  of  “  The  Privy  Council,”  by 
Wilkie;  portraits  of  men  and  dogs,  by 

•  The  oripnal  thirty-nix  Academiciann  were — 
Benjamin  West,  Franeewo  Zuccarelli,  Nathaniel 
l>an<-e,  Richard  Wilson,  George  Michael  Moser, 
•Samuel  Wule  (a  sign-}Miinter),  J. Baptist  Cipriani, 
Jereiiiiiih  Meyer,  Angcliea  Kautlhiunu,  Charles 
Catton  (a  coach  and  sign-painter),  Emncesco 
Biirtolozzi,  Francis  Cotes,  Edward  I’enny,  George 
Barrett  (Wilson's  rival),  Paul  >Saiidhy,  Richard 
Yeo,  Mary  Moser,  Agostino  Carlini,  William 
Chambers  (the  architect  of  Strnierset  House), 
Joseph  Wilton  (the  sculptor),  Francis  Milner  New¬ 
ton,  Francis  Haynian,  John  Baker,  Ma<on,  Cham¬ 
berlin,  John  Gwynn,  Thomas  Gainsborough, 
Doiniiiick  Serres,  Peter  Torus  (a  drapery-painter 
fur  lU'ynulds,  who  finally  committed  suicide), 
Nathaniel  Hone  (who  for  his  HIk*!  on  Reynolds 
was  ex|)elled  the  academy),  .Joshua  Reynolds, 
John  Richards,  Thomas  ISandby,  George  Dance, 
J.  Tyler,  William  Hoare  of  Bath,  and  Johann 
Zoffani.  In  1772  Edwai-d  Burch,  Richanl  Cos- 
way,  .Joseph  Nollekens,  an<l  James  Barry  (expell¬ 
ed  in  1727)  made  up  the  forty, —  Womum't  Pr«- 
Jac«  to  ike  “  Lectwet  oa  I’aintiwf.” 


Landfteer;  “The  Pifferari.”  “  Phryne,” 
and  “  Banishment  of  Ovid,”  by  Turner; 
“  A  Bacchante,”  by  Etty  ;  “  Gaston  de 
Foix,”  by  Kastlake ;  Allan’s  “  Sl.ave  mar¬ 
ket,”  Leslie’s  “Dinner  scene  from  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ;”  “  A  view 
on  the  Hhine,”  by  Callcott ;  Shee’s  j)or- 
trait  of  Sir  Francis  lJurdett :  |)ortrait8  by 
Pickersgill  ;  Maclise’s  “  Christmas  in  the 
Olden  Time,”  and  “Olivia  and  Sophia 
fitting  out  Moses  for  the  Fair ;”  “  The 
M-issacre  of  the  Innocents,”  by  Hilton  ; 
and  a  picture  by  Uwins.f 

Angelica  Katiffmann  and  Biaggio  Re¬ 
becca  helfieri  to  decorate  the  Academy’s 
old  cotmcil-chamlrer  at  Somersef  House. 
The  jiaintings  still  exist.  Rebecca  was 
an  eccentric,  conceited  Italian  artist,  who 
decorated  several  rooms  at  Windsor,  and 
offended  the  worthy,  precise  old  king  by 
his  practical  jokes.  On  one  occasion, know¬ 
ing  he  would  meet  the  king  on  his  way 
to  Windsor  with  West,  he  stuckapa]>er 
star  on  his  coat.  The  next  time  West 
came,  the  king  was  curious  to  know  who 
the  foreign  nobleman  was  he  had  seen 
“Person  of  distinction,  eh  Teh?” — and 
was  doubtless  vexetl  at  the  joke. 

Rebecca’s  favorite  trick  was  to  draw  a 
half-crown  on  paj)er  and  place  it  on  the 
floor  of  one  of  the  ante  rooms  at  Wind¬ 
sor,  laughing  immoderately  at  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  some  fat  Btibb  Dodding- 
ton  of  a  courtier  in  full  dress,  sword  and 
bag,  would  run  and  scuffle  to  pick  it 
up-t 

Fuseli  took  his  place  as  Keeper  of  the 
Academy  in  180,5.  Smirke  had  been 
elected,  but  (ieorge  III.,  hearing  th.at  he 
was  a  democrat,  refused  to  confirm  the 
ap|>ointment.  Haydon,  who  called  on 
Fuseli  in  Berners  Street  in  1805,  when 
he  had  left  his  father  the  bookseller  at 
Plymouth,  describes  him  as  “a  little 
white-headed,  lion-faced  man,  in  an  old 
flannel  dressing-gown  tied  round  his 
waist  with  a  piece  of  rope,  and  upon  his 
head  the  bottom  of  Mrs.  Fuseli’s  work- 
ba.sk  et.” 

Elsewhere  the  impetuous  Haydon 
sketches  him  vigorously,  h'useli  was 
about  five  feet  five  inches  high,  had  a 
compact  little  form,  stooel  firmly  at  his 
easel,  j)ainted  with  his  left  hand,  never 


f  Royal  Aciulemy  Catalogues,  Brit.  Mus. 
J  Smith's  “NoUckeng,”  vol.  i.  p.  381. 
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held  hia  palette  upon  hia  tlinmh,  but  kept 
it  upon  hia  atone  alab,  and  being  very  , 
near-aighted  and  too  vain  to  wear  glaaaea,  i 
uaed  to  dab  hia  beastly  brush  into  the  oil, 
and,  sweeping  round  the  palette  in  the 
dark,  take  up  a  great  lump  of  white,  red, 
or  blue,  and  plaster  it  over  a  shoulder  or 
a  face;  then  prj’ing  close  in,  he  would 
turn  round  and  8j»y,  “  Dat’a  a  fine  ])ur- 
ple !  it’s  very  like  Correggio and  then 
all  of  a  sudden  burst  out  with  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  Homer,  Tasso,  Dante,  Ovid, 
Virgil,  or  the  Niebelungen,  and  say, 
“  Paint  dat !”  “  I  found  him,”  says  Hay- 
don,  “a  most  grotesque  mixture  of  litera¬ 
ture,  art,  scepticism,  indelicacy,  profani¬ 
ty,  and  kindness.  He  put  me  in  mind  of 
Archimago  in  Spenser.”* 

When  Haydon  came  first  to  town 
fi'om  Plymouth,  he  lodged  at  342,  Strand, 
near  Cliaring  Cross,  and  close  to  his 
fellow-student,  the  go«id-naturetl,  indo¬ 
lent,  clever  Jackson.  The  very  morning 
he  arrived  he  hurried  oft’  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition,  and  mistaking  the  new  church  in 
the  Strand  for  Somerset  House,  ran  up 
the  steps  and  offered  his  shilling  to  a 
beadle.  When  he  at  Last  found  the 
right  house,  Opie's  “  Gil  Bias  ”  and 
Westall’s  “  ShipwTecked  S:iilor  lioy” 
were  all  the  historical  pictures  he  could 
find. 

Sic  Joshua  read  his  first  discourse  in 
1769.  Barry  commence<l  his  lectures  in 
1784,  ended  them  in  1798,  and  was  ex¬ 
pelled  the  Academy  in  1799.  Opie  de¬ 
livered  his  lectures  in  1807,  the  year  he 
died.  Fuseli  began  in  1801,  and  deliv¬ 
ered  tw’elve  in  all. 

It  was  on  St  George’s  Day,  1771, 
that  Sir  Joshua  lieynolds  took  the  chair 
at  the  first  annual  dinner  of  the  lioyal 
Academy.  Dr.  Johnson  was  there,  with 
Goldsmith  and  Horace  Walpole.  Gold¬ 
smith  got  the  ear  of  the  company,  but 
was  laughed  at  by  Johnson  for  professing 
bis  enthusiastic  belief  in  Chatterton’s  dis¬ 
covery  of  ancient  poems.  Walpole,  who 
h.ad  believed  in  the  poet  of  Bristol  till 
he  was  laughed  at  by  Mason  and  Gray, 
began  to  banter  Goldsmith  on  his  opin¬ 
ions,  when,  as  he  says,  to  his  surprise 
and  concern,  and  the  dashing  of  his 
mirth,  be  first  heard  that  the  poor  lad 

•  Lite  of  Hardon.  By  Tom  Taylor.  Vol.  i. 
p.  30. 
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had  been  to  London  and  had  destroyed 
himself. 

It  was  while  lieynolds  was  lecturing 
at  Somerset  .••louse  th.at  the  floor  su*l- 
denly  began  to  give  way.  Turner,  then 
a  boy,  was  standing  ne.ar  the  lecturer, 
lieynolds  remained  calm,  and  s.aid  after¬ 
wards  that  his  only  thought  was  what  a 
loss  to  English  art  the  death  of  that 
roomfull  w’ould  h.ave  been. 

When  Mr.  Wale,  the  Professor  of 
Pers|)ective,  died.  Sir  Joshua  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  Mr.  Bonomi  elected  to  the 
post,  but  he  was  treated  with  great  dis- 
resjMHit  by  Mr.  Copley  and  others,  who 
refu8e<i  to  look  at  Mr.  Bonomi’s  draw¬ 
ings,  which  Sir  Joshua  (as  stmie  in.ain- 
tained,  contrary  to  rule)  had  pro<luced 
at  Fuseli’s  election  as  Academician.  Itcy- 
nolds  at  first  threatened  to  resign  the 
presidency. 

Turner’s  n.ame  first  appeared  with  the 
title  of  Professor  of  Persjiective  attached 
to  it  in  the  cabilogues  in  1808.  His  lec¬ 
tures  were  bad,  from  his  utter  want  of 
language,  but  he  took  great  pmns  with 
his  diagrams,  and  his  ideas  w’ere  often 
original.  On  one  celebrated  occasion 
Turner  airived  in  the  lecture-room  late 
and  much  perturlied.  He  dived  first 
into  one  fiocket  and  then  into  another;  at 
last  he ejaculaterl  these  memorable  words: 
“Gentlemen,  I’ve  lieen  and  left  my  lec¬ 
ture  in  the  hackney-coach  !”t 

In  1779,  O’Keefe  descrilies  going  to 
Somerset  House  to  hear  Dr.  William 
Hunter  lecture  on  anatomy.  He  de¬ 
scribes  him  as  a  jocose  little  man,  in  “a 
handsome  modest”  wig.  A  skeleton 
hung  on  a  pivot  by  his  side,  and  on  his 
other  hand  stoo<l  a  young  man  half  stri|)- 
ped.  Every  now  ami  then  he  paused,  to 
turn  to  the  dead  or  the  living  example.^ 

Fuseli  Buct^eedwl  Bari'y  as  Lecturer 
on  Painting,  in  179!t,  and  became  Kc*eper 
on  the  death  of  Wilton  the  sculptor,  in 
1803.  He  <lied  in  182.7,  aged  eighty- 
four,  and  w’as  buried  in  St.  I’aul's,  be¬ 
tween  Reynolds  and  Opie.  I^irwrence, 
Beechey,  Reinagle,  Chalon,  Jones,  and 
Mulready  followed  him  to  his  stately 
grave.  The  body  had  ])reviously  been 
laid  in  state  in  Somerset  House,  his  pic- 

t  Thornbury’s  “Life  of  Turner,"  vol.  ii.  p. 
107  (a  careless  book,  but  still  containing  much 
curious,  authentic,  and  original  anecdote). 

t  O’Keefe's  “Life,"  vol.  i.  p.  386. 
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tures  of  “The  I^azar  House”  and  “The  1 
Bridfjinjf  of  Chaos”  being  hung  over 
the  codiii. 

Wiieii  Sir  Joshua  died,  in  1792,  his 
boily,  chested  in  a  black  velvet  coffin, 
lay  in  state  in  a  room  hung  with  sable  in 
Somerset  House.  Burke  and  Barry,  Bos¬ 
well  and  Langton,  Kemble  and  John 
Hunter,  Townley  and  Angerstein  came 
to  witness  the  ceremony. 


Macmillan’s  Magazine. 

CAWNPORE.* 

How  fast  events  drift  down  the  tor¬ 
rent  of  Time !  To  us,  who  had  come  to 
be  as  it  were  our  present  selves  when  the 
Intiiau  Mutiny  took  place,  it  seems  as  if 
it  had  happered  but  yesterday.  It  is 
only  when  we  are  struck  by  tinding  the 
little  children  who  were  then  pitied  as 
orphans  grown  into  men  l)eginning  lile 
on  their  own  account,  or  when  we  hear 
of  the  generals  who  commanded  in  the 
field  as  aged  veterans  enjoying  their  hard¬ 
ly  earned  honors,  that  we  realize  that 
what  seems  so  fresh  is  a  thing  of  history. 

There  we  were,  in  the  midst  of  our 
usual  oi’cupations,  a  few  of  us  more  anx¬ 
ious  than  usual  for  kindred  far  away. 
But  the  first  dismay  and  alarm  of  the 
mutiny  had  subsided,  relief  was  on  the 
way,  and  we  trusted  to  British  courage 
to  hold  out  till  it  should  arrive.  The 
world  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
Manchester  Exhibition,  and  chiefiy  occu¬ 
pied  with  discussing  the  new  lights  that 
systematic  arrangement  had  cast  upon 
ideas  of  the  history  of  art,  or  bewailing 
the  inconveniences  of  crowded  trains, 
overfull  stations,  and  lodgings  obtained 
by  a  hap])y  accident.  Then  ciime  the 
exclamations  of  newspaper  readers  in  the 
trains,  revealing  to  their  companions  a 
sense  that  something  more  than  usually 
frightful  had  taken  place.  Then  there 
was  an  eager  a.sking  of  questions  and 
bonowing  of  papers.  Gentlemen  satis¬ 
fied  their  first  curiosity,  and  advised  their 
lady-friends  to  abstain  from  reading,  in 
the  hojie  that  what  was  so  horrible  might 
yet  turn  out  untrue. 

•  Cawuporc.  By  G.  O.  Trevelyan.  Macmillan 
and  Ou. 


Alas  !  though  some  of  the  more  sav¬ 
age  details  w'ere  happily  contradicted, 
the  main  fact  became  day  after  day 
more  appallingly  certain;  and,  as  let¬ 
ters  and  fragments  of  evidence  came 
forth  one  after,  the  other,  the  impression 
became  the  more  sickening  an<l  oppres¬ 
sive  as  it  w'as  borne  in  on  us  that  these 
were  sufferers  of  w’ays  and  habits  similar 
to  ourselves,  lately  reailing  the  same 
books,  and  with  the  same  pleasures  and 
interests  as  ourselves.  We  had  read 
coolly  enough  of  many  a  historical  mas¬ 
sacre  ;  but  once  for  all  those  fragments 
of  Cawnpore  records  brought  home  to 
us  the  deadly  agonies  of  many  a  name¬ 
less  suflerer,  whom  we  have  pas.sed  light¬ 
ly  by  in  the  historian’s  vague  idiom, 
“They  all  were  put  to  the  sword.”  What 
that  smooth  monosyllabic  sentence  con*- 
veys  we  know  better  now  than  ever  we 
did  l»efore. 

And  now’,  just  when  the  catastrophe 
has  piLSsed  inU)  history,  when  the  wound 
luas  ceased  to  l>e  new',  and  yet  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  still  .accessible  in  its  freshness, 
Mr.  Trevelyan  has  given  us  the  story  of 
Cawnpore,  gathering  up  and  connecting 
those  scattered  notices  which  make  con- 
teinporai-y  history  reach  us  in  so  confused 
and  entangled  a  manner,  drawing  out 
the  thread  into  a  clear  narrative,  and, 
al)ove  all,  telling  the  history  with  head, 
heart,  and  soul — a  head  to  read  its  mean¬ 
ing,  a  heart  to  feel  its  piteous  woeful¬ 
ness,  and  a  soul  to  perceive  that  w'hich 
exalts  and  makes  its  woefulness  endura¬ 
ble.  Sometimes  the  allu.sions  m.ay  seem 
somewhat  forceil,  and  give  an  air  of 
afi’ectatioD  and  fine  writing,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  many  cases  this  recurrence 
to  impressive  phrases  and  scenes  already 
engraven  on  the  narrator’s  mind  is  one 
of  the  forms  of  reserve  which  strong  feel¬ 
ing  is  prone  to  adopt,  and  which  anoth¬ 
er  kind  of  mind  finds  distasteful. 

We  already  know'  how  strong  has 
been  the  “  Competition  Wallah’s”  uni¬ 
form  testimony  against  the  hateful — we 
had  w'ell-nigh  said  bimtal — vulgarism, 
that  ti’eats  ail  natives  as  “  niggers.”  In 
these  days,  when  scarcely  a  family  fails 
to  have  a  son  in  one  or  other  of  the  col¬ 
onies  in  some  capacity,  civil  or  military, 
w’e  surely  have  warnings  enough  to  com¬ 
bat  as  much  as  possible  this  unhappy 
^  torm  of  slang,  and,  without  falling  into 
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anrealitiee  of  sentiment,  to  endeavor  to  '  ance,  the  extent  of  which  to  a  Hindoo 
brinff  back  that  tone — which  for  want  of  mind  we  in  Europe  can  scarcely  estimate, 
a  better  terra  we  call  chivalrous,  thontjh  Seereek  Dhoondho  Punth,  l)etter  known 
the  ajB^es  of  chivalry  were  mostly  devoid  as  the  Nana,  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
of  it^ — that  retjards  ea[>ecial  forbearance  polish  of  which  an  untam^  tijjer  niay  be 
and  consideration  as  due  to  the  inferior  capable.  Intimate  with  all  the  ofticers 
and  helpless.  of  the  cantonment.,  furnishinfr  his  palace 

Thiit  scorn  meets  with  a  more  bitter  at  Hithoor  with  as  much  Euro|)ean  splen- 
reqiiital  than  ill-usap^  mijjht  almost  be  dor  as  lie  could  achieve,  yet  all  the  time 
said  to  be  the  moral  of  this  book.  To  with  dea<lly  hate  to  England  in  his  heart, 
pamper  a  wild  animal  without  gaining  he  hail  obtained  such  trust  from  the 
Its  affections  is  only  to  prepare  it  for  de-  Gleneral  that  his  protection  was  request- 
structiveness.  And  the  earlier  chapters  e<l.  lie  “took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
of  this  lamentable  tale  are  the  descrip-  midst  of  the  houses  occupietl  by  the  ci- 
tion  of  how  the  creature  wiis  gratifie«i  vilians  and  their  families;  the  Tre-asury, 
with  whatever  could  feed  its  pride  and  which  conUiined  upwards  of  £l(M),(MK), 
love  of  ease,  but  all  flung  to  it  with  was  put  under  the  custody  of  bis  body- 
averted  head  and  disdainful  eye.  Sever-  guard  ;  ami  it  was  even  pro|)osed  that 
ity  is  a  safer  course  than  indulgence  the  ladies  and  children  should  be  placed 
without  kindness.  These  are  things  of  in  sanctuary  in  Hithoor  Palace.”  Still 
system  for  which  individuals  can  scarce-  some  questione<i  the  safety  of  trusting 
ly  be  censured,  though  individuals  have  the  fold  to  the  keeping  of  the  wolf,  and 
greviously  suffered  for  them.  Yet  we  in  a  dilatory  manner  a  species  of  defence 
would  retract  our  saying  that  individuals  was  prepared.  By  an  unhappy  blunder, 
cjin  scjircely  be  censured;  for  surely,  the  magazine,  with  its  river-protected 
whatever  the  haniening  effiMjt  of  exam-  side,  was  neglected ;  and  a  ‘  mud  wall 
pie,  habitual  scorn  and  rudeness  are  no  four  feet  high  was  thrown  up  round  the 
slight  offence ;  and  happily  many  a  noble  buildings  which  composed  the  old  dra- 
exception  has  upheld  that  the  true  gen-  goon  hospital,  and  ten  guns  of  various 
tleinan  is  unfailing  in  courtesy  even  to  calibre  were  placed  in  position  round  the 
the  most  mean  and  annoying  of  dei)end-  intrenchment’  ” 

ents.  “  What  do  you  call  that  place  you  are 

From  the  causes  of  irritation  we  p.a-ss  making  out  there  T”  asked  Azimoolah, 
to  the  first  flashes  of  the  tempest,  and  to  the  Nana’s  confidant,  of  an  English  lieu- 
that  much  abused  confidence  which  at  tenant 

one  moment  angers  us  as  infatuation  or  “  I  am  sure  I  don’t  know.” 

almost  judicial  blindness,  at  another  is  “  Call  it  the  Fort  of  Despair !”  said 

touching  by  its  warm  affectionate  reliance  the  Hindoo. 

on  the  treacherous  friends  and  fellow-  “No,  no,”  answered  the  undaunted 
soldiers  whose  hostility  was  discredited  Englishman  ;  “  we  will  call  it  the  Fort 
even  when  their  muskets  were  loaded  of  Victory.” 

and  their  swords  drawn.  Among  those  Alas !  if  brave  hearts  could  have  been 

who  w'ere  most  full  of  this  fatal  tnist  was  rampart  sufficient,  it  had  lieen  the  Fort 

Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  w’ho  “worshipped  of  Victory.  Nay,  so  it  was  in  the  truest 
his  Sepoys,  spoke  their  language  like  one  sense,  for  never  was  it  the  Fort  of  Des- 
of  themselves,  and  indeed  had  testified  pair.  There  were  spirits  there  who  were 
to  his  predilection  for  the  natives  of  Hin-  never  without  hojie — either  here  or  be- 
dustan  by  the  strongest  proof  which  it  yond. 

is  in  the  jKiwer  of  man  to  give.”  When  In  this  intrenchment  the  white  women 
the  danger  began  to  become  so  apparent  and  children  spent  every  night,  while 
that  even  he  could  no  longer  close  his  day  by  day  passed  in  ex|>ectation  of  the 
eyes  to  it,  his  first  itep  was  to  telegra[)h  outbreak  of  the  Sepoys,  which  was  sure 
to  Lucknow ;  his  second  to  “  invoke  the  to  come,  sooner  or  later.  Even  then, 
assistance  of  a  more  dubious  ally,”  that  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  full  of  a  true  unsel- 
adopted  son  of  the  old  Mahratta,  B.ajee  fish  spirit  of  chivalry,  sent  back  to  Sir 
Kao,  whose  adoption  Government  had  Henry  I^awrence  a  reinforcement  that 
refused  to  ratify — thus  creating  a  griev-  had  been  despatched  to  him  from  Luck- 
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now,  and,  knowing  how  ill  it  could  have  | 
liecn  spared,  added  thereto  two  officera 
and  fifty  men  out  of  hia  own  ainall  force. 
W ell  waa  it  for  them  to  be  sent  to  do 
good  service  at  Lucknow,  instead  of 
.■idding  to  the  mass  of  anguish  at  (Jawn- 
|>ore. 

The  long  ex|>ected  mutiny  ttwk  place, 
and  far  more  harmlessly  than  any  one 
ha«l  dared  to  expect.  The  four  Se|>oy 
regiments  rose,  hut  their  native  officers 
were  for  the  most  part  loyal,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  even  of  the  privates 
were  proof  against  their  comrades’  exam-  . 
pie.  The  English  officers  were  unscathed ;  | 
and  the  insurgents  were  actually  setting 
off  for  Delhi,  the  centre  to  which  all  the 
mutineers  had  flowed  that  they  nnght 
see  their  native  sovereign  once  more 
reigning  in  triumph.  Unhappily,  how¬ 
ever,  they  had  re(juested  the  Nana  to 
make  common  cau.se  with  them,  and  it 
occuiTed  to  his  counsellor,  the  ex-foot¬ 
man  Azimoolah,  and  others  of  his  advi¬ 
sers,  that  he  would  be  a  mere  nobody  at 
the  Court  of  Delhi,  while,  as  master  of 
Cawnpore  and  its  district,  he  might  make 
his  own  terms  with  the  reinstated  mon¬ 
arch.  He  saw  tlie  advantages  of  the 
scheme  ;  jwevailed  upon  the  mutineers  to  ^ 
return  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  all 
the  English  in  the  cantonment  before 
marching  upon  Delhi,  bribing  them  with 
the  promise  of  unlimited  pillage,  and  a 
gold  anklet  to  each  Sepoy. 

The  tidings  of  the  return  of  the  foe 
drove  all  the  English  within  their  in- 
trenchment  It  consisted  of  a  rectangu¬ 
lar  parallelogram,  surrounded  by  a  mud 
wall  four  feet  high,  three  feet  thick  at 
the  base,  and  two  at  the  crest,  with  aper¬ 
tures  for  the  guns.  Within  stood  two 
single-storied  bairacks  surrounded  with 
verandahs,  both  built  of  thin  brick-work,  ■ 
the  larger  thatched,  the  lesser  roofed 
with  concrete,  with  cooking-sheds  and 
servants’  huts  near.  Such  was  the  de¬ 
fence  behind  which  were  placed  no  less 
than  1,000  persons.  Four  hundred  and 
sixty-five  were  Englishmen,  both  military 
and  civilians;  alraut  two  hundred  and 
eighty  were  grown  women  ;  and  there 
were  at  least  as  many  young  children — 
mostly  scarce  above  infancy.  Happy  the 
mothers  whose  children  were  in  Eng¬ 
land  1 

Around  was  “a  force  whiijh  would 


have  done  credit  to  any  Mahratta  chief 
in  the  ])almiest  days  of  that  redoubted 
race.  There  was  an  entire  regiment  of 
excellent  cavalry,  well  mounted  and 
equipj)ed.  There  was  a  detachment  of 
gunners  and  drivers  from  the  Oude  ar¬ 
tillery,  who  had  been  despatched  as  a 
loan  from  Lucknow  to  Cawnpore,  just  in 
time  to  enable  them  to  take  pail  in  the 
revolt.  There  were  the  Nan.a’s  own 
myrmidons,  who  made  up  by  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  cause  what  they  wanted  in 
military  skill.  I^astly,  there  were  three 
tine  battalions  of  Hengal  Sepoys,  led  by 
experienced  Sepoy  officers,  armed  with 
English  muskets,  and  trained  by  English 
discipline.”  The  effective  general  was 
Soubahdar  Teeka  Sing,  a  Hindoo  colonel 
— for  be  it  observed,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  generation  unfamiliar  with  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  old  E.ast  Indian  army, 
every  white  officer  of  a  Sepoy  regiment 
had  his  native  duplicate,  so  that,  when 
all  the  whites  were  removed,  the  frame¬ 
work  remained  complete  and  effective. 
Teeka  Sing  at  once  seized  the  magazine, 
so  unfortunately  neglected,  and  sent  off 
the  guns  drawn  by  Government  bullocks 
to  the  attack  of  the  intrenchment  The 
first  shot  was  fired  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1857. 

We  have  minute  evidence  of  the  state 
of  affairs  during  the  siege,  both  within 
and  without :  on  the  one  hand,  from 
Captain  Thomson,  one  of  the  four  En¬ 
glish  survivors,  and  from  the  half-castes 
and  natives  who  remained  faithful ;  and, 
on  the  other,  from  other  natives  in  the 
city  and  environs,  among  whom  the 
most  remarkable  is  Nanukehund,  a  native 
lawyer,  who  had  been  employed  in  a  suit 
against  the  Nana,  and  therefore  concealed 
himself  in  a  village  near  at  hand,  but  all 
the  time  kept  a  daily  journal  of  passing 
events  and  rejKjrts. 

Yet  why  should  we  trace  step  by  step 
that  most  lieartremliug  tragedy,  from  the 
moment  when  the  first  ball  broke  the  leg 
of  a  native  footman,  till  the  last  slaugh¬ 
tered  innocent  was  tumbled  into  the 
“iidies’  w’ell,”  on  the  16th  of  July,  after 
forty  days  of  untold  anguish  !  All  that 
we  would  here  do  would  be  to  touch  on 
those  more  striking  points  that  make  the 
narrative  bearable,  and  as  exalted  as  it  is 
sorrowful.  When  balls  were  passing 
through  those  frail  brick  walls  as  though 
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they  were  cardboard,  when  the  thatched 
barrack-roof  had  been  burnt,  and  the 
vertical  rays  of  an  Indian  aun  in  the 
month  of  June  were  j)ouring  down  heat 
as  fatal  as  the  shower  of  lead,  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler,  under  the  weight  of  his  seven¬ 
ty-live  years,  soon  proved  able  indeed  to 
endure,  but  unequal  to  the  exftosure  and 
fatigue  of  the  conduct  of  the  struggle; 
and,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  says  (referring  to 
him  whose  natural  endowments  made 
him  the  leader  of  the  10, (XK)  Greeks), 
“  the  Clean-hus  of  Cawnpore  was  Cap¬ 
tain  Moore,  an  officer  in  charge  of  the 
invalids  of  the  32d  Foot.  lie  was  a  tall, 
fair,  blue-eyed  man,  glowing  with  ani¬ 
mation  and  ea.sy  Irish  intrepidity.  Where¬ 
soever  there  M’as  most  pressing  risk,  and 
wheresoever  there  was  direst  wretched¬ 
ness,  his  pleasant  presence  w'as  seldom 
long  wanting.  Under  the  rampart;  at 
the  batteries  ;  in  some  out-picket,  where 
men  were  dropping  like  pheasants  under 
a  tearful  cross-lire ;  in  some  comer  of  the 
hospital,  to  a  brave  heart  more  fearful 
still,  where  lay  the  mangled  forms  of 
those  young  and  delicate  beings  whom 
war  should  always  spare:  ever  and  ev¬ 
erywhere  was  heard  his  sprightly  voice 
speaking  words  of  encouragement,  of 
exhortation,  of  sympathy,  and  even  of 
courteous  gallantry.  Wherever  Moore 
had  jiassed,  he  left  men  something  more 
courageous,  and  women  something  less 
unhappy.” 

The  Fort  St  Elmo  of  Cawnpore  was 
an  untinished  line  of  barracks,  each  meas¬ 
uring  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length, 
but  only  three  of  which  had  reached  the 
height  of  forty  feet  One  of  these,  called 
No.  4,  was  held  by  a  party  of  civil  engi¬ 
neers,  who  for  three  days  so  entiivly  baf¬ 
fled  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  that  the 
place  was  not  again  attacked.  No  2, 
held  by  only  sixteen  men,  was  the  scene 
of  so  desj>erate  a  struggle  that  one  sur¬ 
geon  was  continually  employed  there, 
and  with  his  hands  full.  It  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Lieutenant  Mowbray  Thom¬ 
son,  who  has  dived  to  tell  how,  at  the 
report  of  each  casuality,  a  Iresh  reinforce¬ 
ment  arrived,  sometimes  a  civilian,  some¬ 
times  a  soldier.  On  the  23d  of  June, 
when  the  sounds  made  it  evident  that 
tome  fresh  assault  was  being  prepared  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  battle  of 
Plassey,  Thomson  sent  to  head-qnarters 


for  a  reinforcement.  Moore  made  an¬ 
swer  th.at  he  could  spare  nobody  except 
himself  and  Lieutenant  Delafosse.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  pair  ar¬ 
rived,  and  at  once  sallied  forth  armed, 
one  with  a  sword,  and  the  other  with 
an  empty  musket.  Moore  shouted  out, 
“Number  One  to  the  front!”  and  the 
enemy,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
well-known  word  of  command  would 
bring  upon  them  a  full  com[>any  of  Sa¬ 
hibs  with  fixed  bayonets  and  cocked  re¬ 
volvers,  broke  cover  and  ran  like  rabbits. 
Hut  towards  morning  they  returned  in 
force,  and  attacked  with  such  determined 
ferocity  that  there  remained  more  dead 
Hindoos  outside  the  doorway  than  there 
were  living  Europeans  within.”  A  gen¬ 
eral  assault  of  the  whole  intrenchment  by 
the  whole  rebel  force  took  place  at  the 
same  time.  It  was  a  short,  sharp  com¬ 
bat,  and  ended  in  a  complete  repulse. 
In  the  evening  the  Sepoys  drew  near, 
made  obeisance,  and  requested  leave  to 
bury  their  dead — a  thorough  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  defeat. 

Five  days  before,  on  the  18th,  a  letter 
had  been  conveyed  out  of  the  intrench¬ 
ment  by  a  native  messenger,  still  full  of 
resolution  and  spirit,  such  a  letter  as  it 
l)ecame  a  British  officer  like  Moore  to 
date  on  the  18th  of  June: — “We,  of 
course,  are  prepared  to  hold  out  to  the 
last.  It  is  needless  to  mention  the  names 
of  those  who  have  l)een  killed  or  died. 
We  trust  in  God;  and,  if  our  exertions 
here  assist  your  safety,  it  will  be  a  conso¬ 
lation  to  know  that  our  friends  appreci¬ 
ate  our  devotion.  Any  news  of  relief 
will  cheer  us.” 

And  these  words — how  fearfully  touch¬ 
ing  in  their  simplicity  ! — were  wiitten 
w’hen,  Iwsides  the  other  uus|)eakable  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  siege,  famine  and  thirst  were 
fast  prevailing.  Imperfectly  victualed  at 
first,  the  garrison  were  nearly  at  the  end 
of  their  stores,  and  there  was  but  a  single 
well,  the  favorite  mark  of  the  enemy, 
who  always  directed  their  fire  on  atiy 
figure  they  saw  advancing  with  bucket 
or  pitcher.  The  machinery  for  drawing 
water  was  shot  away,  and  the  buckets 
had  to  be  drawn  up  hand  over  hand  from 
a  depth  of  more  than  sixty  feet !  The 
Hindoo  water-carriers  were  early  slain, 
and  Englishmen  took  their  place ;  John 
Mackillop,  of  the  Civil  Service,  with  a 
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joke  a\)out  his  not  l)eing  a  fij;hting-man,  i 
but  his  willingness  to  be  useful,  begejed 
to  be  appointed  captain  of  the  well,  and,  ' 
strange  to  say,  he  fulfilled  his  office  for  a 
full  week  ere  he  was  shot  down,  and  with 
his  last  words  entreated  that  a  lady  to 
whom  he  had  promised  a  drink  might 
not  be  disappointed. 

Those  who  were  old  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  that  a  draught  involved  a  more 
frightful  cost  than  did  Alexander's 
“  thirsted  in  silence  but  there  were  lit¬ 
tle  children  to  moan  for  drink,  or  vainly 
to  suck  canvas  bags  or  straps  of  leather ! 

“  There  w  as  yet  another  well,  which 
yielded  nothing  then,  which  will  yield 
nothing  till  the  sea  too  gives  up  her  dead.” 
It  w'as  outside  the  etitrenchmcnt ;  and,  | 
at  dead  of  night,  thither  were  borne  those  ' 
who  had  breathed  their  last  in  the  course 
of  the  last  twenty- four  hours — thechaj)- 
lain,  Mr.  Moncrieff,  standing  by,  and  re- 
]>eating  some  brief  words  of  the  Church’s 
liist  rites.  There  in  three  weeks  he  saw  ; 
laid  250  men,  women,  and  babes.  He 
could  hold  no  public  service,  but  “  he 
made  it  his  concern  that  no  one  should 
die,  or  suffer,  without  the  consolations  of 
Christianity.  And,  w'henever  he  could 
be  spared  from  the  hospital,  this  shep¬ 
herd  of  a  pest-stricken  flock,  he  would  go 
the  round  of  the  batteries,  and  read  a  few 
prayers  and  Psalms  to  tlie  fighting  folk. 
With  heads  bent,  and  hands  folded  over 
the  muzzles  of  their  rifles,  soothed  by 
genuine  piety,  some  by  the  associations 
of  gladsome  Christmiis  mornings,  and 
drowsy  Sunday  afternoons,  spent  in  the  ' 
aisle  of  their  village  church,  they  listened 
calmly  to  the  familiar  words,  those  mel¬ 
ancholy  and  resolute  men.”  ' 

The  Nana  decided  on  treachery.  A 
captive  woman  was  sent  to  the  intrench- 1 
ment  with  an  offer  of  terms,  and  a  prom¬ 
ise  that,  on  laying  down  their  arms,  the 
garrison  should  receive  a  safe  passage  to  ' 
Allahabad.  General  Wheeler  would  have  | 
endured  to  the  last  extremity  ;  but  food  ' 
was  all  but  gone,  and  a  day  or  two  more 
would  brings  the  rains  which  would  flood  | 
away  the  last  remains  of  the  defences.  | 
Captains  Moore  and  Whiting  jwjrsuaded 
liim  that  in  capitulation  lay  the  only  hope 
for  the  helpless  ones  of  their  number; 
and  on  the  25th  of  June  the  firing  cea.sed, 
and  conferences  began.  It  was  arranged 
that  our  forces  should  mai’ch  out  under  j 


arms,  carriages  be  provided  for  the 
wounded,  w'ornen,  and  children,  and 
boats,  sufficiently  provisioned,  to  be  ready 
at  the  landing-place  to  convey  the  whole 
garrison  to  Allahabad. 

The  landing-place  was  a  mile  from  the 
intrench  nient,  the  ojiening  a  ravine — in 
winter  the  coiirae  of  a  little  stream,  in 
summer  like  a  sandy  lane.  It  was  the 
spot  that  the  Nana  and  his  Mahratta 
courtier,  Tantia  Topee,  had  selected  for 
an  act  of  treachery  so  shocking,  even  to 
Hindoo  morality,  that  the  Sejioy  cavalry 
refused  to  participate  in  it  till  the  Nana 
himself  assured  them  that,  on  the  faith 
of  a  Itoyal  Brahmin,  it  was  lawful  to 
forswear  himself  for  such  an  occasion. 

V chicles  and  lieasts  of  burthen  were  jire- 
pared  outside  the  intrenchment.  There 
Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  whose  son  had  al¬ 
ready  lieen  killed  while  lying  wounded  on 
a  sofa,  placed  his  wife  and  daughters  on 
an  elephant,  and  himself  entered  a  pa¬ 
lanquin  which  he  was  never  again  to 
leave,  save  for  his  death-blow.  The 
doomed  garrison  quitted  that  scene  of 
matchless  endurance.  First  marched  the 
men  of  the  32d,  with  their  brave  captain 
at  their  head — the  bravest  of  the  brave. 
Then  came  the  motley  band  of  convey¬ 
ances  with  the  helpless  and  disabled; 
alter  them,  such  as  could  still  bear  arms 
and  march ;  and,  last  of  all.  Major  Vibart 
of  the  Second  Cavalry.  Colonel  Ewart 
and  his  wife  were  among  the  last  to  start ; 
the  bearers  of  the  IkkI  on  which  he  lay 
went  slowly,  fell  Iwhind  the  rest,  and 
l>oth  were  cut  down  in  the  streets  almost 
at  the  same  moment.  Their  child  had 
already  perished  in  the  siege,  while  al¬ 
ready  their  letters — some  of  the  loftiest 
and  sweetest  of  all  that  mournful  corres- 
|)ondence  that  filled  our  pa(>ers — were  on 
their  way  to  England.  They  scarcely 
j»recede<l  their  brave  fellow-sufferers  by 
many  minutes.  There  only  remained  the 
brief  interval  during  which  the  women 
and  wounded  were  platted  in  the  boats, 
ere  the  concealed  artillery  and  riflemen 
0{)ened  upon  the  Englishmen  in  the  ra¬ 
vine, 

“  Sorrow  it  were  and  shame  to  tell 
The  butcher-work  that  then  befell.  ” 

Two  half-caste  Christian  women  saw 
it  all :  saw  the  death  of  General  Wheeler, 
and  of  good  Mr.  Moncrieff  with  his 
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Prayer-book  in  his  hand  :  saw  the  boats  '  cholera  and  dysentery  ;  and  “  eck  beehee 
with  their  straw'  awnings  in  dames,  and  up  se,"  “  one  baby  of  itself.”  Happy 
the  ladies  and  children  dragged  out  of  baby  I 

them — many  to  die  at  once  ;  but  the  rest,  llescue  was  approaching — alas  !  no 

125  helpless  widows  and  orphans,  res-  rescue  to  them.  Havelock  and  Neill  were 
cued  for  the  moment,  and  driven  up  to  hurrying  on  their  men  as  rapidly  as  men 
the  pavilion  of  the  Nana,  w'ho  caused  could  be  burned,  with  burning  heai-ts. 
them  to  be  placed  in  a  building  near  at  They  had  but  to  meet  the  Sepoys  to  gain 
hand,  which,  having  once  belonged  to  a  tw’o  of  the  eight  victories  that  shone 
Portuguese  mission,  was  properly  named  '  round  the  last  days  of  Havelock,  after 
Salvador  house,  but  w’as  corrupted  into  his  life-long  prayer  that  he  might  oom- 
Savada.  It  was  in  this  miserable  walk  mand  at  a  successful  battle.  Their  ad- 
that  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  vance  sealed  the  doom  of  their  country- 
Wheeler  and  his  lady  (herself  a  native  of  women,  w'hom  they  came  to  deliver. 
India)  w'ere  carried  away  by  a  trooper, ,  The  Nana  w'as  toUi  that  no  fresh  battle 
M'ho,  fearing  to  lie  deprived  of  her,  spread  would  be  risked  for  mei'e  corpses,  and  that 
that  monstrous  report  that  so  much  ex- 1  such  a  mass  of  living  witnesses  would  be 
cited  English  imaginations,  of  her  having  perilous.  He  easily  consented  to  grati- 
killed  all  of  his  family,  and  then  leaped  ty  his  hatred,  and  hastened  proceedings 
dow'D  a  well.  Poor  thing !  she  seems  to  ,  lest  .the  royal  stepmothers  should  tind 
have  assumed  a  Mahometan  name,  and  !  means  of  stiring  up  opinion  against  him. 
to  have  rennuned  with  her  captor  till  her  Indeed  they  had  already  half-starved 
death  ;  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  takes  the  op-  themselves,  as  a  pledge  of  their  sincere  in- 
portunity  of  relieving  our  minds  of  many  tention  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  save  the 
of  the  atrocities  that  burthened  our  lives  of  the  Englishwomen.  Nor  would 
memories,  a  large  proportion  of  which  ^  the  Sepoys  consent  to  l)e  the  murderers ; 
he  tells  us  we  may  trust  were  nothing  but  five  men  were  found — two  Hindoo 
but  ghastly  dreams.  This  ]>oor  girl,  peasants,  two  Mahommedan  butchers, 
scarcely  an  Englishwoman,  was  the  only  ,  and  only  one  soldier — who,  in  the  dark- 
one  known  to  have  been  made  a  member  euing  twilight  of  the  15th  of  July,  half 
of  the  hai'em.  did  the  fearful  work  of  carnage.  They 

The  widows  of  Nana  Sahib’s  adopted  returned  in  the  morning  of  the  IGth,  and 
father  were  strong  in  the  cause  ot  hu-  before  noon  not  a  living  European  re- 
manity,  at  least  as  far  as  regai'ded  their  maineil  in  Cawnpore.  All  were  thrown 
own  sex.  They  had,  by  threatening  to  into  a  dry  well  outside  the  Savada  ;  and, 
commit  suicide  unless  their  entreaty  was  ere  his  flight  from  Bitboor,  the  Nana 
granted,  s.aved  for  a  time  the  life  of  one  drained  the  last  drop  of  bloodshed  by  the 
poor  young  Englishwoman,  tlie  widow  of  murder  of  the  young  woman  whom  the 
atoll-keeper,  and  by  the  same  threat  they  :  royal  widows  had  hoped  to  preserve, 
endeavor^  to  secure  the  lives  of  the  des- 1  Another  sharp,  short  fight,  and  the  res- 
olate  captives  in  the  Savada,  who  had  cuers  had  come.  Alas !  to  find  only  the 
been  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  tall,  floor  swimming  in  blood,  the  corpse- 
resolute-looking,  low-caste  woman,  call-  ^  choked  wells,  and  the  piteous  fragmen- 
ed  in  derision  tiie  Begum.  Their  num- 1  tary  memorials  that  strewed  the  rooms, 
bers  were  augmented  after  a  short  inter- .  Only  four  of  the  entire  English  garrison 
val  by  the  ladies  of  Futtehghur,  a  fort  of  that  fatal  intreuchment  still  breathed 
higher  up  the  Granges,  whose  fugitives  i  this  air,  and  tliey  were  far  away  from 
coming  down  the  river  were  intercepted  .  Cawnpore. 

at  two  diflereut  times.  The  first  were  all ,  One  boat,  during  the  slaughter  at  the 
shot  down  together;  the  second  were  embarkation  on  June  27th,  h^  succeed- 
slaughtered,  all  save  the  women  and  four  ed  in  pushing  off.  It  contained  the  very 
men,  who  were  sent  to  swell  the  mass  of  flower  of  all  the  defence — Moore,  with 
suflering  in  the  Savada.  i  his  arm  in  a  sling ;  Thomson,  of  Battery 

A  native  doctor  has  left  a  record  of  the  No.  2 ;  Delafosse,  who  had  lain  on  his 
deatlis  that  took  place  between  the  7th  back  under  a  burning  gun-carriage,  ex- 
and  15th  of  July.  Eighteen  women,  one  !  tinguishing  the  flames  in  a  storm  of  heavy 
Hindoo  nurse,  and  seven  children  died  of  artillery ;  and  other  heroes,  whose  ex- 
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ploiU  must  be  read  in  Mr.  Trevelyan’s 
own  {Kijifes.  Besides  their  urij^iiial  freight, 
they  had  Uiken  on  board  tliose  from  a 
sinking-boat,  and  were  deeply  overladen. 
A  shot  broke  the  rudder;  the  native  bo.at- 
inan  had  recovered  tlieir oars;  and  planks, 
torn  from  the  bulwarks,  served  to  ])addle 
down  “  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  an  hour 
under  a  shower  of  canister  and  shells 
from  either  bank.”  While  pushing  the 
boat  otr  a  sandbank,  reganiless  of  an  ill- 
set  collar-bone,  Moore  s  brave  heart  was 
pierced  by  a  bullet,  and  he  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  dying  still  full  of  hope  and  exer¬ 
tion  ;  and  many  another,  who  had  made 
a  memorable  name,  sank  into  the  waters. 
We  must  not  track  each  step  of  that  fear¬ 
ful  voyage,  shot  at  day  and  night,  till,  on 
tlie  thiril  morning,  the  vessel  grounded, 
and  Thomson,  Delafosse,  and  eleven  sol¬ 
diers  landed  to  clear  away  the  enemy,  and 
obtain  a  little  respite  during  which  the 
boat  might  be  pushed  oil'  again.  They 
(ii’ove  the  enemy  before  them ;  but  others 
closed  in  behind,  poured  down  on  the 
boat,  and  turned  it  back  to  Cawnpore. 
When  it  came  to  the  landing-})lace,  or¬ 
ders  came  down  that  the  ladies  should  be 
separated  from  the  men,  and  the  massa¬ 
cre  begin  again.  Not  a  wife  would  leave 
her  husband ;  each  clung  to  him.  Cap¬ 
tain  Seppings  read  a  lew  prayers  aloud, 
and  all  shook  hands.  Then  the  Sepoys 
tired  I 

Meantime  the  fourteen  struggled  on 
among  the  enemy  and  took  shelter  in  a 
small  temple,  which  they  held  out  against 
the  multitude  for  many  hours,  till  gun¬ 
powder  was  brought  to  dislodge  tiiem, 
and  they  rushed  forth.  Six,  who  could 
not  swim,  sprang  among  the  howling  na¬ 
tives  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they 
could.  The  others  dashed  into  the  river, 
and  dived  and  swum  by  turns,  while  bul¬ 
lets  danced  round  them  like  hail.  Three 
perished;  four  kept  on  their  way  till  “one 
hy  one  the  hunters  desisted  from  the 
uiiase.  .  . 

“  The  four  Englishmen  were  sitting  up 
to  their  necks  in  water,  two  good  leagues 
below  the  {loiut  where  they  had  tirst 
plunged,  when  the  sound  of  approaching 
voices  again  sent  them  diving  after  the 
manner  of  otters,  surprised  by  the  throng 
of  hounds  and  s)>earmen.  As  they  rose 
to  the  upper  air  they  were  greeted  with 
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a  shout  of  ‘Sahib!  Sahib!  why  keep 
away?  We  are  friends.’ ”  And  friends 
they  were,  retainers  of  Dirigbijah  Sing, 
a  loyal  gentleman  of  Oude.  They  even 
offered  to  throw  their  weapons  into  the 
river  to  satisfy  the  distrustful  English¬ 
men.  And  yet,  such  are  Hindoos,  they 
could  not  refrain  from  pillaging  one  of 
the  poor  soldiere  of  a  cap-pouchful  of 
rupees  which  he  had  tied  under  his  knee 
— the  only  thing  there  was  to  take  ;  for, 
among  the  four,  there  reni.-iined  “only 
one  dannel  shirt,  one  strip  of  linen  cloth, 
and  live  severe  wounds.  Exposure  to 
the  heat  had  puffed  the  skin  of  their 
shoulders  with  huge  blisters  as  if  their 
clothes  had  been  burnt  off  their  Ijacks  by 
fire.”  And,  when  helped  ashore,  they 
lay  without  speech  or  motion,  utterly  ex¬ 
hausted.  An  elephant  had  been  sent  to 
convey  the  two  officers;  but  the  soldiers, 
Murphy  and  Sullivan,  being  in  w’orse 
plight  from  wounds,  the  bea.st  was  re¬ 
signed  to  their  use  ;  while  Thomson  and 
Delafosse  bestrode  0!ie  pony,  one  in  the 
shirt,  the  other  in  a  borrowed  rug.  They 
w’ere  received  by  torch-light  in  great 
state  by  the  old  llajah;  and  for  three 
weeks  remained  in  his  fort,  too  entirely 
spent  to  do  ought  but  slumber,  wake, 
eat,  and  doze  again.  By  and  by  the 
neighborhood  of  the  rebels  made  their 
shelter  insecure;  and,  parting  with  the 
good  old  man  with  warm  gratitude,  they 
crossed  the  river,  and  were  sent  on  in  a 
bullock-cail  towards  Allahabad.  After 
about  an  hour,  the  alarm  was  given  that 
guns  were  ahead;  but,  creeping  stealthily 
along  the  road,  the  fugitives  found  them¬ 
selves  in  face  of  an  English  sentry,  and 
the  English  troops  welcomed  the  sole 
survivors  of  the  deadly  inti'cnchment. 

Poor  Sullivan  lived  only  a  fortnight 
after  Iris  arrival  in  the  camp ;  Delafosse 
survived  to  distinguish  himself  again  in 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  Thomson  to  nar¬ 
rate  the  history  of  Cawnpore.  Murphy, 
afler  returning  home  with  his  ow'n  regi¬ 
ment,  volunteered  again  for  Indhg  and 
is  the  present  custodian  of  the  gardens 
that  now  cover  the  site  of  the  “  Houm 
of  the  Massacre.”  “  Here  he  may  be 
seen  in  the  balmy  forenoons  of  the  cold 
weather,  sauntering  about  in  a  pith  hel¬ 
met  and  linen  jacket ;  a  decent  little  Irish¬ 
man,  very  ready  to  give  a  feeling  and  in- 
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telligent  account  of  what  took  place  un¬ 
der  his  immediate  observation.” 

We  have  closed  the  terrible  story  with 
the  one  gleam  of  light  that  shines  through 
the  gloom.  We  will  not  pain  ourselves 
and  our  readers,  with  the  story  of  the 
vengeance — a  dark  page  in  our  annals — 
when,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  says  in  one  of 
tlie  most  fearful  sentences  in  his  book, 
we  proved  that  our  talk  about  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  human  life  and  Christian  duty 
“  meant  that  we  w'ere  to  forgive  most  of 
those  who  hml  never  injured  us,  plunder 
none  but  such  as  w’ere  worth  robbing, 
and  seldom  bang  an  innocent  Hindoo  if 
we  could  catch  a  guilty  one — that  the 
great  principles  of  mercy  and  justice  and 
charity  must  cease  to  be  eternally  true, 
until  the  injured  pride  of  a  great  nation 
had  been  satisfied,  its  wrath  glutted,  and 
its  sw’ay  restored.”  The  men  who  actu¬ 
ally  went  from  their  bravely-fought  field 
to  wander  sobbing  through  the  pools  of  i 
blood,  picking  up  piteous  memorials,  and  | 
seeking  in  vain  for  a  living  being,  might 
be  excused  their  madness ;  but  wiUt  shame 
and  grief  we  look  back  to  the  careless 
and  half  jocose  manner  in  which  for  a 
raace  it  became  the  habit  to  speak  of  the 
d^tbs  of  the  unhappy  men  who  perished 
under  our  revenge  with  little  inquiry  in¬ 
to  their  share  in  the  g^ilt. 

We  have  not  viewed  the  book  in  its 
political  aspect:  we  have  looked  at  it 
simply  as  a  narrative  of  the  sufferings 
endured  at  Cawnpore,  and  of  that  deep, 
resolute,  unselfish  heroism  which  upheld 
each  victim  till  he  or  she  had  ripened  to 
receive  the  palm  of  rejoicing  for  those 
who  come  out  of  ^eat  tribulation.  We 
should  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  all 
our  youth ;  for  assuredly,  if  it  infuses 
aught  of  the  same  temper  of  patience, 
and  courage  undaunted  even  to  the  most 
fearful  extremity,  the  blood  of  Cawnpore 
will  not  have  flowed  in  vain. 


London  Soelotjr. 

VIENNA  SOCIETY. 

In  the  following  pages,  we  propose  to 
lead  our  readers  into  the  inner  life  of  a 
town  seldom  trodden  by  the  English  tour¬ 
ist — in  winter ;  at  least,  the  season  when 
**  society,”  as  in  most  continental  towns, 


is  at  its  height.  The  rich  city  mert^hant 
who  detenuines  to  give  himself  and  his 
family  a  three-months’  holiday  in  the 
winter  time,  or  thei'etiix'd  country  trades¬ 
man,  may  be  met  with  at  every  corner 
in  Home  or  Naples.  Those  l>ent  upon 
society,  find  the  Na|>oleonist  saloons, 
and  even  those  of  the  ‘‘  Faubourg  St. 
Germain”  in  Paris,  easier  of  access  than 
the  exclusive  circles  of  Vienna.  No  for¬ 
eigner,  except  of  known  character  and 
rank,  or  well  recommended  by  his  am- 
ba.ssador,  can  hope  to  gain  admittance 
into  the  “Haute  Vol«ie.’  Among  them¬ 
selves,  the  strictest  rules  ])revail.  No  one 
who  has  not  sixteen  perfect  quarterings 
is  admitted.  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well 
to  explain  the  system  of  “  sixteen  quart¬ 
erings”  now.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
each  |»erson  has  a  father  and  a  mother — 
two  jiarents,  exceptions  only  prove  a  rule, 
Macduff  and  Minerva  are  the  only  ones 
we  remember  at  this  moment ;  —  this 
degree  constitutes  two  quarterings ;  that 
is,  the  son  or  daughter  quarter  their  (the 
parents')  arms  on  his  or  her  shield ;  well, 
each  of  these  had  a  father  and  mother, 
therefore  the  original  individual  has  tw'O 
grandfathers  and  two  grandmothers — 
four  quarterings.  This  is  bringing  the 
the  explanation  to  the  level  of  the  lowest 
capacity.  Therefore  each  of  these  has 
two  parents,  eight  ancestors  in  the  third 
generation,  and  sixteen  in  the  fourth. 
Now',  each  single  individual  of  these  six¬ 
teen  must  have  borne  arms — that  is,  must 
have  had  no  connection  whatever  with 
trade,  must  have  belonged  to  the  gentry, 
in  fact.  Any  flaw  in  any  part  of  tlie 
chain  destroys  the  whole  of  the  quar¬ 
terings.  Jews  are,  on  this  account, 
never  seen  in  the  best  houses  of  Vienna. 
The  branch  of  the  Uothschild  family  liv¬ 
ing  here,  though  holding  a  fair  and  hon¬ 
orable  position,  is  never  admitted  into 
society.  Having  explained  the  ground- 
i  work  of  our  theme.  We  shall  now  con¬ 
duct  our  readers  some  eight  hundred 
milesfrom  “  London  Society”(witl»  which 
they  are  already  acquainted),  into  tlie 
heart  of  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  em¬ 
pire. 

The  first  object  of  an  Englishman,  on 
entering  a  foreign  town,  is  always  to 
find  out  the  best  hotel.  The  two  rivals 
in  Vienna  are  the  “  Erzherzog  Carl,”  tm/ffo, 
Archduke  Charles,  and  the  Munsch, 
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known  in  Cons^ess  days  as  “the  White  ]  dancinnj  is  prohibited,  till  midnight  on 
Swan.”  They  stand  on  exactly  op|)Osite  !  Shrove  Tuesday,  when  eveiything  ceases, 
sides  of  the  narrow  and  busy  “  Kiirnth-  i  This  period  is  called  the  “  Fa.sching its 
ner  Stra.s8e;”  the  former,  however,  j>o8-  length,  therefore,  always  varies  with  the 
sesses  the  advantage  of  not  forming  a  date  of  Easter  Sunday.  If  this  be  early 
thoroughfare  like  the  Munsch.  In  Vien-  the  season  t)egin8  again  in  a  modified 
na,  namely,  the  visitor  will  constantly  manner  afterwards,  but  the  “  sea.son” 
observe  passages  lea<ling  under  arch-  |  proper  only  lasts  during  Carnival — a 
ways  into  the  court  of  the  house  or  term,  of  course,  derived  from  “  farew’ell 
houses,  and  then  break  out  again  ;  these  |  to  meat,”  that  being,  theoi’etically,  pro- 
are  termed  “  voluntary  passages,”  or,  in  '  hibited  during  I^ent  We  must  i:>egin 
the  harsh  Teutonic,  “Freiwillige  Durch- '  with  the  highest  pinnacle  of  society,  the 
giinge.”  Whether  this  name  arises  Court.  No  foreigner  has  any  chance  of 
from  every  one  being  at  liberty  to  j)asa,  J  ever  seeing  a  “  Kammer  Ball,”  since  for- 
or  that  there  is  no  strict  right  of  way,  eign  ambassadors,  though  representing 
and  that  the  passage  is  granted  by  :  their  sovereigns’  persons,  are  excluded ; 
the  projuietors  (like  the  passage  at  the  only  those  nobles  who  “  enjoy  the  Era- 
bottom  of  “Hay  Hill,”  between  Devon-  peror’s  confidence”  are  invited,  and  the 
shire  and  Lansdowne  Houses,  which  is  families  of  military  [)ersonage8  attached 
shut  one  day  in  every  year,  on  the  Ist  to  the  court  with  the  digniumes  of  State, 
of  September  we  believe) ,  we  are  un-  if  posessed  of  sixteen  quarterings.  We 
able  to  state  ;  however  that  may  be,  believe  Schmerling,  the  first  lord  of  the 
they  are  all  closed  at  ten  P.  M.  Hav-  treasury,  to  be  excluded  on  this  account, 
ing  selected  one  of  these  hotels,  or  one  but  will  not  sign  an  affidavit  on  the  sub- 
of  the  many  others,  the  traveler  will  ject.  The  papal  nuncio,  however,  is  ad- 
most  likely  begin  to  look  about  him,  un-  raitted ;  and  as,  from  his  position  as  Ilo- 
less  he  finds  snow  of  three  feet  in  depth  man  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  he  may  not 
a  drawback.  However,  as  our  object  is  even  look  on  dancing,  the  privilege,  no 
rather  to  lead  him  into  society,  we  will  doubt,  affords  him  great  gratification, 
say  nothing  about  the  town  at  present.  The  Bavarian  minister,  who  represents 
excepting  as  its  description  tallies  with  the  head  of  the  Empress’s  family,  has 
our  project.  As  we  have  said  before,  also  the  Foreigners  are,  however, 

the  unaided  Englishman,  even  of  the  admitted  to  the  “  Court”  balls,  properly 
best  family,  will  find  it  very  difficult —  so  called.  The  “  R.  &  I.  liedouteii  S:ial” 
nay,  almost  impossible — to  gain  admit- ;  in  the  palace,  where  these  balls  are  g'ven, 
tance  into  the  charmed  circle,  unless  he  is  a  most  magnificent  room,  about  four 
have  some  previously  made  acquaint-  times  the  size  of  the  Throne-room  in  St 
ances  therein,  or  be  furnished  with  let-  James’  Palace,  and  it  is  always  most  bril- 
ters  of  introduction  :  however,  having  liantly  illuminated,  on  the.se  and  similLar 
once  burst  the  barrier,  his  progress  will  occasions,  with  wax  candles.  A  balcony 
be  rapid,  for  nothing  can  be  more  cordial  nins  right  round  the  room,  at  about  half 
than  the  behavior  of  the  Austrians  and  its  height,  from  whence  those  who  do 
Hungarians  to  a  foreigner ;  indeed,  it  has  not  dance  mav  see  all  the  fun.  An  annual 
been  said  that  to  know  one  Hungarian  !  ball  is  held  here,  by  permission  of  th) 
was  to  know  the  whole  nation.  Last  sea-  Emperor,  of  a  curiously  characteristic 
son  was  unfortunately  rather  a  dull  one,  as  nature,  called  the  “Barger  Ball,”  or 
the  gloom  of  death  hung  over  the  court  |  “citizen’s  ball.”  In  Vienna  all  classes, 
and  many  noble  houses.  The  Emper-  trades,  and  occupations  form  themselves 
or’s  uncle  died  in  December,  and  the  into  “  Vereine,”  answering  in  some  re- 
Esterhazy,  the  first  Hungarian  house  in  spect  to  our  guild?,  excepting  that  we 
Vienna,  had  experienced  the  loss  of  a  have  no  theatrical  or  “  fourth-estate” 
sister  and  aunt.  The  season  here,  where  guild,  whereas  here  there  are  such  All 
the  natives  do  not  care  about  broiling  these  different  associations  give  one  ball 
themselves  half  dead  as  in  England,  be-  j  during  the  carnival ;  but  only  the  Burger 
gins  properly  on,  or  the  day  after  Twelfth-  and  Industrial  Society’s  balls  are  given  in 
day,  the  bth  of  January,  and  lasts,  with  the  j  the  palace.  At  the  former  all  the  wealthy 
exception  of  Fridays  in  each  week,  when  t  citizens,  who  never  are  admitted  into 
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BOfiety,  have  the  privilege  of  gazing  at 
the  eiupress,  M’hobe  radiant  beauty  8ur- 
paBBea  that  of  her  sister,  the  queen  of 
Naples.  The  imperial  party  always  visit 
the  ball-room,  and  sit  fur  an  hour  or  so 
in  the  royal  box  on  the  balcony.  The 
“  Industriellen  Ball”  is  given  by  a  com- 
mitee  of  the  artistic  manutaeturers.  Tick¬ 
ets  are  obtained  to  these  balls,  on  pay¬ 
ment,  by  sending  in  your  card  to  the 
committee.  Here  actresses  and  authors, 
telegraph  clerks  and  merchants’  daugh¬ 
ters  jostle  each  other  in  gay  confusion. 
We  observed  “  Couqui,”  the  //rnwa  bal~ 
lenua  of  the  opera,  suri  ounded  by  a  legion 
of  admirers,  all  with  more  or  less  stars 
on  their  breasts,  w  alking  along  on  the 
arm  of  the  admirer  with  most  decora¬ 
tions,  w  hilst  a  rich  old  banker,  II - , 

followed  her  steps,  looking  something 
like  an  ugly  lapdog  w  ith  its  hair  dyed, 
carrying  her  shaw  l  and  fan.  The  danc¬ 
ing  is  carried  on  to  the  inspiriting  strains 
of  Strauss’  band.  It  struck  us  once  as  a 
lemaikable  fact,  that  this  band  was  al¬ 
ways  advtrlisetl  to  play  at  least  in  three 
didereut )  laces  on  the  same  night,  and 
always  under  the  personal  superintend¬ 
ence  of  Strauss.  If  asked  on  this  point, 
he  (Strauss)  might  have  objected,  like 
the  Irish  M.  P.,  tliat  I  can  t  be  in  two 
places  at  once — like  a  bird  !”  How  ever, 
there  are  now  three  brothei-s — John,  Ed¬ 
ward,  and  Joseph,  though  only  the  two 
last  lead ;  and  these  two  were  always  ad¬ 
vertised  together.  To  see  the  elder  of 
these  two  lead  is  really  a  sight  refreshing 
to  behold.  His  whole  frame  regularly 
keeps  time  to  the  music ;  fur  diderent 
Irom  the  unim}>assioned  demeanor  ol  the 
estimable  C.  (Joote,  senior,  whose  baud, 
for  dancing  purposes,  is  perhaps  as  good. 
During  the  waltzes  and  other  fast  dances,  i 
the  ladies  all  stand  together  in  a  wide  | 
circle  round  the  room,  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  form  an  inner  circle  about  three 
yards  off.  When  the  music  strikes  up, 
the  fii'st  gentleman  walks  across  this 
space  to  his  pailner,  and  then  dances 
round  between  tlie  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
each  successive  couple  going  off  in  tlie 
same  manner  immediately:  when  they 
have  completed  one  turn,  they  are  stop¬ 
ped  by  the  M.  C.  Thus  no  (huicers  pass 
each  other,  and  order  is  preserved  in  a 
manner  which  would  astonish  tlie  crowd¬ 
ed  confusion  of  a  London  ball-room. 


where  the  area  of  a  child's  lioop  is  con- 
sidered()uite  spucecnough  todunoein.  In 
the  cotillion,  w  hich  was  danced  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  ball,  and  not  at  the  end  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  only  one  figure  w  as  danced,  which 
c'onsisted  of  all  the  ladies — there  iniglit 
have  been  500 — joining  hands,  and  the 
gentlemen  ditto.  Then  the  ladies  were 
led  through  the  circle  of  gentlemen,  in 
rows  ;  and  at  the  end,  the  scramble  for 
partners  was  amusing  to  behold  from  the 
gallery.  The  supper-rtHim  is  not  good — 
a  low,  mean-looking  place,  where  you 
sit  down  and  ]>ay  for  what  you  take. 
There  is  another  smaller  ball-room  ad¬ 
joining  this  one  called,  the  small  Ue- 
douteii  Saal,”  in  which  are  given  “  (ie- 
sellschatls  Biille,”  or  Society-lmlls,  every 
fortnight  They  are  also  termed  “  Pick- 
uic”  balls ;  on  what  principle  it  is  ditfi- 
cult  to  make  out,  unless  it  be  that  bulls 
are  given  by  night,  and  pic-nics  by  d:iy. 
(“  Lucus,”  «kc.)  These  answer  in  some 
degree  to  our  almost  forgotten  A1  mack's 
tickets  being  obtainable  through  lady 
patronc‘sses  only.  The  proceeds  are  de¬ 
voted  to  a  charitable  pm'|K>se.  The  so¬ 
ciety  of  these  balls  is  very  good,  the 
'  military'  element  preimnderating  greatly 
among  the  gentlemen,  us,  indee<l,  it 
does  on  must  public  occasions  in  Vienna. 
The  variety  ol  uniforms,  however,  gives 
a  gay  ap{^>eai'auce  to  the  ball-room,  very' 
unlike  that  of  a  London  ball-room,  w  here 
the  gentlemen  all  give  a  foreigner  the 
idea  of  being  undertakers  in  a  new  line 
of  business,  and  turned  bntlera.  At  the 
“  pic-nics”  the  dancers  are  not  restricted 
to  a  line,  but  the  room  is  never  over¬ 
crowded.  Prince  Auersperg  gave  a  ball 
in  his  large  house,  outside  the  inner  town, 
to  which  the  Coiut  came  and  stayed 
about  two  hours.  A  magnificent  marble 
flight  of  steps  leads  u])  to  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  here.  One  of  the  rooms  formed 
a  large  conservatory,  which,  though 
doubtless  charming  in  summer,  was  much 
too  cold  to  be  entered  in  Januai  y.  One  of 
the  many  excellent  military  bands  play¬ 
ed  the  music.  Polkas  and  Mazurkas  are 
very  favorite  dances ;  but  the  Lancers  are 
hardly  ever  beard  of.  The  masked  bulls 
form  a  most  prominent  feature  in  the  en¬ 
tertainments  of  Vienna.  One  Sunday  we 
.  counted  twenty-three  balls  advertised  ui 
one  paper  for  that  evening  I  To  these, 

I  however,  ladies  never  go,  the  female  ele- 
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ment  beinjj  largely  supplied  out  of  the 
aori^e  ^/uirorpte  of  Vienna.  M.any  ele¬ 
gant  masks  are  to  bo  seen  at  these  balls  ; 
how’over,  the  “  Debardeur”  element  pre¬ 
dominates  largely,  and  higher  flights  of 
fancy  were  seldom  attained,  for  fear  of 
verging  into  the  political,  which  is  strict¬ 
ly  ]>rohibited.  No  gentlemen  mask ;  and 
only  some  four  or  five  men,  who  were 
paid  to  appear  as  pierrots,  enlivened  the 
rooms  with  dreary  facetiousness,  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  in  hitting  each  other  on  the 
head  with  flexible  wands  that  they  all 
carry.  The  balls  at  the  ‘‘Teater  an  der 
Wien,”  that  took  place  every  Wednes¬ 
day,  were  the  bt'st.  The  pit  and  stalls 
were  boarded  over,  and  the  stage  turned 
into  a  room,  the  bands  l)eing  placed  in 
the  gallery.  Twice  a  week  large  masked 
balls  were  given  at  the  Diana  and  Sophien 
Biider — baths  in  siunmer,  ball-rooms  in 
winter — really  magnificent  rooms  ;  we 
have  nothing  to  compare  to  them,  as  ball¬ 
rooms,  in  Ijondon.  In  the  latter,  Strauss 
and  a  militray  band  jflayed  altern.ately, 
leaving  hardly  any  pause  between  the 
pieces.  It  was  the  Strauss  brothers’  cus¬ 
tom  to  produce  a  new  waltz  at  every 
guild  ball,  with  an  apjiropriate  name. 
S),  at  the  ”  liiirger  Hall,”  “  Hiirger  Sinn” 
was  produced.  At  all  these  jtlaws  smok¬ 
ing  was  supposed  to  l)e  prohibited,  but 
was  nevertheless  indulged  in,  as  on  Eng¬ 
lish  railways.  “Sperl”  and  “Schwend- 
er's  Colosseum”  were  two  other  ball¬ 
rooms  of  a  lower  order,  l)oth  w’ith  two 
separatedancing-rooms, and  both  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  their  proport  ions.  Each  of  these 
establishments  held  three  balls  each  week. 
The  latter  answers,  in  summer,  to  our 
Cremorne,  and  is  about  the  same  distance 
from  Vienna  as  that  from  the  West  End. 
After  midnight,  m.asks  w'ere  generally 
laid  aside ;  and  the  general  l>e.auty  then 
visible  was  certainly  only  second  to  Ijon- 
don  loveliness,  and  far  above  that  of  any 
other  European  capit.al,  though  w’e  can 
not  speak  of  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  not 
having  seen  it.  To  conclude  o)ir  list  of 
dancing  establishments  indulged  in  by 
Vienna  society,  we  must  mention  those 
of  the  dancing- masters.  Each  of  these, 
about  six,  gave  small  soirees  about  twice 
a  week,  not  excluding  Fridays,  to  which 
it  was  not  utmsual  for  the  “  best  young 
men”  to  go. 

The  hours  of  dining  are  much  earlier 


than  in  England.  We  consider  ourselves 
luck^  if  W’e  sit  down  by  nine  o’clock ; 
but  m  Vienna  h.alf-past  five  is  the  latest 
ever  achieved  in  private  society.  The 
system  of  tables  d'hAte  does  not  obtain 
here,  and  therefore  those  not  invited  to 
a  private  dinner  have  to  partake  of  that 
meal  unsociably  by  themselves,  unless,  as 
is  more  usual,  several  friends  agree  to 
dine  together  at  wh.atever  hotel  they  may 
choose ;  as  is  almost  always  the  c.ase 
abroad,  the  gentlemen  leave  the  table 
with  the  ladies,  and  the  conversation  is 
never  prolonged,  as  they  all  hurry  riff  to 
the  Oj)era  or  theatres,  which  begin  at 
seven.  The  opera  is  always  sung  in  Ger¬ 
man  during  the  season,  .and  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  blest  with  any  first-rate  singers, 
though  Ilerr  Wachtel,  of  the  high  chest, 
and  Fraiilein  lima  von  Mursk,a,  who  has 
apj»eared  in  London  this  season,  sang, 
and  very  be.autifully.  The  ballets,  how¬ 
ever,  which  are  given  twice  a  week,  and 
often  V, aided,  are  charming,  chiefly  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  delightful  dancing  of  Coqui, 
who  seems,  on  the  stage,  the  very  in¬ 
carnation  of  grace.  Perhaps  Ferraris 
ami  Mouravieff  danced  as  well,  but  Cou- 
qui  is  a  worthy  competitor  to  either  of 
them.  Herr  Frappart,  also,  was  always 
excellent  in  comic  ballets.  They  occupy 
the  whole  evening  ;  about  ten  different 
ones  w’e'’e  given  during  the  course  of 
last  season,  one  being  entitled, ‘‘ The 
Chimney  sweeps  of  LondonI”  in  which  all 
the  sweeps  wore  dress-coats  w’ith  yellow 
facings;  another  was  founded  on  “  .Monte 
Christo,”  but,  unlike  the  play  taken  from 
the  same  celebrated  novel,  which  was  so 
long  .as  to  take  two  nights  to  act,  was 
over  at  half-past  nine,  the  usn.al  time  for 
the  close  of  the  various  jierformances. 
The  “Carl  Theater”  is  the  amusing 
theatre  of  Vienna,  nothing  but  light 
vaudevilles,  farces,  and  operettas  being 
given.  “  La  belle  Helene,”  of  Offenb.ach 
was  ])roduced  here  almost  contempora- 
neously  with  Paris.  The  audience  part, 
of  this  theatre  is  a  perfect  half-circle,  and 
the  dress  circle  is  more  fashion.able  than 
the  stalls.  Most  of  the  theatres  have, 
however,  an  institution  tliey  call  the 
“  Fremdenloge,”  or  foreigners’  box,  into 
which  they  admit  any  one  to  a  separate 
seat,  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  than  to  the 
stalls.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  season  a 
French  company  made  its  .appearance  at 
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the  “Wien,”  but  the  atteiid.ance  there  !  do.”  In  the  depth  of  winter  tlii"  looks 
was  the  reverse  of  encounjginjf.  I  very  cohl  and  bleak,  with  snow  lying  all 

The  majority  of  the  e<luealed  cla-sses  around  about  three  feet  deep,  the  trees 
speak  English,  but  they  will  always  talk  all  leafless.  It  consists  of  a  large  wood, 
German  to  you  if  they  perceive  that  you  ;  extending  from  .-ilKuit  a  mile  outside  the 
prefer  exercising  yourself  in  that  Ian-  ;  town  <lown  to  the  large  branch  of  the 
guage;  unlike  a  Frenchman  w  ho,  if  he  Danube,  with  one  straight  road,  the  fash- 
does  happen  to  know  ten  words  of  Eng-  ionable  drive  and  walk,  cut  through  it 
lish — a  rare  achievement — insists  on  ma-  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  too  tbii-kly 
king  himself  unintelligble  to  you  in  it  planttnl  with  trees,  and  must  la*  very  love- 
fort  he  rest  of  the  evening.  ly  in  summer;  numerous  c'oiree-hou.ses 

After  the  theatres,  the  men  generally  were  scattered  up  and  down  by  the  sides 
go  off  to  the  club,  here  called,  rather  of  the  roa<l,  but  all  shut  up.  Here  many 
bumptiou.sly,  “  Das  adelige  Casino,”  or  sledges  were  seen,  but  they  are  hardly 
aristocratic  club ;  it  is,  however,  an  ex-  ever  used  in  the  town  itse*lf,  though  we 
tremely  select  one,  the  election  being  by  saw  one  man  driving  a  sletlge,  standing 
ballot,  .and  .admittiince  can  only  be  gain-  up  and  holding  on  by  the  reins!  One  of 
ed  by  a  foreigner  through  the  intervention  the  dicUites  of  fashion  here  is,  that  you 
of  his  ambassador,  or,  as  was  the  case  must  never  be  seen  sitting  in  a  one-horse 
when  we  were  in  Vienna,  Lord  Bloom-  fly ;  this  is  iu/ra  dig.  It  might  .sound 
field  l)eing  absent,  that  of  the  Charge  arbitrary  and  dictatorial  to  a  London  ear, 
d'Afiaires,  who  at  that  time  was  Mr.  whei'e  our  highest  ambition  is  a  “han- 
Bonar,  a  fine  specimen  of  an  English  gen-  som  ;”  but  in  Vienna  the  two-horse  cabs 
tleman.  The  rooms  are  large  and  lofty,  rather,  if  any  thing,  ]»re|»onderate  over  the 
and  fitted  up  in  the  English  style,  with  one-hoi-se  vehicles.  The  j>ace  they  drive 
solid  chairs  covered  with  leather,  *fc:c.  ;  a  at  is  terrific,  and  there  was  always  one 
large  billiard  and  card  room  takes  up  old  woman,  at  least,  driven  over  daily, 
nearly  half  the  first  floor  of  the  palace  in  the  j)aj)ers.  The  omnibuses  look  like 
(we  forget  its  name,)  in  which  it  is  situ-  relics  out  of  the  good  ohl  times,  so  me- 
ated.  The  billiard-tables  are  the  French  dwval  are  they  in  appearance,  though 
ones,  without  pockets ;  the  chief  game  perfectly  nualern,  in  fact ;  they  have  a 
being  the  simple  cannoning  one.  Here  sort  of  double  evupe  in  front  and  a  sec- 
a  good  dinner  may  be  obtained  from  four  tion  of  omnibus  lK‘hind,  w  ith  one  or 
to  seven.  Smoking  is  allowed  in  all  the  two  seats  by  the  driver.  The  cabbies  of 
rooms  except  the  reading-room,  which,  Vienna  sustain  the  reputation  of  their 
indeed,  is  one  of  the  sraaillest,  the  social  kind  for  mother-wit,  but  unlike  (?)  their 
Gemian  not  caring  very  much  for  litera-  London  “  co-drivers,”  they  are  not  in- 
ture  when  here.  Alter  having  met  their  variably  civil.  The|irincipaltailor,(iun- 
friends  here,  the  gentlemen  generally  go  kel,  only  deals  in  English  cloth,  and 
off  to  the  parties  that  maybe  held  on  that  makes  his  garments  after  the  last  ap- 
evening.  The  foreign  minister.  Count  proved  Poole  |>atterns,  charging  how- 
Mensdorff  Pouilly,  held  receptions  every  ever,  Vienna  prices,  that  is,  if  we  sup- 
Friday,  where  all  the  society  might  be  pose  them  to  be  considerably  more  than 
met  with,  the  lady  of  the  house  receiving  those  of  London.  Skating  is  a  very  fre- 
at  her  drawing-room  door  as  in  England,  quent  amusement  before  the  snow  falls. 
The  beauty  ot  the  higher  orders  is  not  and  the  piece  of  w  ater  in  the  “  Volk’s 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  lower  Garten”  was  always  crowded  after  mid¬ 
classes  in  Vienna,  as  regards  the  gentler  day;  more  adventurous  spirits  find  fine 
sex.  In  walking  through  the  town,  the  sheets  of  ice  for  their  purpo.se  in  the  Pra- 
Btitmger  can  not  help  being  struck  every  ter.  The  zoological  gardens  are  also  sit- 
moment  by  the  beauty  of  the  women,  uated  in  this  Prater,  but  the  s<K-ial  Sun- 
As  regards  the  men,  the  features  of  the  day  gatherings  have  not  come  into  fash- 
higher  classes  are  cast  in  a  greatly  supe-  ion,  at  lejist  in  winter.  In  the  “Volk’s 
rior  mould.  The  fashionable  walk  and  Garten,”  Strauss  gives  a  concert  every 
driveofthe  Viennese,  answ'ering to  Hyde  Sund.iy  and  holiday  during  Carnival,  in 
P.ark,  is  the  famous  Prater;  at  Madrid  a  sort  of  hybrid  establishment,  half  hot- 
tlte  same  institutions  is  called  “ElPra-  house,  half  restaurant,  w  here  the  ap- 
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proved,  and,  indeed,  only  obtainable  re- 
ireshment  is  “  melange,”  a  villanous  com¬ 
pound  of,  apparently,  coffee,  sugar,  milk, 
and  yolk  of  egg.  One  fine  afterncxm 
whilst  we  were  there,  the  only  waiter 
for  al>out  three  hiindre<l  people,  upset  a 
tray  of  ab(*ut  a  dozen  “  melanges”  over 
the  back  of  an  unoffending  auditor.  We 
must  not  forget  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  institutions  of  the  capital  of  Austria, 
the  “  Cafe  Daum  :”  here  generals  and 
subalterns,  members  of  the  Ueichsrath 
of  every  party,  actors  and  authors,  young 
diplomats,  government  clerks  of  every 
description  come  together  to  take  their 
punch,  beer,  or  coffee  after  the  theatre  ; 
or  rather  each  set  has  its  own  hours  for 
meeting,  its  own  tables  and  circle.  The 
game  of  billiards  goes  on  in  another 
room,  whose  atmosphere  resembles  that 
of  an  aggravated  London  fog,  though  of 
l>ett«r  odor,  tobacxH>.  Every  class,  from 
the  duke  to  the  cabman,  who  ha.stily  im- 
bil>es  his  coffee  in  one  of  the  small  ad¬ 
joining  rooms,  is  to  be  met  with  here. 
It  used  to  be  the  custom  for  all  Austrians 
to  “  look  in”  at  “  Daum’s”  before  going  | 
home,  how'ever  late  they  might  have  been 
staying  at  a  ball  or  anywhere  else ;  they 
were  always  sure  of  finding  some  one  | 
they  knew,  and  of  hearing  something  j 
neat,  as,  whenever  anylnxly  hears  an  i 
authentic  or  unauthentic  piece  of  news, 
bis  first  idea  is  to  run  off  to  Daurn’s  and  , 
retail  it.  lieputations  are  ma<le  and  mar-  | 
re<l  in  this  exteriorly  huinble-looking  i 
place ;  every  secret  is  “  let  out”  here  ;  i 
this  is  the  duck-pond  from  whence  rise  i 
all  Vienna  canarth.  liy  the  way,  we  8uj>- 
pose  that  “  shooting  folly  flying”  is  an 
euphemism  for  “bringing  down  aca- . 
nard.”  However,  these  pages  are  not  | 
“  Notes  and  Queries,”  and  we  resume  ; 
the  seconds  in  any  duel  consult  U)gether  ' 
in  a  corner,  and  t  he  result  is  first  noise<l  i 
alK)ut  here.  Indeed,  the  “  Cafe  Daum”  ; 
is  the  lion’s  mouth  of  Vienna.  Some  of 
our  facts  about  this  locality  we  gather  1 
from  a  novel,  entitled  “  Die  Theaterprin-  i 
zessin,”  by  Frederick  Uhl,  a  Viennese  | 
writer,  who  has  certainly  suceeeded  in  j 
this  work.  About  10  r.  m.,  is  the  time  i 


;  when  Daum  is  moat  crowded  :  then  all 
'  the  different  and  often  conflicting  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  last  new  singer,  or  the  newly- 
arrived  tragedian  have  fair  plajr,  and  the 
;  verdict  of  success  or  failure  is  passed. 
Ladies  seldom  enter  the  doors  of  Daum. 

I  The  “  Times”  is  taken  in  for  the  benefit 
I  of  any  stray  Englishman  who,  however, 

I  will  find  himself,  if  alone,  rather  out  of 
his  element.  The  noise  occasioned  by 
about  fifty  |)eople,  all  talking  at  the  same 
time  with  vivacity,  at  different  tables, 
must,  we  should  think,  be  even  louder 
I  than  that  to  be  heard  within  the  “  ladies’ 
j  parliament,”  whenever  that  meets.  The 
j  confirmed  playgoer,  on  entering  and 
talking  his  seat  at  the  table  of  his  “  set.” 
always  answers  the  (juestion  immediately 
{)ut  to  him  about  the  jierformance,  by 
talking  of  “  our  the.atre.”  Supposing  the 
I  acting  of  a  piirticular  cometlian  to  be  in 
:  debate,  he  will  say  something  in  this  way, 
“  Oh  !  Knaak”  (of  the  Carl  theatre,  e.  g.) 
“  was  delightful  this  evening.  He  gave 
a  perfectly  new  coloring  to  the  sixteenth 
Repartee  in  the  eighth  scene  of  the  second 
act”  However,  we  think  we  have  lin¬ 
gered  quite  long  enough  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  “  Damn,”  whose  amiable  pro¬ 
prietor  walks  from  one  table  to  the  other, 
looking  after  his  guests,  and  sometimes 
sitting  down  at  one  of  their  circles ;  so  to 
conclude  our  disgracefully  long  paper, 
we  should  recommend  all  those  having  a 
regard  for  their  pockets  not  to  adventure 
into  the  “  (iraben,”  the  widest  and  best- 
stockeil-with-sho|)8  street  in  Vienna,  for 
if  they  do  they  will  certainly  be  tempted 
to  enter  one  of  the  many  “  splendid  em- 
jHiriuins,”  as  our  American  step-brothere 
say ;  if  so  they  will  not  lie  able  to  tear 
themselves  away  without  buying  more  of 
the  lovely  little  knicknacks  than  they  can 
possibly  want  Klein’s  shop  is  one  of 
the  most  tempting  of  these.  The  Vien¬ 
na  taste  in  small  articles  for  presents  or 
the  writing-table  and  boudoir  is  exquisite. 
He  must  be  a  strongminded  indiviilual 
who  can  resist  these  manifold  tempta¬ 
tions.  Hut  now  we  must  take  leave  of 
V'ienna  and  of  our  readers. 
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MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE 
AGE. 

BY  J.  C.  HALL,  F.8.A.,  AKP  MR8.  B.  C.  HALU 
SYDNEY,  IJ^DY  MORGAN. 

In  the  year  1822, 1  first  knew  Sydney, 
Ijidy  Morgan.  I  saw  her  sittin"  in  “  the 
little  red  room  in  Kild.are  street,  by  cour¬ 
tesy  calk'd  a  boudoir  •  and  althoujYh 
the  “  Wild  Irish  Girl”  was  even  then  a 
wom.an  of  “  a  certain  ajie,”  she  had  much 
of  that  natural  vivacity,  aptness  for  re- 
i)artee,  and  point  in  conversation  (often 
better  than  wit),  that  made  her  the  ora- 
de  and  idol  of  “  a  set”  in  the  Irish  Me¬ 
tropolis,  where  others — not  a  few’ — feared 
and  hated  her ;  for  her  politic.al  bias  was 
strong,  and  her  antipathies,  stmng  also, 
were  seldom  withstood  or  w’ithheld. 

She  was  never  handsome,  even  in 
youth  ;  small  in  person,  and  slightly  de¬ 
formed,  there  wa.s  about  her  much  of  ease  ! 
and  self-possession,  but  nothing  of  grace;  ' 
yet  she  was  remarkable  for  that  peculiar 
something — for  which  we  have  no  Eng¬ 
lish  word,  but  which  the  French  express  , 
by  “/<!  ne  saii  quoi  ” — which  in  women  j 
often  attracts  and  fascinates  more  than  ! 


I  can  not  doubt  that  judicious  discrimina¬ 
tion  was  exercised  in  the  selection.  Ac- 
,  cording  to  that  authority  the  diaries  from 
her  own  hand  were  “copious,”  and  she 
;  kept  every  letter  she  had  received,  from 
the  epistles  of  field-marshals  to  the  billets 
'  of  a  washerwoman.  In  a  w'ord,  she  con- 
'  templated  and  arranged  for  this  memoir, 
and  prepare<l  it  accordingly, with  as  much 
system  and  onler  as  she  settled  her  toi¬ 
let  and  her  drawing-room  for  a  “  rci'ep- 
tion” — to  make  the  best  of  herself  and 
her  belongings ;  commencing  w’ith  the 
day  of  her  birth,  when  all  the  wits  of 
Dublin  w’cre  assembled — of  whom  she 
gives  a  biographical  list  —  and  ending 
with  her  last  drive  in  a  friend’s  carriage. 

During  many  yeai*s  she  kej>t  a  journal 
i  Of  its  utter  barrenness  an  idea  may  be 
formed  from  those  jiortions  of  it  which 
:  her  biographer  h.as  published,  and  from 
'  the  fact  that  from  one  whole  year’s^  rec¬ 
ord  he  has  printed  but  six  lines,  no  doubt 
the  only  portion  that  was  worth  preserv¬ 
ing.  Her  autobiography  is  indeed — as 
were  her  rooms — an  assemblage  of  a  m.ass 
of  things,  no  one  of  w’hich  was  of  much 
value  ;  but  which,  when  taken  together, 
w'ere  curious,  interesting,  and  instruc¬ 
tive. 


mere  personal  beauty. 

Allhough  it  was  said  of  Lady  Morgan 
that  she  w’as  a  vain  woman,  had  always 
coveted  the  distinction  of  seeing  the  vis¬ 
iting-cards  of  lords  and  titled  ladies  in 
her  card-stand,  and  liked  when  she  paid 
visits  to  borrow  a  carnage  with  a  coronet, 
to  receive  as  many  as  might  be  of  stars 
actual  at  her  “  evenings,”  to  exhibit  on 
her  chimney-piece  the  gifts  of  people 
whom  heritage  rather  than  genius  had 
made  great,  and  was,  in  short,  a  woman 
of  the  world,  she  had — like  all  women  of 
decided  character,  and  energetic  temper¬ 
ament — her  kindly  sympathies  and  her 
considerate  generosities,  was  a  very  lov¬ 
able  person  to  those  she  loved,  and  a  true 
friend  to  those  in  whom  she  took  in¬ 
terest. 

Her  collected  letters,  interaperseil  with 
meagre  bits  of  memoir,  were  published  i 
soon  after  her  death  by  her  literary  ex-  j 
ecutor,  Ilepworth  Dixon,  and  under  the  i 
editorship  of  Geraldine  Jewsbury.  We  j 

*  No.  35.  She  put  np  a  portico,  which  still 
marks  the  house  in  the  now  sumcwhat  gloomy 
and  unfashionable  ittruet. 


j  “  No  subtlety  of  inquiry  couhl  entrap 
;  Lady  Morgan  into  any  admission  about 
her  age.”  The  dates  of  all  old  letters 
;  were  carefully  erased.  “  I  enter  my  jtro- 
,  test  against  datrs,”  she  writes.  “  What 
j  has  a  woman  to  do  with  dates?  cold, 
j  false,  erroneous,  chronologic.!!  dittes !  I 
mean  to  h.ave  none  of  them.”  It  is, 
however,  understood  that  Sydney  Owen- 
*  son  was  born  in  1777  ;  atid  it  is  sjild  by 
!  one  of  her  biographers,  Mr.  W.  ,J.  Fitz- 
j  patrickfwho  does  not  give  his  authority), 

!  that  “  her  birth  occurred  on  shiplioard.” 

I  She  is,  at  best,  hut  half  Irish,  for  her 
j  mother  was  an  Englishwoman.  She  her- 
1  self  tells  us  she  w.as  born  on  Christ  iinas 
Day,  in  “ancient  ould  Dublin.”  Her 
:  father  w’as  Robert  Owenson — according 
^  to  his  daughter,  “  as  fine  a  ty|>e  of  an 
Irish  gentleman  as  Ireland  ever  sent 
forth.”  He  was  an  actor,  and  manager 
of  theatres  in  Dublin.  During  one  of  his 
jtrofessional  tours  in  England,  he  met  at 
Shrewsbury  an  English  l.idy.  Miss  Hill 
(with  whom  he  “  ran  off”),  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  gentleman.  She  was  never 
forgiven.  She  was  not  young,  but  a  very 
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eerious  and  sonsihle  woman  :  unlike  her 
liiishaiid  in  evei’j’thinj;.  Of  that  mar- 
ria<rt‘tlie  issue  was  Sydney,  snhseqtientl^’ 
iuaiTie<l  to  Sir  C’harles  Morgan,  a?ul  Oli¬ 
via,  lier  youiiffer  sister  by  many  years, 
who  hecame  the  wife  of  another  kniirht. 
Sir  Arthur  Clarke.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  his  little  jirecocious  daughter  acted 
o(a-asionally  under  his  auspices  in  provin¬ 
cial  U)wns.  Hut  she  never  played  in  Dub¬ 
lin  ;  and  it  is  ceilain  that  her  father  early 
resolved,  as  fir  as  possible,  to  keep  his 
daui'hters  from  the  stage;  yet  what  an 
admirable  actress  L.ady  Morgan  would 
have  been,  had  that  been  her  destiny  ! 

Early  in  life,  however,  she  sought  in¬ 
dependence.  She  w.as  fond  of  saying 
that  she  h.a<l  provided  for  herself  from 
the  time  she  was  fourteen  years  old ;  and 
she  had  so  wise  and  self-preserving  a 
horror  of  debt,  that  she  either  paid  ready 
money  for  what  she  wanted,  or  did  with¬ 
out  it.  Much  offer  after  j)rosperity  can 
Ik.*  traced  to  that  resolution — one  which 
it  must  have  recjuired  wondeiful  firm¬ 
ness  to  have  held  to,  considering  her  nat¬ 
ural  love  of  disjday,  and  her  always  ex¬ 
pensive  “  surroundings.”  She  became 
a  governess,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  office  in  two  fimilies,  until  her  ^ 
writings  became  remunerative.  Her 
fiilher  kept  “  his  girls”  at  an  “  eminent 
bo.arding-school.”  lie  did  his  best  for 
them ;  and  they  largely  repaid  him  by 
affectionate  care  and  duty  till  he  died, 
in  May,  1812,  having  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  calling  each  of  his  daughters  “my 
lady.” 

Her  younger  days  were  passed  amid 
per])lexing,  harassing,  indeed  terrible,  tri¬ 
als,  under  which  a  loftier  nature  might 
have  fallen.  She  touches  on  them,  though 
rarely,  “  seeing  a  father  frequently  torn 
to  prison,  a  mother  on  the  point  of  beg- 
g;iry  with  her  children,”  and  so  forth. 

From  her  earliest  girlhood,  up  to  the 
very  eve  of  her  marriage,  she  had  her 
perjietual  flirtations  ;  but  there  her  love 
affairs  began  and  ended.  Some  of  her 
sage  friends  o|)ined  that  she  “  flirted  ' 
more  than  was  right,”  and  it  is  probable  j 
she  occasionally  stood  so  near  the  fire  as  i 
slightly  to  singe  her  white  garments,  j 
Still  she  was  ever  “  safe  ;”  like  her  coun¬ 
trywomen  generally — I  would  almost' 
say  universally — realizing  the  portrait  of 
tlie  poet  Moore,  ot^ —  i 


“ - The  wild  sweet  hrinrr  fence 

That  round  the  flowers  of  Erin  dwells, 

Which  warns  the  touch,  while  winning  the  sense. 

Nor  charms  us  least  when  it  most  repels.  ” 

Tlie  seemingly  light  and  frivolous,  and 
really  fascinating  girl — fascinating  both 
as  girl  and  woman — escaped  the  only 
slander  that  stirely  slays.  >Ioreover,  she 
had  at  no  period  of  her  life  any  sustaining 
power  from  th.at  which  supports  in  diffi¬ 
culties  and  upholds  in  danger — Religion; 
and  she  was  continually  in  society,  where, 
without  a  protector,  she  might  have 
seemed  an  easy  victim.* 

Her  literary  career  began  early,  yet 
not  so  early  as  she  liked  to  make  it  ap- 
f)ear.  Her  abilities  were  gifts  of  nature. 
“  All,”  she  writes,  “  that  literary  coun¬ 
sel,  acquirement,  and  instruction  give  to 
literary  com})osition  was,  in  my  early  ca¬ 
reer  of  authorahip,  utterly  denied  me.” 

In  1801,  her  first  book  was  published 
in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  in  London,  by 
Sir  Richard  Phillips  ;t  thenceforward  she 
continued  working  for  nmre  than  half  a 
century,  having  written  and  published, 
from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of 
her  career,  nj»wards  of  seventy  volumes. 

In  181 2  she  married  Sir  Charles  Mor¬ 
gan,  M.D.  He  had  received  knighthood 
at  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Lord  Lieutenant,  by  request  of  the  Mar- 
I  quis  and  Marchioness  of  Abercorn,  the 
th^n  friends  of  Sydney  Dwenson,  who 
w'ere  resolved  that  their  “  pet”  should 
have  a  title.  Both  events  came  off  at 
their  seal,  Baron’s  Court — there  the  doc¬ 
tor  was  knighted :  there  the  two  were 
made  one.  Contraiy  to  prophecies  of 
friends  and  to  general  expectation,  they 
were  a  happy  cojiple.  Sir  Charles  had 
personal  a(lvant:»ge.s,  and  he  was  a  man 
of  strong  mind,  yet,  happily,  a  devoted 
Ix'liever  in  his  wife,  while  she  h.ad  large 
respect  for  him — hissound  common  sense 
and  her  erratic  nature  harmonized.  He 
w.as  a  Doctor  of  .Medicine,  the  friend  ajid 
correspondent  of  Jenner.  Though  young¬ 
er  by  five  or  six  ye.ars  than  Miss  Owen- 


•  Writin;^  of  hersc'lf  in  1811,  she  says,  “  Incon- 
tiitlcrate  nnd  indisi'roct;  naver  saved  by  prudence, 
but  oflim  rescued  by  pride ;  often  on  the  verge  of 
error,  but  never  pa.<Mng  the  line.” 

t  At  that  peritnl,  nnd  long  afterwards,  the  law 
of  copyright  operated  in  the  two  islands  much  as 
it  now  does  Iwtween  Great  Britain  and  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  of  America. 
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son,  he  was  not  yonnsf  when  he,  a  wid¬ 
ower  and  an  En<;lislnnan,  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1783,  wooed,  and  won  the  Wild 
Irish  Girl.  lie  was  tall,  handsome,  of 
very  fjentlemanly  address,  respectably  ■ 
born  and  connected ;  w  ith  some  inde¬ 
pendent  ])ropeily,  and  madly  in  love  with  j 
the  fascinatin"  “  Glorvina.”  She  w’as  ' 
not  so  desperately  smitten  with  him  :  “  A 
little  diablerie  would  make  me  wild  in 
love  with  him,”  she  writes.  He  was  too 
quiet ;  in  a  word,  too  English.  Never¬ 
theless  he  became  a  thorough  Irishman 
— “  more  Irish  than  the  Irish,”  like  the 
old  Anglo-Norman  settleiu ;  took  the 
liberal  side  in  politics  ;  and  was  a  sturdy 
fighter  for  Catholic  emancipation.  He 
was,  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  a  gentle- 
ma>i — “  a  man  of  great  erudition,  specu¬ 
lative  ])ower,  and  singular  observation.” 
In  August,  1844,  he  died.  His  death 
was  a  heavy  loss  to  Lady  Morgan  ;  for 
she  loved  him,  cetnfided  in  him,  and  felt 
for  him  entire  res|>ect.  And  he  was 
woithy  of  it ;  for  there  had  beefi  neither 
envy  of  her  fame,  nor  jealousy  of  the  ad- 
mir.-ition  she  e.\cited,  where  a  lower  na¬ 
ture  might  have  felt  lH)th. 

In  the  spring  of  1837  Lord  Melbourne 
granted  to  Lady  Morgan  a  jumsiou  of 
£•>00  a  year,  “  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  services  rendereil  by  her  to  the  world 
of  lettens.”  She  had  saved  a  sum  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  Sir  Ciiarles  had 
an  income  of  his  own ;  and  being  “  in¬ 
dependent,”  she  re.solved  u|»ou  leaving 
Irelainl  and  settling  in  England — in  a 
word,  to  l>ecome  “  an  absentee,”  a  class 
she  had  une(}uivocally  condemned  when 
she  .saw  little  chance  of  being  of  it;  and 
although  she  afterwards  wrote  a  sort  of 
a[*ology  for  the  stej) — publishing,  indecsl, 
a  book  on  the  subject,  arguing  “that 
English  misgoverninentand  misrule  ma«le 
Ireland  uninhabitable;”  that  it  was  “the 
English  government  and  not  the  natives 
of  the  country  who  were  to  blame,”  and 
so  forth — she  failed  to  convince  her  coun¬ 
try  or  herself  of  the  righteousness  of 
her  remov.al.  Probably  her  attractions 
“  at  home”  had  grown  less ;  many  of 
her  old  friemls  ha<i  departed,  some  to 
England,  others  to  the  better  land. 

It  Is  clear  that,  so  early  as  1812,  she 
had  wearied  of  the  Irish  capital,  which 
she  described  as  “  in  summer,  a  desert 
inhabited  only  by  loathsome  beggars.” 
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In  1833,  she  writes,  “  the  Irish  destiny 
is  between  bedlam  and  a  jail.”  “Dear 
dirty  Dublin,”  gradually  became  “odious 
Dublin.”  In  1834  she  talked  of  “wretch- 
e<l  Dublin,  the  capital  of  wretched  Ire- 
huid.”  In  1837  she  wrote 

“Oil,  Ireland,  to  yoti 

I  hare  lon^  bade  a  last  and  a  |iainful  adieu!” 

And  so  having  “  freighted  a  small  ves¬ 
sel”  with  their  household  go<ls.  Sir  Charles 
ajid  Lady  Morgan  became  permanent 
residents  in  London,  taking,  after  a  brief 
“  looking  about,”  wdiat  she  terms  a 
“maisonnette,”  No.  11,  William  street, 
Knight.sbridge,  entering  into  jmssession 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1838,  and  there 
continuing  to  her  death,  never  again 
visiting  Ireland.  Naturally,  jMjrhaps,  her 
popularity  had  there  dwindled  to  noth- 
ing.* 

In  London  she  aimed  to  be  the  centre 
of  a  circle — artistic,  literary,  scientitic, 
aristocratic  ;  giving  large  jiarties  as  well 
as  small ;  sometimes  crowding  into  two 
rooms  of  very  limited  size  a  hundred 
guests — persons  of  all  ranks,  patricians 
and  plelieians.  Certainly,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  her  rooms  was  most  effective; 
the  lights  an<l  shadows  wei'e  in  their 
right  places,  the  seats  were  comfortable, 
the  eye  was  j>erpetually  arresteil  by  some¬ 
thing  that  was  either  |>eculiar  or  inter¬ 
esting.  Somebo<ly  said  it  was  like  a  “  ba¬ 
by-house  ;”  perhaps  it  was,  but  the  toys 
were  histories.  Her  society — often  so 
conflicting,  composed  of  elements  that 
never  could  socially  mingle — she  man¬ 
aged  with  admirable  tatrt,  sometimes  no 
easy  task,  for  there  were  the  Russian  and 
the  Pole  ;  the  “  black  Orangeman”  and 
the  “  bitter  P.ipist ;  ”  the  proud  aristo¬ 
crat  and  the  small  fry  of  letters ;  in  a 
word,  |>eople  who  were  wm|>elled  to  rub 
against  each  other ;  whose  positions, 
opinions,  and  interests  were  not  only  at 

•  We  on(«  encountereil  an  ultra  Irisliinan,  who 
told  us  he  WM  K“i»K  L:idy  Moreau ’a  “to  blow 
her  up  for  dooeriiiig  her  country  and  tuniing  her 
buck  oil  ihc  liberator.”  lie  went,  and  wan  ho  faa- 
ciiiatcd  by  the  ready  miiile  and  few  wonis  of  ten- 
dernew  she  gave  to  the  memory  of  “dear  old 
Dublin” — her  inimitable  tact  of  turning  dinadran- 
tagcH  into  advaniageu.  and  foes  into  friend.'* — that 
he  uMured  us  the  next  day,  “  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land  mistook  that  cliai'tuing  Lady  Morgun  alto¬ 
gether;  that  her  heart,  every  morael  of  it,  was  in 
Ireland  ;  alie  lived  in  England  only  to  protect  her 
•  country  men  and  prevent  their  being  im/msed  on." 
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variance,  l)ut  in  entire  and  utter  hos- ' 
tility.* 

As  I  have  said,  slie  continued  to  re¬ 
side  ill  William  Street  after  she  became 
a  widow,  ami  during  the  remainder  of 
her  life.  At  length,  however,  the  foe 
she  most  dreaded — old  age — gradually 
drew  nearer  and  nearer.  Towards  the 
end  of  18.)2,  her  letters  and  diary  record 
the  losses  of  old  friends.  One  after 
another  departed,  and  she  was  left,  almost 
alone  with  old  memories:  they  were 
warnings  to  set  her  house  in  order ;  but 
they  were  not  solemn  enough  to  impress 
her  with  any  feeling  .akin  to  continuous 
grief,  or  to  create  dread  of  the  “  enemy.” 
To  the  last,  she  was  toujours  gnie  :  new 
friends  came  to  replace  the  old;  some 
one  ‘‘  worth  seeing”  was  sure  to  be  at 
her  “  reception,”  and  the  bait  of  an  invi¬ 
tation  was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted 
notwithstamling  the  sure  pre.ssure  of  a 
mingled  crowd. 

The  ileath  of  her  brother-in-law.  Sir 
Arthur  Clarke,  in  1857,  did  alarm  her; 
and  toward  the  elose  of  1858,  it  liecame 
obvious  to  her  friends — suspicious  to 
herself — tiuit  her  work  on  earth  was  done. 
Her  lieloved  si.ster,  Olivui,  Lady  Charke, 
her  oldest  frieml  and  earliest  companion, 
with  whom  she  ha<l  struggled  through  a 
precarious  youth,  h:ul  died  some  years 
liefore  (1845).  On  her  birthday,  1858, 
Lady  Morgan  had  a  dinner-party,  told 
stories,  and  sung  a  comic  song.  On  the 
ITtli  of  March,  1859,  site  had  a  musical 
jiarty,  at  which  we  were  present;  a  gay 
and  crowdeil  jiarty  it  wa.s — full  of  wliat 
she  ever  liked  to  see,  celebrities  or  noto¬ 
rieties — aud  on  the  Kith  of  April,  1859, 


•  Slie  toll!  UH  *he  hml  once  ilc|(lorpit  so  camc-<t- 
ly  her  i({n<'mnco  of  gcolocy  t<>  one  of  its  pnifewors, 
that  he  offered  to  read  a  Icctnre  on  the  suliject 
(which  tier  ladyship  luiiiciited  pathetically  she  had 
not  heard)  in  her  drawiiig-pjom  !  She  laughed 
afterwards  nt  this,  as  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
of  her  wM'itd  life.  She  added,  “  I  got  out  of  it 
by  regretting  that  tiiy  present  andience  were  un¬ 
worthy  Mich  an  honor,  hut  that  if  he  would  do  so 
the  m  xt  night !  Well,  he  was  kind  enough  to 
pruiniM%  hut  I  could  not  have  sur\-ivi*d  it,  and 
the  next  day,  of  course,  1  was  >ery  ill.”  She  once 
descrilo^d  to  us  a  visit  paid  to  her  hy  a  young  and 
liteniry  Aniciican,  adding,  ”1  dare  suy  he  ex¬ 
changed  his  Hihle  for  a  peerage  the  moment  he 
landed  at  LiVviriiool .  You  should  have  seen  his 
ecstasy  when  pri'scnted  to  a  duchess,  and  how  he 
luxuiiated  under  the  siiudow  of  tlie  strawberry 
leaves.” 


she  died.  She  was  interred  in  the  Bromp- 
ton  Cemetery,  where  a  tomb,  executeii 
by  Mr.  Sherrard  Westmacott,  has  been 
erected  to  her  memory  by  her  accom 
plished  niece,  Mrs.  Inwood  Jones.f 

The  life  of  Lady  Morgan  w:is  one  of 
excitement,  from  its  dawn  to  its  close. 
Even  when  a  governess,  “  instructor  of 
youth,”{  her  days  were  never  sad,  nor 
did  time  hang  heavy  on  her  hands ;  she 
Wits  a  charming  companion  at  all  periods, 
and  was  generally  regarded  in  that  light 
rather  than  as  a  teacher.  Her  animal 
spirits  were  inexhaustible ;  if  not  hand¬ 
some,  she  was  pretty,  and  in  person  at¬ 
tractive  ;  she  told  Irish  stories  with  in¬ 
imitable  humor,  and  sung  Irish  songs 
with  singular  enprit ;  she  had  been  famil¬ 
iar  with  “  society”  from  her  childhood, 
and  had  been  reared  in  self-independence : 
her  vanity,  her  value  of  herself,  made 
her  at  ease  amid  the  great  as  among  the 
small ;  like  the  soldier  of  fortune,  she 
had  all  to  g:iin  and  nothing  to  lose ; 
reckless  as  regarded  foes,  but  fervent  in 
defence  of  friends ;  living  in  praise  as  the 
very  breath  of  her  life — flattery,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  gross,  seemeil  never  to  exceed 
her  right  No  doubt  much  of  “  woman¬ 
liness”  was  aacriticed  to.  that  iierfietual 
exercise  of  self-de|>endence.  Self-depen¬ 
dence  is  not  the  natural  destiny  of  wo¬ 
man — rai'ely  bringing  coutent,  and  still 
more  rarely  happiness. 

A  writer  who  knew  her  in  her  prime, 
thus  pictures  “  (ilorvina”  at  “  the  Castle.” 
Hardly  more  than  four  fei>t  higii,  with  a 
slightly  curved  spine,  uneven  shoulders 
and  eyes,  she  glided  almut  in  a  close- 
crop))^  wig,  l)ound  by  a  tillet,  or  soliil 
band  of  gold  ;  her  face  all  animation,  and 
with  a  witty  word  for  everybody.”  “  Not- 
withsUinding  her  natural  defects,  she 
made  a  picturr*s<)ue  a))))earance.”  Anoth¬ 
er  w'riter,  alluding  to  the  “  unevenness” 
of  her  eyes,  says  “  they  were,  however, 
large,  lustrous,  and  electrical.”  Prince 
Puckler  Muskau  (who  published  a  tour 

t  The  tomb  will  be  found  on  the  right  of  the 
iirinri|Hil  walk,  entering  the  gate  in  the  Fulham 
Road.  A  large  plain  slab  is  snjuxa-ted  by  nix 
pillars ;  on  a  slab  underneath  is  carved  an  Irish 
harp,  propped  by  two  books,  “France”  and  the 
“  Wild  Irish  Girl.”  At  the  liuiic  is  a  wreath  of 
imniortellf*. 

{  She  did  not  forget  this:  lieqneathing  by  Will 
a  sum  of  £'j8M)  to  the  Aged  Govemesucii  Benevo- 
,  lent  Inatitutiou. 
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in  Trol.ond  in  1 828)  dewrihes  her  as  “  a 
little,  frivolous,  lively  woman,  neither 
pretty  nor  iiiily,  and  with  really  fine  and  ^ 
expn'ssive  eyes.”  I 

This  is  Mrs.  Hall's  portrait  of  Lady 
Mortran  at  a  later  year  of  her  life ; 

“  Lady  Moriran’s  person  was  so  well- 
known  to  the  hahitu^t  of  London — at  all 
events,  to  the  classes  that  helonu  to  the 
fashionable  and  literary — that  any  de- 
Bcrii>tion  for  them  may  he,  as  she  would 
have  said,  ‘  de  trap  hut  thotisands  have 
been  at  one  time  or  other  of  their  lives 
interested  in  her  works,  and  the  sort  of 
flying  reputation  she  had  for  saying  and 
doing  odd,  hut  clever  things,  and  the 
marvelous  tact  which  comprised  so  much 
of  her  talent,  or  the  talent  whose  greats 
est  society-power  was  tnrt.  To  those  we 
say  that  Lady  Morgan  was  small  and 
slightly  deformed  ;  that  her  head  was 
large,  round,  a!id  well-formed  ;  her  fea¬ 
tures  full  of  expression,  jiarticularly  the 
expression  that  accompanies  ‘  humor,’ 
dimpling,  as  it  does,  rotind  the  mouth, 
and  sparkling  in  the  eyes.  The  natural 
intonations  of  her  voice  in  conversivtion 
were  singularly  ]»leasing — so  jdeasing  as 
to  render  her  ‘nothing’  pleasant;  and 
whatever  affectation  hovered  about  her 
large  green  fan,  or  was  seen  in  the  ‘  way 
she  had’  of  folding  her  draperies  round 
her,  and  looking  out  of  them  with  true 
Irish  cepirfflerie.  the  tones  of  that  voice 
were  to  the  last  full  of  feeling.” 

Portnnts  of  her  were,  of  course,  often 
painted,  more  frequently  in  France  th.an  ' 
in  England.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  pic- 1 
tured  her,  hut  exjtressed  a  wish  th.at,  if 
engiaved,  his  name  should  not  go  with 
it(!).  David  d’Angers  sculpture*!  her 
bust  In  1824  the  poet,  Samuel  Lover, 
then  a  minature  painter  in  Dublin,  paint¬ 
ed  a  portrait  of  her.  It  was  to  have  been 
engraved  by  Meyer ;  “  but,”  says  Lady 
Morgan’s  biographer,  ‘‘lietween  the  i)aint- 
er  and  the  engraver,  the  result  was  such 
unmitigijted  vgliness,  that  Colburn  would 
not  let  it  appear.” 

Few  writers  have  aroused  more  hos¬ 
tility,  or  have  been  more  thoroughly 
abused.  Her  grand  enemy  was  her 
countryman,  John  Wilson  Croker.  It 
was  he  who  .assailed  her  in  the  Quartfrly 
Jiei-ictr,  accusing  her,  either  indirectly  or 
directly,  of  “licentiousness,  profligacy, 
irreverence,  blasphemy,  libertinism,  dis¬ 


loyalty,  an<I  atheism.”  She  had  her  re¬ 
venge — her  character  of  Crawley  junior, 
in  “Florence  Mac.arthy,”  must  have  V)een 
a  bayonet  stab  in  the  very  vitals  of  her 
foe.*  He  certainly  overshot  the  mark; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  severity 
augmented  the  popularity  of  Lady  Mor¬ 
gan,  and  increased  the  numl)er  of  her 
friends.  She  w'as  foninl  to  be  “  an  awk¬ 
ward  customer”  whenever  she  w'.as  as¬ 
sailed.  She  gird«‘d  on  her  armor  even 
to  the  last,  and  w’ent  into  b.attle  with  no 
less  an  adversary  than  Cardinal  Wise¬ 
man,  who  attacked  her  for  having  assertr 
ed  in  her  book  on  Italy,  th.at  the  sacred 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  w’hen  examined,  was 
found  to  contain  this  passage  in  Anibic 
characters  :  “  There  is  but  one  Go<l,  and 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet !”  She  answered 
the  cardinal  in  a  pamphlet — it  was  the 
old  war-horse  roused  to  energy  by  the 
trumpet-call  to  battle.  Latterly,  her  sight 
began  to  give  way,  and  she  w'as  almost 
blind  when  she  ran  a  tilt  .against  “  His 
Eminence.” 

Let  us  fancy  her  gay  ladyship  tniveling 
through  France  with  her  little  “  Irish 
harp  cAse,”  that  was  inist:iken  for  a  petit 
mort  she  ha<l  brought  ov(*r  to  bury  in 
Pere  la  Chaise ;  buying  herself  “  a  chn- 
peau  (le  eoteil  with  cornflowers  stuck  in 
the  side  of  it — twenty  fnincs;”  receiving 
from  Lafayette  and  his  household  assur¬ 
ances  of  “  the  attachment  of  three  gener¬ 
ations;”  her  “  Wednesdays”  in  the  gay 
city,  wheix*  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
met — princes,  dukes,  marshals,  counts, 
actors,  Maltese  knights,  small  jioets,  and 
small  wits — in  a  w'ord,  .any  wdebrity  or 
any  notoriety,  male  or  female,  w’as  wel¬ 
come  to  her  mhn.  There  the  finest  vio¬ 
lin  pl.ayer  in  Fr.ance  phaced  heron  a  raised 
seat,  and  declared  she  was  his  “inspira- 
ration.”  There  Hnmlioldt  cal!e<l  and 
left  his  c,ard,  with  the  penciled  words, 
“to/pears  malheuretix."  Generally,  how¬ 
ever,  she  “kept  clear  of  the  English;” 
content  with  any  praise,  and  greedy  only 

•  (’mk^r,  bv  his  earliest  work,  “Faniilinr 
Epistles, "  i.s  said  to  h.are  done  to  death  tlie  actor 
Edwin ;  at  least,  it  was  recorded  on  Edwin's 
tomiistonp,  ill  M.  Werhurgh’s  churchyard,  that 
“his  death  was  oe<-asioncd  hr  an  illilicral  anil 
cruel  attack  on  his  ])rot'(^sinnal  reputation  from 
an  anonymous  nssas.-in.”  Croker,  among  other 
“  names, ”  cjillsd  I^ady  Morgan  “a  female  Me- 
thuseleh, "  knowing  that  was  a  barbed  arrow  that 
wiu  aure  to  stick.  ' 
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of  the  admiration  that  was  to  be  had 
witiiout  the  a.skiiig ;  yet  ever  so  pleasant, 
so  full  of  |ioint,  so  perfect  in  the  «<///« 
purldut,  SIS  she  terms  it,  as  really  to  be 
what  she  aimed  to  be — the  queen  of, 
society.*  | 

If  her  triumph  was  less  in  London  than  j 
in  the  Eiysce,  it  was  because  her  wor-  : 
shi|>ers  were  more  phlegmatic  than  their 
liglit-toiigued  and  light-hcju  ted  neigh-  j 
bor.s.  Yet  her  “evenings  at  home”  I 
were  always  “  successes.”  | 

Lady  Morgan  had  an  idea  that  she 
might  be  the  means  of  bringing  together 
in  traternal  intercoui’se  the  aristocracy  of 
rank  and  the  aristocracy  of  Uilent  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  than  was  possible 
in  her  vuiisonette.  Mr.  Mackinnon,  of 
Hyde  Park  Place,  had  a  large  house,  a 
suite  of  rooms  capable  of  “  entertaining” 
many,  and  in  partnership  with  that  esti¬ 
mable  gentleman  her  plan  was  to  be 
carried  out.  He  was  to  issue  cards  to 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his  order;  she, 
to  those  who  were  eminent  in  literature, 
science,  and  Art.  The  cards  were  print¬ 
ed  acconlingly.  They  expressed  that ' 
Lady  Morgan  and  Mr.  Mackinnon  de-  ' 
sired  to  be  honored  with  the  company  of 
so-and-so  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
July  Ibth.  It  was  certainly  somewhat 
stuilling  to  read  the  names  thus  joined  ; 
it  was  known  that  the  one  was  a  widow, 
the  other  a  widower,  and  there  was  con¬ 
sequently  no  just  cause  or  impediment 
why  they  two  should  not  be  joined  to- 
getlier.  Still  it  was  curious,  and  “  gos¬ 
sip”  might  have  been  excused,  especially 
as  the  card  was  lithographed  in  the  joint 
names,  that  of  Lady  Morgan  standing 

*  Aniong  liL-r  other  iMseuliai-itiex,  her  gay  lady¬ 
ship  dcbcribcs  hers^clt  as  a  fi'cciuasoii :  a  venerable 
iDar<|iiiae — “  the  dear  et  bonmof  Voltaire" — 
being  (jrarnU  maitrttse  of  a  lodge — pro|KX-scd  it  to 
her,  and  she  became  “  a  tree  and  accepted  ma- 
■un.  ’’  The  belle  et  bonne  at  the  inauguration  wore 
a  picture  of  Voltaire,  set  in  brilliants.  There 
were  men  tnaaons  present,  among  them  the  Bish¬ 
op  of  Jciusulcin,  and  the  actor  'I'alma.  “  As  to 
Tint  SbCBST, ”  slic  whtea,  “it  shall  never  pass 
these  lijm,  in  holy  silence  sealed  and  certainly 
her  ladyship  may  well  wonder  how  it  was  that  a 
secret  e'onbded  to  many  women,  young,  and  trcau- 
tiful,  and  worldly,  should  never  have  been  re¬ 
vealed.  8he  doc  s  not  tell  us  if  she  wore  an  apron, 
hut  the  belle  et  bonne  marquise  did ;  and  so  the 
i/lustre  Any  base  was  added  to  the  list  of  free  and 
accepted  masons — “received  with  acclamation 
and  tliree  rounds  of  applause,  and  cries  of  “  Uon- 
nenrl  hoMneurl" 


first.  We  received  our  invitation  from 
her  ladyship's  own  hands,  and  accepted 
it  On  the  evening  of  the  Itith  we  duly 
entered  the  drawing-room  at  Hyde  Park 
Place.  Wo  heartl  titles  of  all  degrees 
announced  ;  but  hardly  a  name  eminent 
in  literature.  Art  or  science,  greeted  our 
ears.  There  were  present  perhaps  two 
hundred  people  of  rank,  but,  excepting 
ourselves  and  three  or  four  others  of  our 
“calling,”  Lady  Morgan  had  no  followers 
to  fraternize  with  those  of  Mr.  Mackin¬ 
non.  Speculation  was  idle  as  to  the 
cause  of  so  a}>palling  an  efi'ect.  The  lady 
was  evidently  irate ;  there  was  no  way  of 
accounting  for  the  humiliating  fact,  ami, 
as  may  be  supposed,  the  evening  passed 
off  with  amazing  dullness,  for  tlie  co¬ 
operation  of  no  other  lions  had  been 
sought.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  rnysj 
tery  was  ex(ilained.  Mr.  Mackinnon  had 
agi'eed  to  envelojie  and  direct  such  cards 
as  were  to  go  to  his  “  order,”  Lady  Mor- 
'  gan  undertaking  the  transmission  of  such 
I  Jis  were  intended  to  lure  the  magnates  of 
her  own  circle  and  craft.  The  cards, 
properly  prepared  and  addressed,  she 
handed  to  Mr.  Mackinnon's  butler  for 
the  post ;  but  either  that  inqvortant  func¬ 
tionary  forgot  his  duty,  or  gi  udged  th« 
jKistage,  or  thought  it  beneath  him  and 
ids  master  to  invite  so  many  untitled 
guests — at  all  events,  they  were  subse¬ 
quently  found  safe  in  his  desk,  where 
they  had  been  in  comfortable  seclusion 
from  the  day  when  dear  Lady  Morgan 
placed  them  in  his  hands.  It  is  needless 
to  say,  there  began  and  ended  the  scheme 
of  her  ladyship  to  bring  together  the 
I  aristocracy  of  rank  and  the  aristocracy  of 
'  talent! 

I  She  had  that  cordiality  of  manner 
j  which  “  took”  at  once,  and  did  not  per- 
'  mit  you  time  to  inquire  if  it  was  sincere. 

'  She  was,  however,  entirely  free  from  lit- 
I  erary  jealousy ;  slie  would  aid  and  not 
depress  young  authorship ;  she  was  otten 
generous  with  her  purse,  as  well  as  her 
pen  and  tongue ;  there  was  nothing  mean 
about  her,  and  fiattered  as  she  had  been 
from  her  youth  upwards,  is  it  wonderful 
that  her  large  organ  of  self-esteem  occa¬ 
sionally  a.ssumed  a  character  of  an-o- 
gance  t  that  when  she  called  herself 
j  “  Glorvina,”  it  was  her  weakness  topei- 
j  suade  herself  how  closely  she  resembled 
that  brilliant  creation  of  her  facyt  that  she 
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was,  in  a  word,  mm,  althonofh  her  vanity  !  Now  what  riijht  have  I,  my  father’s 
m.ay  have  been  but  the  skeleton  of  pride  f  [  daughter,  to  this  t  Wliat  am  I  ?  A  pen- 
She  wa.s essentially  mateWe/Zc.  In  no  one  sioned  scrribbler  !  Yet  I  am  given  gifts 
of  her  letters,  in  no  part  of  her  journ.al,  that  queens  might  covet  Look  at  that 
can  there  be  found  the  remotest  reference  little  clock  ;  that  sto(Ml  in  Marie  Antoin- 
to  that  High  Power  from  which  her  ge-  ette’s  dressing-room.  When  the  Louvre 
nius  wa.s  derived,  which  protected  her  was  pillaged,  Denon  met  a  bonnet  vongs 
wayward  and  jKirilous  youth,  her  j)roa-  with  it  in  his  hand  and  took  it  from  him. 
perous  womanhood,  and  her  popular  (if  Denon  gjive  it  to  me.”  Then,  with  a 
not  honored)  old  age.  There  is  no  word  rapid  change,  she  a<lded,  “  Ah,  that  is 
of  prayer  or  of  thanksgiving  in  any  of  a  longtime  ago  I  Princes  and  princesse.s, 
her  written  thoughts.  celebrities  of  .all  kinds,  have  presented 

Her  tact  wjis  portable,  applic.able,  me  with  the  sowwnrs  you  see  around  me, 
alive,  alert,  marketable,  good-natured,  and  theg  would  make  a  wiser  woman 
ever  ready  atcall,  and  consequently  often  vain.” 

useful ;  yes,  atid  useful  to  others  as  well  If  you  complimented  her  on  her  look- 
as  to  herself,  for  she  was  continually  “  on  ing  “  so  much  Instter,”  she  wmild  reply, 
the  watch”  to  serve  a  friend  and  set  aside  Perha|)s  I  am  better  rouged  than  usu- 
a  difficulty.  Lady  Morgan  had  no  left  al.”  Once  a  lady,  not  famous  for  sincer- 
band,  no  deaf  ear,  “  no  blind  side ;”  she  ity,  said,  “  Dear  Lady  Morgan,  how  love- 
was  life,  bright  life,  from  top  to  toe.  ly  your  hair  is ;  how  do  you  preserve  its 
Even  when  her  receptions  were  over,  and  color  ?”  “  Hy  dyeing  it,  my  dear ;  I  see 

at  her  great  age,  it  might  be  8upjK)sed  you  want  the  receipt.”  When  we  were 
she  had  gone  wearied  and  languidly  to  so  ft)rtunate  as  to  find  her  alone,  we  were 
bed,  she  chatted  cheerfully  to  her  maid,  '  charmed  by  her  mingling  of  acute  obser- 
and  closed  her  eyes  with  a  jest  vatioii  with  much  that  was  genial  and 

She  was  created  for  society,  enjoyed  generous ;  but  our  enjoyment  would  be, 
and  lived  in  society  to  the  last :  notliing  at  times,  suddenly  disturbed  by  a  sar- 
annoyed  her  so  much  as  being  invited  to  casm — just  as  when  in  a  delicious  sand- 
a  small  party.  She  liked  the  crowded  wich  you  are  stung  by  an  unwieldy  drop 
room,  the  loud  announcement,  and  the  of  mustard. 

celebrity  she  had  earned.  Her  vanity  :  Devoted  as  Lady  Morgan  ap|)eared  to 
was  charming ;  it  was  different  from  be — to  strangers — to  the  frivolities  ot  the 
every  other  vanity;  it  was  so  ndit'e;  so  world,  she  had  sound  and  rational  views 
original,  and  she  admitte<l  it  with  the  I  of  life  and  its  duties  as  a  daughter  and  a 
frankness  of  a  child.  “  I  know  I  am  wife.  Speaking  with  Mrs.  Hall  of  some 
vain,”  she  once  said  to  Mrs.  Hall,  “  but  young  ladies  suddenly  bereft  of  fortune, 
I  have  a  right  to  be  so.  It  is  not  put  off  she  said,  with  an  emphatic  movement  of 
and  on,  like  my  rouge ;  it  is  always  with  her  dear  old  green  fan — “  They  do  ev- 
me,  it  sleeps  with  me,  wakes  with  me,  '  erything  that  is  fashionable — imperfectly ; 
companions  me  in  my  solitude,  and  ar-  their  singing,  and  drawing,  and  dancing, 
rays  itself  for  publicity  whenever  I  go  and  languages  amotint  to  nothing.  They 
abroad.  I  wrote  books  when  your  moth-  were  educated  to  marry,  and,  had  there 
ers  worked  samplers,  and  demanded  free-  ’  been  time,  they  might  have  gone  off 
dom  for  Ireland  when  Daniel  O  Connell  withy  and  hereafter  from,  husbands.  They 
scrambled  for  gulls’  eggs  among  the  wild  can  not  earn  their  salt ;  they  do  not  even 
crags  of  Derrynane.”  “  1  am  vain,”  she  know  how  to  dress  themselves.  I  desire 
said,  on  another  occasion,  to  Mrs.  Hall,  to  give  every  girl,  no  matter  her  rank,  a 
“  but  I  have  a  right  to  be  so  :  look  at  the  trade — a  profession,  if  the  word  ple-ases 
number  of  books  I  have  written  !  Did  better.  Cultivate  one  thing  to  perfection, 
ever  woman  move  in  a  brighter  sphere  no  matter  what  it  is,  for  which  she  has 
than  1  do  ?  My  dear,  I  have  three  invi-  '  a  talent — drawing,  music,  embroidery, 
tations  to  dinner  to  day ;  one  from  a  '  housekeeping  even ;  give  her  a  staff  to 
duchess,  another  from  a  countess,  a  third  '  lay  hold  of,  let  her  feel  ‘  that  will  carry 
from  a  diplomatist — I  will  not  tell  you  '  me  through  life  without  dependence !’  / 
who — a  very  naughty  man,  who,  of  was  independent  at  fourteen,  and  never 
course,  keeps  the  best  society  in  London.  !  went  in  debt” 
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Perhaps  no  writer  ever  owed  less  to  ex¬ 
perience  than  Lady  Morgan.  The  faults 
of  her  youth  were  the  faults  of  her  age. 
Her  mind  attaine<l  its  majority  at  a  very 
early  period.  She  carried  the  same  views, 
the  same  ideas,  the  same  prejudices,  the 
same  craving  for  liberty,  the  same  sym¬ 
pathies,  itito  her  more  aspiring  works  on 
“  France”  and  “  Italy,”  as  she  did  in  her 
novels ;  the  sjime  contradictory  love  for 
republicanism  and  aristocrracy,  the  same 
vanity — a  vanity  the  most  almunding,  yet 
so  unlike  in  its  perfect  and  undisguised 
honesty,  its  self-avowing  frankness,  to  all 
other  vanities,  that  it  became  absolutely 
a  charm — perhaps  one  of  her  greatest 
charms. 

The  last  time  Mrs.  Hall  saw  “  the  Wild 
Irish  Girl,”  she  was  seated  on  a  couch  in 
her  l)ed-room — a  picturesque  ruin  of  old 
lady  womanhood.  Her  black  silk  dress- 
ing-gown  fell  around  her  petite  form, 
winch  seemed  so  fragile  that  she  feared 
to  see  the  old  lady  move.  “  Why,  I^ady 
Morgan !”  she  s:ud,  “  you  are  looking 
far  better  than  I  expected  ;  you  are  really 
looking  well.”  “Ah,  no,  my  dear,”  she 
said,  in  reply,  “  I  am  not ;  you  should 
see  me  in  the  morning — it’s  the  rouge !” 


Saturday  Re?law. 

ROSE  AYLMER’S  HOME.* 

The  heroine  most  in  Otshion  during  the 
present  novel  season  is  the  young  lady 
who  falls  in  love  with  a  heartless  puppy, 
while  some  fine  honest  fellow  is  all  the 
time  secretly  pining  for  her  in  silent 
adoration.  Disguised  in  various  forms, 
this  perverse  kind  of  woman  is  continu¬ 
ally  turning  up  in  the  new  novels,  until 
one  gets  rather  out  of  patience  with  her. 
Of  course  she  is  always  well  punished, 
though  the  retribution  is  not  always  as 
satisfactory  as  it  might  be.  The  puppy 
is  sure  either  to  jilt  her,  or  to  ill-use  her 
in  the  honeymoon,  or  to  prove  to  have 
another  wile  living  ;  and  then  in  her  dis¬ 
tress  tlie  long-suflTering  and  trusty  adorer, 
w’hom  she  persisted  in  treating  like  a 
brother  or  an  uncle,  comes  to  console 
her  with  his  delicate  attentions,  and  even- 
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tually  to  marry  her.  The  process  has 
become  thoroughly  familiar.  The  reader, 
the  moment  he  is  once  on  the  scent,  is 
fully  aware  l>eforehand  of  every  little 
phase  in  the  young  lady’s  infatuation,  and 
the  selfish  triumph  of  the  insincere  lover 
and  the  desjtair  of  the  sincere  one.  A 
firm  and  well-grounded  belief  in  the 
over-ruling  Providence  of  novelists  is  the 
one  thing  that  sustains  us  through  all  the 
weary  plottings  and  general  wretcheti- 
ness  of  so  vexatious  a  situation.  Still, 
even  with  this,  we  are  apt  to  get  impa¬ 
tient  at  the  obstinate  blindness  of  the  lie- 
roine.  In  real  life,  young  w’omen  are  far 
from  slow  to  find  out  when  a  man  has 
fallen  in  love  with  them.  And  besides, 
young  ladies,  as  a  niatter  of  fact,  don’t 
often  give  way  to  a  sisterly  affec’tion  to¬ 
wards  men  of  their  own  age  who  are  not 
their  brothers.  They  either  feel  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  cordial  indifference  for  them,  or 
else  they  like  them  in  what  we  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  call  the  regular  and  proper  way. 
Sometimes,  however,  in  these  cases  the 
lover  of  substantial  worth  and  plain  una¬ 
dorned  merit  is  a  plain  and  unadorned 
bore.  We  fear  most  people  will  find  him 
I  so  in  Rose  Aylmer's  Home.  It  is  not  quite 
I  clear  that  the  heroine  was  wrong  in  pre- 
'  ferring  to  marry  somebody  with  rather 
i  more  showy  qualities.  True,  the  gentle- 
I  man  with  the  showy  qualities  had  l^een 
I  married  before,  and  his  wife  was  still  liv- 
!  ing.  The  heroine  did  not  know  this,  and 
!  even  if  she  had  known  it,  she  would 
,  probably  have  understood  that  her  posi- 
!  tion,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  among 
the  novel-reading  public,  almost  required 
j  a  little  mild  bigamy  not  carried  too  far. 

I  Anyhow,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  every 
'  pretty  and  simple-minded  maiden  to  re- 
j  cognize  one  of  “  nature’s  gentlemen”  as 
1  soon  as  ever  she.  sees  him.  In  the  pres- 
i  ent  instance,  the  man  whom  she  ought 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  abounds  in 
goodness  of  heart  and  uprightness  of  pur¬ 
pose.  He  has  made  tremendous  sacri¬ 
fices  for  her,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
conferring  the  greatest  possible  fevors  on 
her  family.  But  then  he  has  done  most 
of  this  so  quietly  that  she  might  well  be 
pardoned  for  not  knowing  it.  We  can 
not  be  grateful  to  people  of  whose  claims 
upon  us  we  are  ignorant,  much  less  actu¬ 
ally  fall  in  love  with  them  on  the  strength 
of  their  services.  If  he  chose  to  let  con- 
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ce;iliiieiit,  like  a  worm  i’  the  bud,  feed  on 
hiii  diiinask  cheek,  the  lady  could  hardly 
be  ex|>ected  to  tear  the  veil  from  his  re¬ 
tiring  modesty,  and  boldly  make  him  a 
declaration  or  a  proposal.  And  why  is  it 
that  in  a  novel  of  this  class  the  honest 
lellow  is  invariably  made  so  shy  and 
awkward  and  dull  t  Are  all  the  self-pos- 
sesseil  |>eople  in  the  world  rogues  and 
hypocrites'?  Whatever  maybe  the  se- 
ciet  of  it,  the  fact  is  beyond  question. 
Our  hero  is  always  betraying  a  want  of 
ease  in  hisbeaiing,  and  bowing  stiffly,  and 
letting  things  tail  to  the  ground,  and 
stammering,  and  “looking  as  awkward 
as  a  big  schoolboy  in  a  s]»elling  class.” 
lie  is  subject,  t(K>,  to  iistounding  attacks 
of  sensibility.  When  the  heroine  thanks 
him  for  some  trilling  service,  he  is  very 
apt  to  feel  “  a  turmoil  arise  in  his  whole 
natmx'.”  “The  hills  seemed  to  draw 
near,  and  make  mouths  at  him ;  the  peb¬ 
bles  on  the  walk  to  enlarge,  and  retreat 
to  a  distance  ;  his  hands  and  ieet  grew 
cold,  a  choking  came  in  his  throat,  and 
he  began  to  make  spasmodic  efforts.” 
More  extraordinary  still,  the  heroine, 
“  with  her  keen  observation,  saw  it  all,” 
though  we  can  not  pretend  to  explain 
how  she  couhl  see  what  he  was  thinking 
about  the  hills  and  the  pebbles,  or  how 
cold  his  teet  were  growing,  or  even  what 
a  choking  had  come  into  his  throat  We 
may  admit,  at  all  events,  tliat  tlie  author  | 
is  not  wrong  in  attributing  a  keen  obser-  j 
vation  to  her,  though  it  is  important  to 
remark  that  she  never  guessed  tliat  she  : 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  luckless  * 
man's  embarrassment.  It  is  so  ]>eriectly 
true  to  nature  to  make  a  young  lady  ob- 1 
serve  keenly  that  a  man  always  stammers  * 
and  blushes  in  her  presence,  and  yet  never  ! 
dream  that  her  presence  is  in  any  way  j 
the  cause  of  his  stammering  and  blush-  j 
ing.  It  would  never  do  to  let  the  heroine  | 
see  that  the  high-principled  clown  was  in 
love  with  her,  or  else  the  moral  necessi¬ 
ties  of  fiction  would  force  her  to  mairy 
him  at  once,  and  so  we  should  lose  our 
intricate  plot  and  our  bigamy.  The 
reader  resigns  himself  accordingly  to  his 
heroine's  unaccountable  blindness  and 
she  marries  the  fascinating  rival,  who  is 
remai'kably  handsome  and  has  a  “flute¬ 
like  voice.” 

The  writer  has  evidently  intended  the 
character  of  the  man  w  ith  the  good  looks 


and  flute-like  voice  to  be  a  masterpiece 
in  the  delineation  of  human  nature.  He 
it  no  common  scoundrel,  such  ns  one 
may  meet  any  day.  Of  eoui'se  he  is  not 
entirely  exempt  from  vulg:ir  forms  of 
villainy;  forgery,  theft,  and  even  murder 
have  their  incideutiil  attractions  for  him. 
It  is  in  the  act  of  bigamy  by  which  he 
entitles  himself  to  a  place  in  a  novel  of  the 
period  that  the  true  gramleur  and  origi¬ 
nality  of  the  conception  make  themselves 
visible.  He  marries  in  the  first  instance 
a  pretty  rustic  to  whom  he  had  taken  a 
fancy,  but  in  time  he  gets  tiretl  of  her. 
He  sees  someboily  else  whom  he  instantly 
falls  in  love  with,  and  he  begins  to  rave 
to  his  confidential  friend  about  the  “  true 
arbiter  of  his  fate.”  “  Aly  eflbrt  now,” 
he  says,  “  shall  be  to  become  worthy  of 
her.”  The  friend  remonstrates  humorous¬ 
ly,  but  is  requested  to  abstain  from  ex¬ 
pressions  which  “  grate  cruelly  upon  a 
soul  possessed  wholly  by  a  sanctifying 
image  of  beauty  and  purity.”  “  Now 
that  I  belong  to  Alice  my  soul  must  be 
clean,  iny  lips  free  from  the  contamina¬ 
tion  of  evil  words.”  Then  the  author 
goes  on  to  analyze  our  friend’s  state  of 
mind  in  the  most  original  style  imagina¬ 
ble.  He  “  fully  persuaded  himself  that, 
being  in  love,  all  his  actions  had  liecome 
holy,  for  he  said,  ‘  Love  is  of  God,  and 
every  one  th.at  loveth  knoweth  God.’” 
“  The  beauty  and  purity  of  Alice  awed 
him,  and  he  believed  this  to  be  a  sign  that 
all  was  right  in  God's  sight.”  This  is 
psychological  analysis  indeed.  It  would 
be  very  hard  to  think  of  a  subtler  and 
more  penetrating  interpretation  of  char¬ 
acter  and  motive.  We  ai’e  of  course 
fully  conscious  of  having  really  got  to 
the  bottom  of  the  matter.  A  man  recon¬ 
ciles  his  conscience  to  the  desertion  of  his 
wife,  and  the  betrayal  of  another  woman 
whom  he  loves  better,  by  the  reflection 
that  love  is  from  heaven.  A  good  deal  of 
rubbish  is  foisted  upon  novel-readers  un¬ 
der  the  guise  of  development  of  character 
and  working-out  of  motives,  and  so  on, 
but  we  do  not  oAen  suffer  from  such  ter¬ 
rible  absurdity  as  all  this.  On  the  whole, 
if  we  are  to  have  cases  of  bigamy  in  nov¬ 
els,  we  should  prefer  taking  them  with¬ 
out  any  analysis  or  explanation.  Men 
who  deliberately  desert  one  wife  and 
marry  another  are,  in  a  sense,  the  most 
straightforward  people  in  the  world. 
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Unscnipulous  self-indulj^noe  at  all  cost 
to  the  happiness  of  others  is  just  one  of 
those  characteristics  on  which  comment 
or  elucidation  is  most  entirely  superflu¬ 
ous,  and  it  looks  very  like  adding  insult 
to  injury  to  introduce  us  to  an  unmitiga¬ 
ted  vagabond,  and  then  to  invite  us  to 
study  the  minute  conscientious  delicacies 
of  his  nature. 

The  quantity  of  vice  in  Hose  Aybner's 
Home  is  rather  more  than  up  to  the  mark 
of  the  present  fashion  of  novels.  One 
gentlemen  who  is  tolerably  conspicuous 
in  the  story  lives  with  a  lady,  also  tolera-  i 
lous,  w'ho  is  avowedly  not  his 
great  mystery  of  the  plot  for 
a  long  time  is  whether  the  villain  has 
married  his  victim,  or  contented  him.self 
with  seducing  her  from  virtue.  Another 
girl  is  actually  Be<luced,  and  she  avenges 
herself  by  packing  up  the  corpse  of  her 
illegitimate  child  and  having  it  delivered 
to  lier  recreant  lover  while  he  is  pleas¬ 
antly  seated  at  tea  with  his  intended 
biide.  Then,  again,  the  heroine,  when  ' 
she  has  quitted  her  supposed  husband 
on  dist-overing  his  crime,  the  day  after 
her  marriage,  is  obviously  in  a  rather ' 
awkward  position.  The  prevalence  of  all 
kinds  of  unclean  living  in  the  world  is  | 
surely  a  very  bad  reason  for  making  it  a 
prominent  teature  in  novels.  It  is  very 
childish  in  statesmeti  and  philosophers  to 
ignore  vice  and  immorality  ;  but  a  three- 
volume  novel  is  not  the  place  for  bring¬ 
ing  it  before  statesmen  and  philoso¬ 
phers,  and  the  young  ladies  who  from 
the  vast  majority  of  the  novel-reading 
class  are  not  likely  to  be  improved  by 
these  pictures  of  the  dark  side  of  human  | 
nature.  To  be  at  all  endurable,  such  i 
pictures  must  be  painted  in  a  certain  : 
spirit  which  is  very  rarely  found  among  | 
ordinary  fifth-rate  novelists.  The  trick  ! 
of  investing  misty  subjects  with  interest  I 
is  a  very  easy  one  unfortunately,  and  this 
may  account  for  its  popularity  among 
weak  writers  such  :is  the  author  of  Rose 
Aylmer's  Home.  His  style  is  an  exact  type 
of  the  style  of  all  weak  novelists.  Of  how 
many  heroes  have  we  all  heard  that  “  a 
smile  of  wonderous  sweetness  stole  over 
his  rugged  countenance,  transformig  it  to 
sudden  beauty,  as  the  rose  tints  of  sunset 
endue  the  rugged  Alps  with  a  hue  of  [ 
warmth  and  softness !”  How  well  we  j 
all  know  the  heroine  who  “looks  pale  i 
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and  languid,  but  her  countenance  is  very 
peaceful,  and  she  gives  a  low  laugh  from 
time  to  time  jis  her  eye  meets  iliehard’s!” 
Then,  again,  there  is  the  familiar  “  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  coming  evil,”  and  the  vague 
misgivings  which  the  leading  characters 
always  feel  when  the  novelist  is  constrain¬ 
ed  to  bring  them  into  trouble.  When¬ 
ever  the  reader  is  begining  to  think  that 
his  hero  has  got  at  length  into  smooth 
water,  he  is  warned  that  So-and-So  “  lit¬ 
tle  gues.sed  with  what  a  storm  those 
clouds  must  be  scattered,”  or  that  he  little 
thought  what  influence  this  or  that  in¬ 
terview,  or  event,  or  person  was  destined 
to  exercise  on  his  future.  This  sort  of 
talk  is  now  merely  so  much  common- 
form,  like  the  inevitable  young  lady  de¬ 
scending  into  the  drawing-room  without 
a  trace  of  her  recent  tears  on  her  counte¬ 
nance.  Rose  Aylnnr's  Home  is  full  of  this 
conventional  stuff,  and  h.as  scarcely  any 
original  merit  with  which  to  season  it. 


Curohlll  M.tgazina. 

THE  POETRY  OF  PROVINCIALIS.VIS. 

DicnoNAiuEs  !ire  not  generally  consid¬ 
ered  very  amusing.  People  never  read 
them  like  other  books.  They  are  sim¬ 
ply  consulted  and  spoken  of  as  “  valua 
ble  works.”  In  England,  John.son  is 
their  name.  His  heavy  shadow  clouds 
them  all.  And  yet  the  doctor  is  not  al¬ 
ways  dull,  as  his  definitions  of  smuggler, 
pensioner,  pirate,  will  prove  to  any  one 
who  will  turn  to  them  in  the  early  edi¬ 
tions. 

No  amount  of  proof,  however,  will 
convince  a  British  public  against  its  will. 
Dictionaries  can,  we  fear,  never  become 
popular;  but  terrible  as  is  the  popular 
idea  about  them,  far  worse  is  it  about 
glossaries.  They  are  generally  supposed 
to  stand  to  dictionaries  as  imps  do  to 
men,  possessing  all  their  bad  without  any 
of  their  good  qualities.  Dictionaries  may 
be  useful,  especially  in  spelling  polysyl 
labic  words.  But  glossaries  are  a  kind 
of  Irish  dictionary,  carefully  containing 
all  words  which  are  never  used. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  prejudice,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  any  one  of  our  glossaries 
of  provincialisms  is  far  more  amusing 
than  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  nov- 
28 
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els.  Yon  can  not,  of  course,  find  plots 
and  screaming  incidents  in  them.  But 
Uim  to  Brockett’s  North-Country  GloKKiry, 
and  you  will  meet  there  many  a  North- 
country  joke,  racy  of  the  soil,  shining  in 
his  pages.  Turn  again  to  Hunter’s  //«/- 
lamshire  Glossary,  and  you  will  find  there 
a  preface  eloquent  with  true  pathos  at 
the  decay  of  so  many  noble  words  used 
by  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  Read  For- 
by’s  Norfolk,  and  Barnes’  Dorsetshire 
Glossaries,  and  you  will  find  one  overflow¬ 
ing  with  the  poetrj'  of  the  Anglian  peas¬ 
ant,  and  the  other  with  its  author’s  own 
native  Doric  song. 

To  insist  on  the  value  of  provincialisms 
would  be  something  like  insisting  that 
Shakspeare  was  a  great  poet.  Long  ago 
has  it  been  pointed  out  that  the  true 
study  of  a  language  must  proceed  from 
a  study  of  its  provincialisms.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  with  its  va.st  numbers  of  dialects, 
many  of  them  very  imperfectly  known, 
this  is  peculiarly  the  case.  Our  mixed 
descent  is  embodied  in  our  provincialisms. 
Our  vulgar  speech,  to  use  Shakspeare’s 
metaphor,  is  a  tangled  chain  ;  but  every 
bead  preserves  in  its  amber  its  own  ori-  j 
gin  and  history.  The  discussion  of  these 
questions,  however,  is  more  suited  for  a 
scientific  journal  than  a  popular  maga¬ 
zine.  Our  task  is  less  laborious.  We 
propose  simply  to  note  a  few  of  those 
significant  words,  marked  w'ith  a  deli¬ 
cate  refinement,  rich  with  meaning,  and 
often  modulated  with  a  soft  music  of 
their  own,  which  are  found  more  espe¬ 
cially  among  our  peasantry.  W e  are 
quite  aware  that  a  large  class  of  very  dif-  I 
ferent  words  also  exist  Rightly  treated,  ' 
they,  too,  would  yield  valuable  results.  ! 
But  when  Janus  has  two  faces  we  prefer  j 
to  look  on  the  pleasantest.  And  here  I 
let  us  note  that  by  provincialisms  we  ; 
mean  both  words  properly  so  called  and 
archaisms.  It  is  a  great  mistbrtnne  that 
we  possess  no  phrase  like  the  Greek 
glossa,  which  comprehends  both. 

And  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in 
the  majority  of  provincialisms  is  that  the 
j>oetry  is  not  “fossil,”  as  Emerson  has 
defin^  the  poetry  of  words,  but  alive, 
quick.  Our  peasants  still  speak  good 
Old-English  words  pregnant  with  mean¬ 
ing.  Living  out  of  doors,  their  words 
breathe  an  out-of  door  air.  Their  images 
are  picturesque  and  full  of  life.  In  the 


northern  districts  a  starving  man  is  said 
to  be  “  hunger-poisoned,”  and  jieople  are 
[  “bone-tired.”  Crops  w’hen  spoilt  by 
rain  are  said  in  the  Eastern  counties  to 
be  “water-slain,” and  in  Westmoreland, 
when  they  ripen  well,  are  said  to  “  addle 
w’ell,”  as  if  a  notion  of  w’orking  and  earn¬ 
ing  were  implied.  In  Leic*e8tershire,  a 
peasant  will  talk  of  a  bee  “  kicking”  him 
instead  of  stinging  him,  just  as  the 
Greeks  used  nKijy^a.  In  Derbyshire 
I  he  will  say  that  he  “  feels  a  smell,”  just 
as  in  Exodus  the  I.«raelites  “saw  the 
thunderings”  at  Mount  Sinai.  Our  peas¬ 
antry  still  remain  in  many  respects  in  an 
early  stage  of  society,  lienee  they  re¬ 
tain  so  many  of  those  primitive  words, 
language-marks,  by  which  we  may  meas¬ 
ure  the  flow'  and  ebb  of  our  language. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  artificial  life  in 
large  towns  is  ema.sculating  our  speech. 
The  strong  metaphor  has  become  faded. 
The  color  is  washed  out  with  rose-water. 
Like  Chaucer’s  friar,  w'e  lisp  from  wan¬ 
tonness.  How'  differently  each  grade  of 
society  speaks  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  east  of  Ixmdon  “  rooms”  are  al¬ 
ways  advertised,  towards  Holbom  “  lodg¬ 
ings,”  but  west  of  Regent  Street  nothing 
shorter  than  “  apartments”  would  seem 
to  let. 

Most  certainly  the  laborer  now',  more 
than  any  one  else,  “  sjieaks  the  tongue 
that  Shakspeare  spake.”  Could  he,  in 
these  days  of  competitive  examinations, 
be  tested  in  a  knowledge  of  English,  he 
would  assuredly  make  more  marks — we 
believe  that  is  the  competitive  examina¬ 
tion  phrase — than  the  clubmen  of  Pall 
Mall  and  the  fair  dwellers  in  Belgravia. 
How  many  of  our  readers  can  tell  off¬ 
hand  what  “  fat  rascals”  and  “  ballets” 
are  in  Shakspeare?  And  w’hat  did  the 
same  poet  mean  by  a  “  mankind- woman,” 
“  a  lad  of  w'ax,”  and  “  a  thill  horse  ?” 
Yet  all  these  terms  are  now  provincial¬ 
isms,  and  would  be  recognized  as  such 
by  many  a  North-country  {leasant. 

Or  take  the  later  English  of  Milton, 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  few  of  our 
readers  know  precisely  what  Milton  in¬ 
tended  when,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
creation,  he  says, — 

The  gruay  cioda  now  calred  ; 

or  the  meaning  of  “  plighted”  in  the 
lines  from  Cornua ; 
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Gay  creatnrM  of  the  element,  ! 

That  in  the  color*  of  the  rainbow  lire,  | 

And  pUy  i’  the  plighted  clouds. 

Some  rustics  of  our  acquaintance  would 
answer  as  Mr.  Brockett’s  old  woman  did 
when  she  was  shown  a  Wycliffe’s  Bible, 
*•  Ay,  that*s  the  way  }>eople  used  to  talk 
in  my  younger  days,  before  they  came  so 
precious  fine.” 

Nevertheless,  the  peasant’s  English  is 
not  generally  a|)prec;iated.  lie  labors ' 
just  now  under  the  imputation  that  in 
.some  c.ases  the  whole  of  his  vocabulary 
consists  of  only  three  hundred  words. 
This  is  stated  not  merely  in  public  lec¬ 
tures  and  news|)aper8,  but  by  such  an 
authority  as  Professor  Max  Miiller.*  Of 
course,  we  should  not  presume  to  con¬ 
tradict  a  statement  coming  from  such  a 
source  without  a  far  more  careful  exam¬ 
ination  than  we  are  able  to  give.  Some 
such  favored  abodes  of  silence  may  cer¬ 
tainly  exist  in  parts  of  England  ;  but  as 
far  as  our  exj)erience  goes  we  know  no 
such  Coventries.  As  a  rule,  we  believe 
that  the  peasant  uses  more  than  that 
number  of  words  with  reference  only  to 
his  daily  work.  Nothing  is  more  start¬ 
ling  than  the  variety  of  his  expressions.  ! 
Rich  as  an  Italian,  he  revels  in  diminu¬ 
tives — in  “  ing,”  “  let,”  and  “  ock.”  He 
teems  with  synonyms.  A  Derbyshire 
j)easant  uses  eight  different  terms  for  a 
pig-sty.  Turn  to  “  hay-making”  in 
llarnes  and  Lewis,  and  the  Tvemiale  Glos¬ 
sary,  and  each  process  muH  be  found  to  ^ 
bear  a  different  name.  If,  instead  of  re¬ 
peating  the  hackneyed  quotation  about 
theNorman  “beef”  andtheSaxon  “cow,” 
we  would  collect  all  the  Yorkshire  terms 
for  “  a  beast,”  remembering  with  Shak- 
speare  that — 

The  Rteer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf,  | 

Arc  all  called  neat,  I 

we  should  be  rendering  some  justice  to 
the  richness  of  provincialisms.  | 

The  real  truth  is,  that  instead  of  the 
work  of  collecting  provincialisms  being 
accomplished,  a  great  deal  of  it  has  yet 
to  be  done.  Stoddart  has  tabulated  a  , 
number  of  glossaries,  but  many  of  them 
are  only  so  in  name.  Thus  Warner's 
glossary  of  Hampshire  is  absurdly  defi-  j 


*  The  Sdenct  qf  Language,  lit  serici,  4th  edi-  j 
tion,  p.  277. 


cient  The  recently  printed  glossaries 
of  Berkshire  and  Gloucestershire  are  only 
scanty  lists.  Many  counties  possess  not 
even  them.  The  rich  district  of  the 
Trent,  and  the  richer  district  of  the  Der¬ 
byshire  Derwent,  are  both  unrepresent¬ 
ed.  Warwickshire,  with  all  its  local  as¬ 
sociations,  still  w’aits  for  its  glossarist 
And  the  “  mon  who  stubbed  up  Thom-  i 

abv  waiiste”  still  looks  for  an  interpreter.  1 

Many,  too,  of  those  glossaries,  on  j 

which  much  labor  has  been  expended, 
will  still  bear  supplementing.  A  curious  I 

illustration  of  this  occurred  to  ourselves 
when  lately  staying  in  a  country  village. 

The  ground  had  been  twice  worked  over 
by  two  different  collectors.  The  latter, 
too,  had  gleaned  a  thousand  words,  which 
his  predecessor  had  neglected.  The  spot 
did  not,  therefore,  seem  very  promising. 

We,  however,  in  the  course  of  a  mouth 
bagged  some  hundred  and  fifty  new  spe¬ 
cimens.  This  gives  an  average  of  five  a  j 

day,  which  may  be  looked  u|)on  as  very 
fair  sport  We  are  sorry  to  add  that  an 
excellent  clergyman  and  an  energetic 
schoolmaster  are  committing  irreparable 
mischief  by  teaching  the  people  to  read.  ! 

To  illustrate,  however,  what  we  have  ' 

said  about  the  richness  of  provincialisms, 
we  will  take  a  few  specimens.  Over  and  i 

and  over  again  the  peasants  uses  terms  i 

for  which  we  have  no  synonyms.  Thus, 
a  crop  of  grass  is  known  in  Devonshire  I 

as  “  a  shear  of  grass,”  as  opposed  to  a 
crop  of  corn.  Rain  in  the  Northern  coun¬ 
ties,  when  it  falls  perpendicularly,  is  said 
to  “  sile  down,”  as  if  in  allusion  to  its 
passing  through  a  sieve.  In  the  South¬ 
ern  counties,  where  oxen  are  used  for 
ploughing,  their  shoes  are  called  “  cues” 
as  opposed  to  horses’  shoes,  just  as  the 
Greeks  sometimes  seemed  to  have  used 
in  opposition  to  onXt).  In  the  Mid¬ 
land  districts,  ears  of  corn  when  thrashed 
are  known  by  the  ap{)ropriate  term  “  cav- 
vins.”  For  all  these  terms  we  Imve  in 
our  literary  English  no  synonyms,  and 
can  only  represent  them  in  a  more  or  less 
roundalK>ut  fashion.  But  it  is  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  phenomena  of  Nature  that  the 
ri(mnes8  of  our  provincialisms  is  fully  seen. 

No  one,  perhaps,  has  ever  walked  by  the 
side  of  a  river  without  being  struck  by 
those  glassy  spots,  those  “  clear  eyes,”  as 
sailors  would  call  them,  which  every  now 
and  then  appear,  especially  where  the 
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current  runs  deep,  though  he  has  found  !  ever,  knows  it  by  the  name  “  acker,”  im- 
himself  tongue-tied  to  express  the  appear- 1  plying,  as  it  were,  a  space  ploughed  up  by 
ance.  Poets  have  overcome  the  difticul-  j  the  wind. 


^  by  the  help  of  metaphors.  Thus 
Browne,  in  his  Masque  of  Circe  and  Ulys¬ 
ses,  sings. 

Where  flow*  Lethe  witlioiit  coyle, 

Softly  like  a  stream  of  uyle. 

And  Mr.  Tennyson,  by  the  same  not  over-  ' 
pleasant  image,  speaks  of  a  bay  being ! 

oily-calm.”  But  the  North  country  I 
Masant  knows  it  b^  the  pure  Old-Eng-  j 
fish  word  keld,  a  tountaiu,  spring,  with  j 
reference,  as  it  were,  to  the  clearness  of 
a  well.  I 

Again,  on  gusty  days,  no  one  can  have  j 
failed  noticing  how  naw’s  of  wind  dash 
along  the  surtace  of  a  stream,  marking 
their  course  by  black  streaks  and  patches. 
And  here,  -as  in  the  other  case,  we  have 
no  word  to  express  the  appearance.  A 
modem  pre-Kaphaelite  poet  sings, 

Mark  where  the  paMing  wind  shooU  jarelin-like 
lu  skeleton  shadow  on  the  broad-backed  wave. 

And  the  description  is  singularly  minute. 
Most  of  the  poets,  however,  have  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  a  curl  upon  the  waters.  Ben 
Jonson  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  all 
use  the  same  image.  The  former  speaks 
of  streams  “  curled  with  the  cold  wind,” 
and  the  latter  of : 

Winds  that  fly 

Over  the  crystal  face  of  smoothest  streams. 
Leaving  no  curl  behind  them. 

Mr.  Tennyson  falls  into  a  somewhat  simi- 
1  lar  conceit,  when  in  the  Lotos  Eaters,  he 
talks  of  “  crisping  ripples,”  and  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  early  piece  of  the  “  babbling  mnnel 
crispeth.”  lie  is,  however,  lar  more 
happy  when,  probably  without  knowing 
it,  be  strikes  an  older  note.  Thus  in  the 
Ijody  of  Shalot  he  sings  of, 

Little  breetes  dnsk  and  shiver 

Through  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever. 

Now  the  Greeks  called  the  phenome¬ 
non  qtpiS  connected  with  eppiffaco,  and 
the  Romans  horror,  and  it  is  this  feeling 
of  shuddering  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
here  so  truly  reproduced.  We  have  no 
term  for  the  appearance  in  literary  Eng¬ 
lish.  *'  Sailors  at  sea  name  it  when  seen  on 
alarger  scale  by  the  expressive  term  “cat’s- 
paw.”  The  North-country  peasant,  how- 


And  it  is  especially  in  reference  to  natu¬ 
ral  objects  that  the  real  poetry  of  provin¬ 
cialisms  is  seen.  The  pesisant,  from  his 
occupations,  is  brought  into  a  wholesome 
contact  with  Nature.  He  does  not  enjoy 
only  her  sunshine,  but  her  frosts  and 
storms.  His  eye  is  trained  from  child¬ 
hood  to  note  each  varying  change  of  the 
seasons.  He  is  the  poet  whom  Marvell 
imagined,  whose  sun-dial  is  made  of  dow¬ 
ers,  and  whose  calendar  is  dated  by  the 
song  of  birds.  Take,  for  instance,  his 
name  of  dowers.  How  much  more  beau¬ 
tiful  is  his  simple  term  “  winddower” 
than  the  scientidc  “anemone,”  which 
Tennyson’s  “Northern  Farmer”  charac¬ 
teristically  turns  into  “  enemies.”  Both 
mean  precisely  the  same  ;  yet  there  is  the 
same  diderence  between  them  that  the 
mstster  of  masters,  Aristotle,  observed  be¬ 
tween  podoSaHTvXoi  and  epvBpoda h- 
!  TvXos.  The  peasant  christens  his  dowers 
I  after  their  habits.  In  theMidland  counties 
I  the  common  goatsbeard  is  his  “  nap-at- 
noon”  and  his  “  go-to-bed-at-noon,”  aiul 
the  star  of  Bethlehem  in  his  “  six  o’clock 
dower,”  from  their  closing  their  dowers 
at  those  times.  The  scarlet  pimpernel, 
from  its  susceptibility  to  the  changes  of 
the  w’eather,  is  his  “shepherd’s  dial.” 
The  orchis  is  his  “cuckoo-dower,”  be¬ 
cause  it  blossoms  when  the  cuckoo  is 
first  heal'd,  and  the  arum,  whose  leaf  is 
seen  still  earlier,  is  his  “  wake-robin.” 
Like  Hesiod,  he  knows  the  seasons  by 
these  signs,  lu  Doi'setshire  he  calls  the 
haws  “  the  pixy-pears,”  which,  as  ]\Ir. 
Barnes  remarks,  is  scientifically  true,  as 
the  whitethorn  and  the  pear  belong  to 
the  same  order.  Mr.  Tennyson  is  not 
so  accurate  when,  in  Aylmer's  Field,  he 
sings  of 

The  pretty  morestail  furest,  fairy  pines. 

Again  in  the  Northern  counties  the  com- 
;  moD  wild  vetchling  is  called,  from  the 
jangles  of  its  pod,  “the  angle-berry.” 
I  Hall  was  not  more  observant  wheu  he 
'  noted — 

The  thrice  three-angled  becch-nut  shell, 

I  Or  chestnut’s  armed  husks,  ur  hid  kemell ; 

I  nor  Mr.  Tennyson  more  true,  when  he 
I  sings  how  Katie’s  hair  resembled — 
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In  jfloss  and  hue  the  chcstnnt,  when  the  shell  | 
Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  within,  | 

The  peasant  has,  too,  like  his  fellow  in  ' 
(ierniany,  jealously  preserved  all  the  old  . 
religious  names  of  our  flowers.  We  can 
not  any  longer  ap|)reciate  their  beauty  j 
and  their  meaning,  when  the  maiden’s 
garland  is  no  longer  hung  in  our  church¬ 
es,  nor  the  marigold  strewed  on  her  bier. 
The  saint  no  longer  protects  his  flower. 
Yet  some  faint  echo  of  a  religion  for  ever 
]»ast  lingers  in  such  words  as  Lady’s  this- 1 
tie,  and  Lady’s  fingers,  atid  Lady-smocks, 
“all  silver  white,”  as  Shakspeare  sings. 

He  has,  too,  preserved  for  us  the  old 
names,  by  which  Shakspeare  and  Jonson, 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  knew  the 
flowers.  Such  quaint  old  names  as 
“  Love  lies  a-bleeding,”  “  Three  faces 
under  a  hood,”  “  Deadmen’s  fingers,”  ! 
“Sops  in  wine,”  live  only  in  the  pages 
of  our  B2Iiz.abethan  dramatists,  and  in  the 
mouths  of  our  rustics. 

So,  too,  of  birds.  The  peasant  chris- ; 
tens  them  like  his  flowei-s  after  their  hab¬ 
its.  Novalis,  who  so  frequently  says  that 
a  poet  is  the  truest  naturalist,  would  have 
Vieen  delightetl  with  his  names.  And  it 
is  the  poet  and  the  pe.asant  who  have 
loved  to  treasure  up  the  unobserved  lieau- 
ties  of  nature.  Hesiod  notes  the  spots 
on  the  throat  of  the  nightingale-thrush. 
Shakspeare  counts  them  in  the  cowslip- 
bell.  Thus  their  descriptions  possess  the 
highe.st  charm — truth.  And  it  is  in  this 
spirit  of  minute  observation  that  the  peas¬ 
ant  has  named  his  birds.  You  can  not 
translate  his  names.  It  Is  like  Prior  trans¬ 
lating  the  Nutbrowne  Maifde  into  the  ugly 
elegance  of  his  Ihnrtj  and  Knima.  Thus 
in  the  Northern  counties  the  pied  wagtail 
is  the  “  seed-bird,”  from  its  reappearing 
.after  the  winter,  in  March,  when  the 
barley  is  being  sown.  In  the  Eastern 
counties  the  cock-chaffinch  is  the  “  wheat- 
sel-bird,”  from  it.8  habit  of  congreg<ating 
in  flocks  about  harvest  time.  The  com¬ 
mon  woodj)ecker,  so  notice.able  from  its 
loud  cry,  and  bright  green  plumage,  and 
red  head,  possesses  at  le.ast  half-a-tlozen 
names.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  h.as  very 
justly  praised  Maurice  de  Guerin  for 
speaking  of  the  woodpecker’s  laugh.  But 
tlie  West-country  peasant  ages  ago  called 
it  the  “yaffingale,”  that  is,  the  laugh- 
singer,  and  the  North-countryman  the 
“  iccol”  and  the  “  haho” — names  which 


give  the  echo  of  its  cry.  In  the  Midland 
counties  it  is  the  peasant’s  “  rain-bird,” 
and  his  “  rain-tabberer,”  because  its  cry 
generally  fbrbodes  rain,  like  the  cry  of 
the  raven  of  old, 

KfiaB,oav. 

It  has  been  often  brought  as  a  reproach 
.against  words  formed  in  a  rude  sLage  of 
society  that  they  are  too  vague.  There 
is  some  truth  in  the  charge,  but  not  so 
much  as  has  been  stated.  Thus  the  pro¬ 
vincial  “  bud-bird”  of  Herefordshire,  the 
bullfinch,  when  translated  into  German, 
becomes  the  nightingale  (»?yjrosser-.<!rtn^er). 
On  reflection,  however,  the  vagueness 
disappears.  The  first  bird  is  so  called 
iiecause  it  eats  the  buds,  the  second  be¬ 
cause  it  sings  when  they  are  bursting. 
Science,  however,  c.an  not  .at  present  af¬ 
ford  to  throw  hard  words  at  provincial¬ 
isms.  Too  often  in  her  nomenclature  has 
she  failed  to  interpret  Nature,  too  often 
only  given  us  the  skeleton  leaf  instead  of 
the  flower.  On  the  other  h.and  a  long 
list  of  jwovincialisms  might  be  given, 
where  by  a  word  a  whole  train  of  associ¬ 
ations  is  .aroused,  and  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  of  all  things  shown.  Thus  in  the 
North  the  wryneck  is  called  the  “cuckoo- 
maiden,”  Iwcause  its  song  foretells  the 
cuckoo’s  a|)proach;  while  in  the  South  the 
'  tit-lark  is  known  as  the  “butty-lark,”  or 
comj>anion  lark,  bec.ause  the  cuckoo  so 
frequently  lays  its  eggs  in  that  bird’s 
nest.  Ag.ain,  Shakspeare  has  been 
praised  for  so  .accurately  painting  the 
martin’s  “  procreant  cr.adle.”  In  the  same 
vein,  however,  does  the  rustic,  in  differ- 
i  ent  counties,  call  the  long-tailed  tit  the 
“  oven-bird”  and  the  “  barrel-bird,”  from 
its  making  a  long  moss  and  lichen-woven 
,  nest. 

Ag.ain,  too,  it  is  worth  noticing  how 
our  peasants  have  recognized  in  bii’ds 
“  the  sweet  sense  of  kindred.”  The 
hedge-sparrow  is  still  in  some  parts  Isaac. 
The  red-breast,  as  long  as  the  English 
language  lasts,  will  have  no  other  name 
,  than  Robin,  the  Jean  le  rouge-gorge  of 
I  Normandy.  The  house-sparrow  is  still 
in  many  parts  Skelton’s  “  Philip,”  the 
Philip  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  and 
of  Cartwright  He  is  evidently  so  called 
from  his  cliirp ;  and  in  his  English  pro¬ 
vincialism  you  in.ay  find  the  true  meaning 
of  Catullus’s  pipi/abat,  a.nd  the  key  to  seve¬ 
ral  of  his  European  names. 
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But  the  peasant's  names  for  all  animals  j 
are  equally  apt  and  expressive.  lie  has 
wisely  preserved  what  we  have  careless-  j 
ly  thrown  away  or  corrupted.  Thus  the  j 
mole  is  in  some  counties  still  Shakspeare's  j 
“  mould-warp,”  and  its  movements  under 
ground  are  called  by  the  good  old  word 
“  yedding.”  In  the  Midland  counties  a 
small  brown  cantharis  is  known  as  “  the 
sailor,”  the  poetry  of  which  is  best  seen 
in  Emerson’s  description  of  a  bee — 

Sailor  of  the  atinoe]>here, 

Swimmer  through  the  waves  of  air, 
Voyager  of  light  and  noon. 

The  bat  claims  half-a-dozen  names.  In 
the  Eastern  counties,  from  its  fluttering, 
wavering  flight,  it  is  the  flittermouse,  the 
German  Fledermaus,  Ben  Jonson’s — 

Giddy  flittermouse  with  leatbetti  wings. 

In  the  South-west  it  is  the  rere-mouse, 
which  means  exactly  the  same:  the  Old- 
English  here-mus,  from  hreran,  to  flutter: 
after  w’hom  Titania  with  her  fairies 
hunts — 

Rere-mice  with  their  leathern  wings 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats. 

In  Somersetshire  it  is  the  leather-mouse, 
and  in  Devonshire  the  leather-bird.  Ben 
Jonson’s — 

Bat,  and  ever  a  Imt,  a  rere-mouse. 

And  bird  of  twilight. 


conspicuous  in  his  onomatopoetic  words. 
He  possesses  a  series  of  imiUttive  sounds 
for  tlie  cries  of  various  animals.  In  the 
Northern  counties  the  whinnying  of  a  fo:il 
is  represented  by  “  wicker.”  Cattle  are 
said  to  “blore,”  and  sheep  “  rout.”  But 
there  is  no  use  in  Ailing  up  a  page  with 
words  which  any  ploughboy  can  give 
with  far  more  native  grace  than  we  can. 
lie  is,  too,  in  his  names  of  birds  a  se¬ 
cond  Aristophanes.  Thus  the  winchat 
is  called  from  its  note  “  (jutic.”  And 
I  “  spine,”  on  whose  deri  vation  so  much 
[  learning  has  been  wasted,  is  simply  form- 
!  ed  from  the  cry  of  the  chaffinch,  which 
■  in  some  counties  is  also  calle<l  “  pink.” 
Many  a  derivation  of  this  kind  may  l)e 
solved  by  a  morning’s  walk  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

There  is,  too,  a  remarkable  class  of 
words  expressive  of  the  sounds  of  rain 
and  wind,  and  the  falling  of  water,  used 
only  among  the  peasantry.  Thus,  to 
express  the  sound  that  David  heanl — 
“  the  sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the 
mulberry  trees”  (2  Samuel  v.  24,) — the 
West-countrvmansaysthewind  “  hoois,” 
and  the  North- country  man  that  “it 
soughs.”  The  latter  word  is  used  by 
Chaucer;  but  two  modern  poets  have 
also  felt  its  aptness  and  beauty.  In  the 
Kccumton,  W ordsworth  sings  of  “  the 
pine-wood’s  steady  sough,”  and  in  one 
of  his  earlier  poems  Tennyson  sings  of — 


All  these  names  have  been  given  from 
close  observation,  and  are  instinct  with  i 
the  poetry  of  truth.  Dr.  Adams,  in  the  , 
Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  has 
shown  us  the  beauty  of  the  provincial , 
names  of  insects,  and  we  sincerely  trust : 
that  he  W'ill  extend  not  only  the  field  of ! 
his  observations,  but  give  the  public  the  i 
benefit  of  his  learning  and  taste  in  some  ! 
more  generally  accessible  form.  The  j 
value,  too,  of  such  provincialisms  can  not 
from  a  philological  point  of  view  be  over-  , 
rated.  The  same  laws  that  governed  the  I 
word-building  of  the  Greeks  hold  goo<l  | 
with  our  peasantry.  And  Garnett  has 
aptly  shown  that  the  Greek  words  for , 
cat  (ot’Aot’po?)  and  squirrel  (cTHtovpoi)  , 
are  founded  on  identically  the  same  prin- ' 
ciples  as  those  on  w'hich  the  Norfolk  i 
peai^nt  formed  his  provincial  term  “lob-  i 
ster”  for  a  stoat  i 

Again,  the  poetry  of  the  peasant  is  i 


The  wavy  awell  of  the  soughing  reeds. 

And  the  way  in  which  the  pca.sant  ap¬ 
plies  other  onomatopoetic  words  to  de¬ 
scribe  natural  facts,  is  tiot  less  rcnuirkable. 
We  have  heard  rustics  say  of  rain  and 
hail  and  streams  that  “  they  hissed,”  of 
lightning  that  it  “  fizzed  again,”  and  of 
the  sea-foam  on  a  rough  day,  th:it  “  it  friz¬ 
zled  again.”  Such  expressions  of  course 
present  a  very  shabby  appearance  by  the 
side  of  such  glorious  epithets  and  ringing 
terminations  as  ;;///eo'(yo'  and  noKvtp- 
Xnlfffjoto  W’hich  Ilomer  would  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  such  phenomena.  But  the  same 
truth  underlies  both.  The  hissing  hail 
of  our  pea.s:int8  well  conveys  in  its  way 
w’hat  Mr.  Tennyson  means  when  in  Sir 
Galahad  he  says : 

The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads, 

And,  ringing,  spins  from  brand  and  mail. 

But  o'er  the  dark  a  glory  spreads 

And  gilds  the  driving  hail.  ' 
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Winch  is  exactly  the  same  as  Virgil’s  | 
Tam  mtilta  in  tcctin crepitans  salit  horrida  grando. 

And  the  hiss  of  the  rain  explains  Shak- 
speare's  •*  shower  singing  in  the  wind,” 
and  Pindar’s  (pfjiffffoyre;  And 

the  fizz  of  the  lightning  is  exactly  equi¬ 
valent  to  Wordsworth’s  expre-ssion, 

I  saw  the  crackling  flashes  drive. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  laugh.  Jeffrey 
ridiculed  Wordsworth’s  excellent  epithet, 
“  whizzing”  applied  to  a  quoit  Doubt¬ 
less  its  effect  is  poor,  when  compared 
with  the  majesty  of 

Jf.tvif  3e  xkayyv  yerer  dpyveoto  (iioTo. 

But  then  the  poet  is  describing,  not  a 
God  shooting  with  a  silver  bow',  but  a 
dalesman  hurling  a  (pioit  And  so  our 
peasant’s  expressions  of  “  fizzing,”  and 
“  frizzling,”  and  “  hissing,”  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  grand  and  awful  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  nature,  at  first  sight  appear  ridic¬ 
ulous.  But  there  are  two  w.ays  of  treat¬ 
ing  a  subject.  The  poets  themselves 
shall  answer.  Our  first  quotation  shall 
be  from  Fletcher,  who  makes  a  madman 
say — 

Blow,  blow,  thou  west  wind, 

Blow  till  thou  rive,  and  make  the  sea  nin  roaring, 
I’ll  hisa  it  down  again  with  a  bottle  of  ale. 

The  next  shall  be  from  Shelley’s  Alas- 
tor: 

A  pine, 

Rock-rooted,  stretched  athwart  the  vacancy 

Its  swinging  bougha,  to  each  inconstant  blaat 

Yielding  one  only  reaponse,  at  each  (lauso 

In  most  familiar  cadence  with  the  howl, 

The  thunder  and  the  hiss  of  homeless  streams. 

Here  the  peasant’s  expression  comes 
out  in  all  its  full  force. 

The  peasant’s  metaphors,  too,  are  re¬ 
dolent  with  poetry.  In  the  Midland 
counties  he  talks  of  “  the  winter  of  the 
blackthorn,”  meaning  the  rough  cold 
weather  which  visits  us  early  in  April, 
when  the  earlie.st  blackthorn-blossom  is 
mingled  with  the  latest  snows.  So,  too, 
autumn  is  still  “  the  fall,”  so  aptly  used 
by  Tennyson  in  his  Xorthern  Farmer,  and 
the  end  of  life  is  the  “  sere  of  life,”  Shak- 
spe-are’s  “  sere  and  yellow  leaf.”  In 
Yorkshire  it  is  “the  chair-day.”  And 
of  all  the  metaphors  upon  old  age  which 
Aristotle  h.as  given  us  in  his  Poetics,  and 
which  industrious  commentators  have 
piled  up  in  the  notes,  none  is  more  strik¬ 


ing.  In  some  counties  the  latter  part  of 
the  day  is  the  “  edge  of  dark,”  which  is 
doubly  beautiful  when  applied  to  the  end 
of  life,  “the  going  home,”  as  it  is  called 
in  Yorkshire.  In  some  respects  provin¬ 
cialisms  form  the  unwritten  poetry  of  a 
nation.  They  conUiin  the  germs  of  po- 
I  ems.  Thus  in  the  North-western  coun- 
!  ties  the  pea.sant  talks  of  “a  plume  of 
!  trees.”  ALirvell  showed  his  taste  and 
sense  of  beauty  by  setting  the  expression 
in  his  verse. 

Upon  it»  crest  this  mountain  grave, 

A  plume  of  aged  trees  does  wave. 

i  Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  rightly  prtused 
'  for  applying  such  a  bold  yet  true  meta- 
I  phor  as  “  arm-holes”  to  those  pits  which 
are  scooped  under  the  branches  at  the 
;  point  where  they  leave  the  tree.  The 
same  praise  should  not  be  refused  to  the 
!  North-countrym.an  who  talks  of  “  the 
I  dough”  of  the  tree,  literally  the  v.alley, 

;  the  cleft,  where  the  branches  part.  The 
peasant's  terms  are  full  of  grace.  W ater- 
lilies  in  the  North  are  “  water-bells,”  and 
corn-ears  in  Northamptonshire  are  “  corn- 
bells.”  The  moon,  in  Devonshire,  does 
not  change,  but  “  tines,”  that  i.s,  closes 
her  light,  just  in  the  same  way  that  Sliel- 
ley  says  she  “  swoons.”  In  Derbyshire, 
the  Wind,  when  it  eddies  into  any  nook, 
is  said  to  “  bosom  in  and  a  mountain- 
range,  which  encloses  a  valley,  to  “  wing 
round”  it.  In  Yorkshire  old  wood  pierced 
with  holes  is  termed  “bee-sucken.”  Eve¬ 
ning,  in  the  Kastern  counties,  is  called 
“  crow-time,”  from  the  rooks  then  flock¬ 
ing  homeward.  In  the  North  ponds  are 
said  to  be  “  mossed  over,”  when  covered 
with  Shakspeare’s  “  green  mantle  of  the 
stagnant  pool.”  You  may  cull  posies  of 
such  words. 

In  fact,  the  phrases  of  our  old  poets 
now  linger  only  in  the  mouths  of  our 
pe-asants.  The  echo  of  Piers  Plow  man’s  _ 
voice  still  rings  not  so  veiy  far  off  from' 
his  own  Malvern  Ililla  The  proverbs  in 
Chaucer  m.ay  still  be  met  in  the  North. 
Shakspeare’s  flowers  are  still  in  his  na¬ 
tive  county,  called  by  the  names  which 
he  called  them.  Ben  Jonson’s  “  knots,” 
or  “  buddings  of  the  spring,”  are  not  for¬ 
gotten  in  Devonshire.  Milton’s  “  rathe 
primrose”  is  still  understood  in  Wilt¬ 
shire.  In  the  Northern  counties  his 
“  spring,”  for  a  grove,  and  his  “  swiuk’t 
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labourer,”  are  both  known  ;  whilst  in 
Oxfordshire  the  shepherd  still  tells  his 
‘‘tale”  of  sheep,  and  in  Northampton¬ 
shire — 

The  «tar  that  bids  the  nhepherd  fold, 

is  Still  known  as  “  the  shepherd's  lamp.” 

These  things  prove  at  least  the  stren^h 
and  stability  of  the  English  language, 
and  the  affectionate  feelings  with  which 
the  peasant  clings  to  those  homely  sounds 
which  his  forefathers  used.  Hut  many  of 
our  most  expre8.sive  terms  are  fast  dying.  ^ 
That  fine  word,  “  knoll,”  used  with  such 
effect  by  the  Queen  Theseus  in  the  Two 
Noble  Kingmen — 

Remeintier  that  your  fame 
Knolls  in  the  ear  o'  the  world, 

retains  its  charm  only,  perhajis,  among 
our  Homan  Catholic  peasantry.  Shak- , 
speare's  “  herb  o’  grace”  is  in  many  parts 
sjidly  comipied,  and  hardly  recognizjtble 
under  the  form  “  herby-grass.”  Some 
have  altogether  perished.  Fletcher’s 
“  Lady-gloves,”  that  is,  fox-gloves,  “  le 
gant  tie  Notre  Dame,”  are  lost.  Day  by 
day,  too,  they  will  go.  As  schools  are 
built  and  schoolmasters  increase,  so  will 
the  old-world  words  perish  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  new.  We  say,  schoolmas¬ 
ters,  for  the  old  village  dame  was  in  her¬ 
self  a  chronicle  of  word-lore.  Yet  so  it 
must  be.  The  wheel  of  necessity  crushes 
words  like  all  other  things  to  jtieces.  i 
Tliey,  too,  are  governed  by  the  law  which 
evolves  jwogress  out  of  destniction. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  go  forth  into  some  of  the  quiet 
nooks  w'hich  may  be  found  in  the  Mid¬ 
land  and  Northern  counties,  and  hear  . 
such  primitive-sounding  words  as  “  bell- 
house”  for  tower,  “wall-root”  for  the  bot-  j 
tom  of  a  wall,  “  hand-stocking”  for  mit¬ 
ten,  “  nail-passer”  for  gimlet,  and  “  over- 
.tune”  for  the  burden  of  a  song  ; — to  come 
u]>on,  as  in  Devonshire,  such  a  primitive 
word  as  “gusan-chiek”  for  gosling,  or,  as 
in  Gloucestershire,  “furse-pig”  for  hed  ge¬ 
hog — Shakspeare’s  hedge-pig.  Pleasant 
indeed  is  it  in  these  days  to  escape  from 
the  flash  of  the  fast  novelist  and  the  slang 
of  the  pressman,  and  ’  meet  such  good  | 
Old-English  plurals  as  “  peazen  ”  for  j 
peas,  and  “  been”  for  bees,  and  “  shoon”  ' 
for  shoes,  used  by  Keats.  j 

Such  words  have  an  antique  grace  of  { 


their  own.  They  smack  of  Eld.  We 
hardly  requirt*  Aristotle  to  refute  Bryso, 
and  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  employ¬ 
ing  apt  and  beautiful  words.  Words  are, 
in  fact,  the  colors  by  which  an  author 
paints  his  pictures.  And  the  color  which 
lie  uses  betrays  the  man.  In  our  day  the 
exigencies  of  science,  of  commerce,  the 
requirements  of  modern  life,  the  new 
thoughts,  the  new  fi'clings,  to  which  pro¬ 
gress  gives  birth,  are  in  one  sense  ex¬ 
panding,  and  in  another  restricting,  the 
meaning  of  word.s.  Our  language  re¬ 
quires  both  enriching  and  purifying.  And 
we  can  best  do  this  by  drawing  on  our 
rich  mines  of  dialects.  They  still  fortu¬ 
nately  furnish  us  with  an  armory  by  which 
we  may  hold  our  own  against  all  the  hid¬ 
eous  hybridisms  which  are  invading  Us. 

No  one  needs  to  be  told  how  much  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  Shaks|)eare, 
have  done  to  aiTest  the  decay  of  home- 
sprung  words.  And  one  of  the  few 
healthy  signs  of  the  day  in  literature,  is 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
drawn  from  the  common  well  of  vulgar 
sjK?ech.  His  early  poems  were  marked 
by  a  delicate  use  of  provincialisms,  some 
of  which  we  have  (juoted.  The  power 
was  again  seen  in  the  Idi/lls  of  the  King, 
but  is  most  conspicuous  in  his  last  work. 
We  speak  not  of  the  genuine  Lincoln¬ 
shire  dialect  of  the  Noi  tUern  Katiner,  but 
of  Aghner's  Field,  where  provincialisms 
would  at  fii'st  sight  seem  out  of  place. 
Yet  to  them  the  descriptive  jiassages  owe 
some  of  their  chief  lieauties.  Thus  we 
read  of  cottages  which  in  late  summer — 

Were  parccl-l>enrdod  with  the  traveler’*  joy, 

In  aiituinii  {larccl  ivy-clad. 

The  Elizabethan  poets  used  the  word 
“  parcel”  in  the  same  way,  and  some 
thiily  years  ago  various  attempts  were 
made  to  revive  it ;  but  except  in  a  tech¬ 
nical  sense,  we  Wlieve  it  is  now  restricted 
to  the  lower  orders.  Again  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son  has  rightly  jio.ached  the  w'ord  “  co¬ 
nies”  from  the  same  class.  lie  has,  too, 
re-introduced  the  good  old  common  name 
for  kestrel,  and  with  a  touch  of  nature 
tells  how  Sir  Aylmer  pauses — 

,  For  about  a.s  loiijr 

A*  the  wind-huver  bangs  in  balance. 

Every  one  w'ho  has  ever  watched  the  kes¬ 
trel  hanging  poised  in  the  air,  perhaps 
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above  some  field-mouse,  knows  the  tnith- 
fulness  of  the  name,  which  finds  a  paml- 
lel  in  the  Welsh  “cudyll  y  crwint.”  Mr. 
Kuskin  somewhere  sf)eaks  about  “  sw.nl- 
lows  Icanin"  against  the  wind,”  but  the 
provinci.nl  n.nme  of  the  kestrel  is  (piite.ns 
vivid  as  th.nt  description.  With  it  may 
Ik*  compared  another  local  name,  “  stand- 
gale,”  and  .also  “eruteh-tail,”  fonnerly 
applied  to  a  kite,  both  ef|uallv  deaerii>- 
tive  of  the  birds.  Hut  Mr.  Yennyson 
has  yet  more  to  tell  us  alK)ut  the  habits 
of  hawks.  For  instance  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  landsoa|)e,  when  Sir  Aylmer’s  hall  is 
pulled  down — 

And  the  broad  woodland  pnrrellcd  into  rurms. 
And  where  the  two  contrived  their  diiugliter’s  gtxxl 
Lien  the  hawk's  eut>t. 

Tlie  last  w’ord  we  know  well  as  a  Lin¬ 
colnshire  term  for  the  pellets  of  indigest¬ 
ible  food  which  owls  and  hawks  throw 
up.  In  the  High  Petik  of  Derbyshire 
the  more  expres8i\e  term  “  h.nwk's-cud” 
is  used. 

We  will  not  stop  over  the  words  “burr,” 
for  the  set*d-ve8sel  of  the  burdock,  used 
by  Sh.nkspe.nre ;  nor  “  Martin’s  summer,” 
also  used  by  Shakspeare;  nor  “  }K)ek-pit- 
ten,”  though  we  perhaps  like  the  form 
“  j)oek-fretten”  better — all  of  them  used 
with  a  jioet’s  nice  sense  of  fitness.  We 
will  rather  dwell  on  the  picture  of  Leo- 
line  and  Edith,  how. 

With  her  he  dipt 

Against  the  rush  of  the  air  in  the  prone  swing, 

Made  blossom-liall  or  daisy  chain. 

Blossom-ball,  if  it  be  not  a  provincialism, 
of  which  we  are  not  sure,  is  evidently 
formed  .after  the  West-country  “  cow¬ 
slip-ball,”  the  “  tisty-tosty  ball”  of  Dor¬ 
setshire  and  Somersetshire,  which  chil¬ 
dren  yearly  make.  Bon  Jonson  uses  .a 
somewhat  similiar  word  for  the  downy 
globe  of  the  d.andelion,  and  sings  th.at 
Earine’s  footstep  is  so  light  that  it  will 
not  bend  a  blade  of  grass. 

Nor  shake  the  downy  blow-ball  from  hU  stalk. 

Again,  take  the  picture  of  Sir  Aylmer, 
who — 

When  daw-n 

Aroused  the  black  republic  on  his  elms, 

Sweeping  the  froth-ily  from  the  fescue  brush’d 
Thru’  the  dim  meadow. 

“  Fescue,”  though  a  Romance  word,  and 
fonnerly  in  common  use,  is  now  decided¬ 


ly  a  provinci.alism,  and  we  have  to  thank 
Mr.  Tennyson  for  restoring  us  the  east- 
aw.ay.  “  Froth-fly”  we  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  met  as  a  provinci.alism.  It 
sotmds  like  one,  and  is  more  e.xpressive 
than  the  common  word  “brock.”  If  it 
Ik?  Mr.  Tennyson’s  own  coinage,  we  must 
eongr.atulate  him  on  forming  a  word  so 
true  in  its  analogy. 

We  think  that  we  have  now  shown, 
.as  far  as  a  slight  sketch  wouhl  pennit, 
not  only  the  vigor  and  the  life  that  color 
our  provincialisms,  but  also  how  in  the 
hands  of  a  ])oet  they  may  be  made  to 
yield  fresh  beauty.  Many  of  them  still 
wait  to  l)e  taken  up.  The  re<piirementa 
of  science  will  absorb  some.  The  special 
use  of  “  forecast,”  a  term  which  never 
died  out  in  the  Midland  counties,  with 
reference  to  the  we.ather,  is  a  good  in¬ 
stance  how  a  forgotten  word  may  be 
rendere«l  serviceable.  But  science,  as  a 
rule,  makes  her  own  words.  To  the 
j)oet  must  the  care  of  our  provincialisms 
i»e  left.  He  .alone  possesses  the  instinct 
to  perceive  which  must  l)e  kept,  which 
rejected.  And  he  must  choose  them,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  no  sentimental  feel¬ 
ing  ;  nor,  on  the  other,  from  any  Dryas¬ 
dust  prejudice,  but  simply  l>ecause  ho 
finds  them  the  most  expressive  and  the 
most  beatitiful.  If  he  chooses  them  from 
any  other  re.a.son  he  will  only  be  the  re¬ 
surrectionist,  instead  of  the  Prometheus 
of  words.  tHaro,  for  instance,  possessed 
a  far  wider  knowledge  of  jwovincialisms 
than  Mr.  Tennyson,  but  he  knew  not 
how  to  make  a  ])roj)er  use  of  his  riches. 
Hisvei’se  is  consequently  only  encuml)er- 
ed  by  them,  and  has  sunk  from  the  high 
!  purposes  of  poetry  to  become  simply  an 
object  of  interest  to  the  philologist  and 
the  county  histonan. 

And  never  had  we  more  nee<l  of  fresh 
life  and  vigor  in  our  poetry  than  at  the 
present  moment.  Our  Muses  have  emi¬ 
grated  from  the  woody  heights  of  Par¬ 
nassus  .and  the  springs  of  Hippocrene  in¬ 
to  Mayfair.  Poetry,  instead  of  being  an 
oak  of  the  forest,  nurtured  by  the  wind 
and  the  rain,  is  now  a  plant  forced  in  the 
hot  air  of  drawing-rooms.  The  manliness 
■  of  tone,  which  so  stamped  itself  upon  our 
I  Elizjibethan  dramatists,  seems  in  danger 
'  of  dying.  Those  great  poets  mixed  w  ith 
the  crowd,  wrestled  with  a  thousand  ills, 
and  throve  upon  misfortunes,  which 
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would  overwlielm  the  modem  minstrel. 
One  was  a  brick-mason,  one  a  parish- 
clerk,  and  the  greatest  the  son  of  a  butch¬ 
er.  Their  plays  are  full  of  life,  of  its 
stem  trials,  such  as  the  poor  only  know, 
reflect  man's  passions  and  joys  and  aspir¬ 
ations,  and  alK>ve  all,  are  written  in  strong 
homely  English.  And  yet  upon  mere 
words  poetry  of  course  does  not  de|)end. 
You  may  use  the  most  beautiful  words, 
as  a  limner  the  most  be:iutiful  colors,  and 
ftill  produce  only  a  daub.  For  |>oetry 
comes  only  out  of  a  high,  earnest  life, 
puritied  by  discipline,  and  fortified  by 
reason  in  the  essential  goodness  of  things, 
and  then  comes  only  at  those  rare  inter¬ 
vals  when 

Onr  great  good  part^  put  wings  into  our  souls. 


Comhlll  Ma<rr\zin'*. 

TO  HOMBURG  AND  BACK  FOR 
A  .SHILLING. 

The  map  of  Central  Gemiany  is  as 
bewildering  apuzzle  as  liradshaw’s  guide. 
A  chart  on  any  rea.sonable  scale  presents 
the  appearance  of  being  nearly  all  frontier 
with  very  little  interior,  like  a  farm  all 
hedgerows.  To  the  general  run  of  tour¬ 
ists,  it  does  not  signify  greatly  whether 
their  conveyance  is  passing  through 
Baden  or  Nassau  ;  whether  they  are  eat¬ 
ing  their  sandwich  during  the  train's  de¬ 
lay  in  Ilesse-Darmstadt  or  Ilesse  Cassel; 
certain  it  is  they  will  seldom  know.  The 
natives  themselves  have  long  since  given 
up  the  attempt  to  distinguish  localities. 

The  Irishman  who  discovered  the  sau¬ 
sage  on  his  road  to  market,  reconciled 
himself  to  eating  it  by  declaring  “  it  w'us  all 
meat  anyhow,”  and  a  bewildered  traveler 
in  the  land  of  principalities  and  powers 
may  console  himself  with  something  of 
the  same  sort — “  It  is  all  Germany  any¬ 
how.”  One  day  or  night,  however,  good 
reader,  when  some  half-hour  of  your  life 
seems  to  have  lost  its  value  and  its  wings, 
open  a  map  of  Germany,  and  explore  it 
until  you  discover  a  section  of  it  bearing 
the  name  Ilesse-IIomburg  :  it  is  a  Land- 
gravate  as  I  daresay  you  know,  and  its 
capital  is  Homburg ! 

There  and  back  for  a  shilling,  by  the 
aerial  machine  plying  between  Cornhill 


and  all  parts  of  the  globe  is  surely  reason¬ 
able,  and  if  this  mode  of  conveyance  pre¬ 
cludes  your  taking  a  draught  of  the  very 
nasty  waters — which  are  certainly  not 
those  of  Lethe,  since  once  tasted,  one 
never  forgets — it  spares  you  the  risk  of 
drawing  a  draft  of  another  kind. 

On  the  supposition,  then,  that  you  are 
seated  in  the  cloud-cleaver,  with  your 
humble  servant  at  the  helm,  farewell 
Cornhill,  and  presto!  hail  Ilesse-IIoni- 
burg ! 

Microscopic  dominion  with  a  huge 
})lague  in  thee  ! — gnat's  eye,  with  a  pro¬ 
digious  beam  in  thee! — the  sunshine 
seems  to  linger  lovingly  over  thy  hiily 
woodlands,  and  Nature  to  turn  her  sweet 
calm  face  upwards  for  the  crimson-dyed 
sunset  to  tinge  with  its  warm  glow. 
Alas,  |)erhaps  it  is  to  blush  for  the  bad 
eiuls  her  Ireauty  has  been  made  to  serve. 
The  thrush  throbs  out  its  song,  and  the 
black -bird  chattel’s  out  its  startled  notes ; 
but  human  ears,  when  their  owners  bring 
them  to  Homburg,  find  more  music  in 
the  rasping  of  the  roulette-table,  and  the 
chink  of  gold,  each  coin  of  which  is  damp 
with  the  sweat  of  avarice's  crooked  fin¬ 
gers.  Caustic  to  a  festering  sore,  repro¬ 
bation  to  a  moral  uk’er,  and  may  success 
wait  on  the  physician  ! 

Shabby  and  uninteresting  is  the  town 
of  Homburg,  with  its  plethora  of  hotels 
and  Bnunmagem-jewelers'  shops,  to  be 
compared  not  inaptly  to  a  nut,  of  which 
the  Casino  is  the  kernel — the  shell  worth- 
les-s,  and  the  fruit  unwholesome.  Anom¬ 
alous  in  every  condition  of  its  existence, 
the  Kursiial,  or  Casino,  is  not  supported 
by  the  town,  but  supports  it  The  sov¬ 
ereign  is  not  its  patron,  but  its  depen¬ 
dant  Poor  old  Landgrave!  the  hundred 
thousand  florins  “  la  Direction”  pays  you, 
leaves  you  poor  indeed,  for  it  robs  your 
poverty  of  its  respectability. 

If  extremes  meet  anywhere,  it  is  at 
such  places  as  this  that  the  point  of  con¬ 
tact  may  be  looked  for.  Your  tailor  or 
your  sovereign — it  is  a  toss-up  which 
you  stumble  upon  while  you  take  your 
morning  ramble.  Society  sends  samples 
of  all  her  products  to  the  exhibition  tem¬ 
ples  of  Mammon.  The  rustling  silks  of 
Kensington  Gardens  by  day,  and  the 
rustling  silks  of  the  Haymarket  by  night, 
mingle  their  folds  around  the  garaing- 
I  tables.  A  Montmorency  handles  the  rake 
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turnabout  with  a  late  hotel  waiter,  who 
levanted  with  the  money  he  is  now  losing 
at  roulette. 

Does  the  expression  “lights  and  shades 
of  life”  mean  anything  that  prose  can 
handle  ?  if  so,  it  is  at  Ilomburg  that  they 
forc«  themselves  u|>on  our  notice,  but  so 
blended  that  the  light  partakes  of  shad¬ 
ow,  and  the  shade  of  a  sort  of  meretri¬ 
cious  glitter,  peculiar  to  that  lofty  spa¬ 
cious  temple  re.^red  toDives,  which  si'ems 
to  echo  every  sound  within  its  walls  ex¬ 
cept  a  laugh,  and  its  niiiTors  reflect  each 
tiling  and  sign  except  a  smile. 

To  abandon  generalities,  however,  let 
us  take  our  stand  u}»on  the  stone  terrace 
in  the  rear  of  the  Ilomburg  Casino,  and 
observe. 

What  is  going  on  in  the  green  space 
below  you  t  Foot-ball ;  and  that  accu¬ 
rately  dressed  dandy  has  inadroitly, 
“  slipped”  the  ball  on  to  the  parasols  of 
that  coterie  of  elderly  ladies  occujiying 
the  bench  near  the  kiosk.  I  low  disgusted 
they  look  :  and  he,  the  sinner,  how  dis¬ 
concerted  !  The  ill-directed  ball  is  lost 
among  the  mysteries  of  crinoline  and 
muslin,  and  will  not  stir  unless  the  ladies 
do,  and  they  will  not.  Lavender  kid 
gloves  and  patent  leather  lioots  for  foot¬ 
ball  !  Serve  you  right.  Sir  Dandy !  Ne 
boiigez  pas,  mes  <lames ! 

And  who  have  we  here,  with  festooned 
skii-t,  displaying  a  handbreath  of  em¬ 
broidered  whiteness  beneath,  and  a  foot 
that  scarce  would  crush  a  butterfly ;  and 
one,  two — five  little  dogs — flufliest  of 
Maltese,  and  puggiest  of  pugst  That 
group  of  pretty  children  is  more  charmed 
with  the  small  quailnipeds  than  their 
mistress  with  the  toddling  bipeds.  Nay, 
madam,  there  was  no  need  to  call  your 
curly  favorite  so  cro8.sly  from  the  child’s 
caress.  A  farthing  for  your  heart!  Fair 
are  the  features  your  lace  fall  shrouds, 
graceful  and  womanly  your  step  and 
bearing.  Pass  on ;  that  knot  of  mus¬ 
tachioed  men  yonder,  under  the  trees, 
will  pat  your  pets  unchidden. 

That  smoke  rising  among  the  branches 
of  the  linden,  curling  away  into  space,  is 
only  tobacco-smoke  apparently;  but  if  our 
sight  could  separate  the  visible  from  the 
invisible,  we  should  behold  the  sigh 
that  escaped  with  that  puff  of  smoke. 
Examine  the  smoker — a  man  of  thought 
originally,  if  physiognomy  be  not  an 


utter  sham.  His  cold  eye  rests  on  the 
ball-players,  but  does  not  see  them  ;  his 
fingers  tap  the  bench,  in  cadence  to  the 
music,  but  he  does  not  hear  it ;  he  draws 
a  ring  from  his  finger  and  examines  it. 
Then  he  rises,  and  after  w.alking  once  or 
twic-e  to  and  fro  liefore  the  bench  with 
eyes  fixe<l  on  the  ground,  quits  the  gar¬ 
dens  briskly.  If  we  follow  we  shall  ob¬ 
serve  him  disappear  in  a  building  imme¬ 
diately  opjiosite  the  side  entrance  to  the 
Casino,  on  the  front  of  which  is  pmnted 
in  large  characters  “Mont  de  Piete.” 

Why  do  not  our  jiawnbrokers  take  a 
hint  from  their  Continental  co-fratemity  1 
Then  iiiake  clean  the  outside  of  the  plat¬ 
ter  at  all  events,  by  assuming  a  name 
suggestive  of  meekness  and  charity.  The 
three  bulls  have  be«.*ome  odious  :  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Good  Samaritan  might  be  re¬ 
commended  in  its  stead.  Our  smoker 
wears  gloves  when  he  leaves  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  thinking  every  one  would  no¬ 
tice  the  absence  of  the  diamond  from 
his  finger ;  his  coat,  too,  is  buttoned, 
lest  spectators  should  observe  where  his 
watchgiiard  is  not,  and  guess  where  it  is. 

Now,  the  swinging  portals  of  the 
Casino  give  him  admittance,  and  in  an 
hour,  perhaps,  he  will  resume  his  seat  on 
the  bench  where  we  first  saw  him,  listless 
and  moody,  with  the  dark  ring  darker 
round  his  eyes. 

These  desultory  and  unfilled-in  outlines 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  from 
the  twenty  thousand  strangers,  or  there¬ 
about,  that  throng  Ilomburg  during  the 
summer  season,  but  they  are  figures  in 
the  background,  and  no  more.  Taste 
and  ingenuity  are  abundantly  evident 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  spacious  gar¬ 
dens  and  pleasure-grounds,  wherein,  if 
so  disposed,  you  may  find  the  “  Drink- 
halle.”  Walks  serpentining  through  fra¬ 
grant  hedges  and  avenues  ;  green  lawns 
inviting  trespassing  feet  to  a  nearer  in¬ 
spection  of  flower-borders  gorgeous  with 
many-colored  blossoms  ;  elegantly  light 
pavilions  draped  with  caressing  creepers, 
from  a  scene  fitly  peopled  by  the  well- 
dressed  crowds  who  lounge  away  the 
mornings  in  its  midst.  Take  one  good 
look,  then,  at  tlie  landscape  far  and  near, 
and  own  it  beautiful ;  rich  in  the  distant 
wooded  slopes  of  variegated  green — in 
valleys  wherein  are  hamlets  half-hidden. 
It  is  the  beauty  of  nature  and  innocence. 
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Tiim  now  and  seethe  beanty  of  human  art, 
and  the  allurements  of  what  is  exceeding- 
lylike  vice.  Are  you  wondennjjto  see  that 
company  of  men  issue  from  the  Casino, 
shootinfj-coated,  guned,  and  belted  t 
Mar>  el  no  more ;  the  sj)ortinjnr  over  woods 
and  plains  belongs  to  Monsieur  Hlanc 
and  “  la  Direction.”  So  you  may  wearj’ 
out  your  legs  in  the  green  woods  by  day, 
killing  hares  and  pheasants  for  the  res¬ 
taurant,  if  you  will  rest  them  at  night 
beneath  the  green-clothed  tables.  Guns 
and  dogs  too  are  at  the  disposal  of  who 
will,  and  if  the  fonner  burst  occasionally, 
and  the  latter  have  but  hazy  notions  of 
the  distinction  lietween  rat  and  hare,  or 
phea.sant  and  hedge-sparrow,  these  de¬ 
tails  do  not  obtrude  themselves  in  the 
paragraph  dedicated  to  the  sporting  item 
of  the  director’s  programme. 

Let  us  enter.  The  glass-doors  by  which 
we  pass  from  the  terrace  admit  to  the  ■ 
concert-room.  Cool  is  the  marble-floor, 
pleasant  the  walls  in  tinted  arabesque, 
on  which  fall  bright  rays  of  light  through  ! 
the  cupola  above.  Would  you  rest  ? 
soft  couches  fill  the  niches  in  the  walls. 
Would  you  read  ?  pass  through  that  door 
to  the  right,  and  you  will  find  the  press  of 
all  the  world  ready  to  your  hand.  Ix)ok 
around  you  and  admit  that  tlie  stateliest 
of  our  Pall-Mall  club-houses  scarcely 
equals  this  unrivaled  “  hell”  in  general 
plan  or  detail  of  decoration.  There  is  no 
niggardly  economy  of  space  about  those 
noble  corridors  whose  massive  columns, 
Cheysonaar's  chef  (tcputTe,  may  fairly 
claim  to  be  the  best  bad  thing  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  Pace  the  front  corridor,  a  prom¬ 
enade  in  itself— cool  in  summer,  agreea¬ 
bly  warm  in  winter — erring,  if  at  all,  in 
the  too  fragrant  exotics  which  avenue  its 
lengths ;  and,  when  you  have  reached 
its  left  extremity,  thei-e  are  the  willing 
doors  which  scarcely  need  a  push  to  give 
you  entrance  to  the  roome. 

Many  are  the  rooms  in  that  gigantic 
swindle,  but  they  have  each  a  name, 
while  these  shrink  from  baptism  :  they 
are  the  rooms.  Leave  the  <loors  closed. 


Saxon-looking.  English,  do  you  say? 
not  a  bit  of  it ;  German  as  the  Drach- 
eiifels,  and  deeper  than  the  Rhine  at 
Bingen .  Measure  him  from  his  well-nuide 
lK)ots  to  his  delicately-colored  neck-tie. 
Is  there  something  of  design  in  the  wide¬ 
ly  thrown-back  coat  front  ?  The  waist¬ 
coat  M  s|)Otle8sly  white,  the  watch-guard 
massive  and  the  danglingpendants  bulky. 
Is  there  purfK)se  in  the  ungloved  left 
hand  ?  the  diamond  in  the  ring  has  cer¬ 
tainly  no  flaw.  His  race  has  known  how 
to  distinguish  pure  stones  and  standard 
gold  ever  since  it  spoiled  the  Egyptians. 
He  eyes  you  kt*enly — it  is  his  business  to 
scan  faces  and  fathom  pockets.  But  let 
us  l)e  just ;  the  Homburg  banker  and 
money-lender  loves  gold  without  hating 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  if  he  has  many 
acceptances  in  his  iron  chest,  he  has  a 
heart  in  his  own.  Ilis  mania  is  to  collect 
autograps beneath  “Orders to  pay.”  Do 
you  suppose  he  does  not  know  that  .you 
had  a  chief  interest  in  the  two  cargoes 
of  cotton  the  lucky  Parmivaut  brought 
safely  out  of  Wilmington  last  year? 
Pshaw,  my  dear  sir,  he  has  even  calcul¬ 
ated  your  profits,  and  is  now  calculating 
on  your  losses — at  roulette.  Well,  if 
flics  will  dash  into  welw,  spiders  must 
eat  them ! 

Here  we  are  at  the  other  end.  Two 
hundred  feet  of  tesselate<l  marble  pave¬ 
ment  has  brought  us  to  the  billiard-room. 
Where  will  you  equal  it  ?  What  could 
be  more  ch.a.stely  correct  than  the  tint¬ 
ing  of  c*eiling  and  walls,  or  more  original 
than  the  inlaying  of  the  oaken  flooring? 
The  tables  are  models  of  carved  work, 
the  cues  as  bright  as  the  marriage  of 
rosewood  and  mother-of-pearl  should  be. 
Fingal  might  reflect  himself  in  those 
mirrors  from  crown  to  toe  without  stoop¬ 
ing,  and  on  the  velvet  couches  a  Roberts 
might  lounge  and  watch  two  ignoiT.mi 
knock  the  balls  about,  without  losing  his 
temj)er. 

Hard  by  we  have  the  restaurant,  in 
every  sense  a  banqueting-room.  What 
of  the  Maison  Dow^  or  the  Cafe  Riche 


there  are  more  outer  courts  of  the  temple  after  this  Lucullusian  hall?  Autumn’s 
to  tread  ere  the  iniquity  of  iniqtiities  be  self  might  have  snatched  his  grape-leaf 
entered.  lifctrace  your  steps  to  the  other  ■  coronal  from  his  brow,  and  wreathed  it 
end  of  the  corridor.  If  a  cigar  tempts  round  that  pile  of  pictured  fruit — so  real, 
you,  ask  a  light  of  the  smoker  yonder  in  so  rij>e  it  looks,  so  fresh  and  soft  the  vine 
the  white  coat.  A  pleasant  face  under  that  wantons  round  it.  Those  flowers^ 
his  white  hat,  eh  ?  Fair,  florid,  blue-eyed,  !  planted  on  the  ceiling  by  the  clever  brush. 
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seem  about  to  droj>  tlieir  {k  tals  in  one's 
plate :  “  Cotelette  aux  leuilles  de  rose” — 
print  it,  Maitre  Che  vet,  in  your  “Speisek- 
arten.” 

As  a  rule,  the  Germans  do  not  know 
how  or  what  to  eat ;  their  diet  is  only  lit 
for  Germans :  but  Chevet's  art  steers  a 
nice  mean  between  all  the  routes  of  cook¬ 
ery,  and  the  god  who  made  eating  pleas¬ 
ant  created  Chevet  as  the  equipoise  to 
hunger.  A  sandwich,  then,  ot  brown 
bread  and  pate  de  foie  gras,  diluted  by  a 
glass  of  Chateau  d’Yquem,  ere  we  pa.ss 
to  the  right  wing  of  the  Casino.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  Muses — a  theatre,  limit¬ 
ed  in  its  dimensions,  but  nearly  perfect 
in  symmetry  and  arrangement.  A  good 
French  company  will  enable  you,  on  three 
days  in  each  week,  to  persuade  yourself 
that  you  are  not  at  the  Fraiujais,  but  the 
Variete.s,  or  the  Porte  St.  Martin. 

So  long  as  the  multiplication  of  amuse¬ 
ments  can  retain  those  who  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  them  in  Ilomburg, 
there  is  a  chance  of  the  fascination  of 
play  absorbing  the  hours  of  inteiwal  be¬ 
tween  pic-nics  and  concerts,  balls  and 
theatrical  representations.  The  “  Direc¬ 
tion”  base  their  proceedings  u|)on  this 
hyjMJthesis  ;  the  value  of  the  shares  proves 
how  solidly. 

Listen  to  the  music.  IIow  it  seems  to 
filter  through  every  obstruction !  If  we 
go  now  to  the  concert-room  we  shall  no 
longer  find  a  vacant  seat.  We  might, 
as  we  look  into  it,  imagine  the  illustrated 
page  of  />e  Follet  had  been  suddenly  viv¬ 
ified.  Such  natty  little  hats,  and  loves 
of  bonnets,  adorned  by  faces  pretty  and 
expressive  of  “  expressionlessness.”  Silks 
of  peach  blossom  hue  that  nothing  more 
profane  than  the  delicate  glove  that  lifts 
it  should  touch.  Butterflies  of  girls,  luilf 
white,  half  rose,  or  blue,  or  green,  sit  in 
the  sunny  spots  as  butterflies  should.  Ah 
me !  Maidens,  take  away  your  innocence. 
And  you,  respectable  father  of  a  family, 
did  you  bring  your  four  bright  young 
daughters  here  because  your  Biideker's 
guide  told  you  that  an  evil  thing  flour-  i 
ished  T  Will  you  take  them  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Casino,  or  the  Argyll  Booms  t  or  is 
depravity  become  pure  because  it  is  in 
Germany  t  How  do  you  know,  sir,  who 
that  well-dressed  man  is,  that  you  allow 
him  to  hold  your  pretty  inexperienced 
girl's  skein  of  silk  1  Very  convenient  to 


chat  with  somebody  in  English,  and  he 
seems  a  gentlemanlike  person.  Very 
good  !  if  you  will  try  the  experiment  of 
making  acquaintances  in  Ilomburg  and 
such  ]»luces,  try  it  in  your  own  |)erson. 
You  may  come  to  regret  that  in  your 
purse — a  grief  you  may  forget ;  Ilom¬ 
burg  liJis  led  to  others  you  could  not. 

Now  let  the  sweeping  trains  of  silk 
and  lace  dust  us  a  path — we  will  follow. 
Who  could  not  fix  the  habitat  of  that 
bevy  of  showy  dames  t  the  merest  loun¬ 
ger  at  Tortoni's  must  get  the  type  so 
stamped  into  his  bruin  that  nothing  short 
of  drowning  could  elface  it  What  is  it 
that  separates  a  Parisian  woman  from 
all  other  women  I  giving  Mademoiselle 
Flore  of  the  Quartier  Breda  something 
of  Versailles,  and  Madame  la  Duchesse 
de  Pursang  something  of  the  Quartier 
Breda.  You  guess  where  they  are  go¬ 
ing  by  the  direction  they  take. 

But  we  must  nut  talk  now,  or  whis¬ 
per  at  most.  Here,  the  croupiers  have 
tongues,  the  multitudes,  ears  only.  Re¬ 
spect  for  the  sanctity  of  gold !  the  ofiTer- 
ings  of  cupidity  are  piled  on  its  altars, 
and  from  some  hundreds  of  lungs  the  ba¬ 
ted  breath  is  rising — a  fitting  incense. 
How  the  feet  sink  into  the  pile  of  the 
rich  carpet  I  But  before  you  quarrel 
with  the  profusion  of  embellishment  about 
you,  examine  the  care  that  has  been  lav¬ 
ished  on  its  smallest  detail.  Every  cupid 
in  those  frescoes  is  a  study— every  tint 
of  cloud  and  sea  an  artistic  contrast.  The 
gilded  frames  are  enormous,  but  the  mir¬ 
rors  are  gigantic :  see  how  largo  a  space 
theii’  fields  reflect  Let  your  eyes  wan¬ 
der  over  the  enameled  mouldings  and 
along  the  wreaths  of  flowers,  among 
which  enough  of  gilt  is  diished  to  make 
one  think  of  sunshine  in  a  garden.  Be¬ 
hold  those  silken  hangings  coquettishly 
relieved  by  laced  edges  drooping  in  rich 
cords  of  many-colored  strands,  and  those 
crimson  velvet  couches  sedately  contrast¬ 
ing  with  buhl  and  ormolu.  Verily,  great 
is  the  mystery  of  upholstery ! 

We  ai'e  in  the  principal  saloon  ;  it  is 
about  one  hundred  feet  by  forty,  and  its 
two  or  three  hundred  occupants  are  divi¬ 
ded  into  two  groups,  hiding  the  centres 
to  which  they  gravitate.  Approach  and 
you  will  see  in  the  midst  of  this  first 
crowd  a  green-clothed  board,  not  unlike 
a  billiard-table  without  cushions,  spaced 
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by  colored  lines — it  is  the  Trente  et  Qiia- 
rante  table. 

The  individu.als  occupying  raised  seats 
on  either  side  of  the  Ijoaid,  and  support¬ 
ed  right  and  left  by  another  holding  a 
short  wooden  rake,  are  the  bankenj  and 
orou])ierg.  In  the  centre  of  the  table, 
equidistant  from  the  respective  trios,  ob-  i 
serve  “  the  bank  ”  The  amount  dis- ' 
played  in  coin  and  notes  rises  perhaps  to 
a  hundred  thousand  francs  ;  allowing  as 
much  more  to  be  apportioned  to  each  of 
the  other  three  tables,  it  gives  a  united 
capital  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds — a 
very  tall  candle  too,  to  attract  moths. 
The  rouleaux  of  gold  coin  are  neatly  piled 
pyramidally  as  a  centre,  from  which  radi¬ 
ate  star-like  lines  of  five-franc  pieces*,  tha¬ 
lers,  and  fiorins,  ready  to  the  “  banker's” 
hand. 

The  bank  divides  the  table  into  halves, 
each  of  which  is  a  copy  of  the  other.  A 
square  space  defined  by  red  lines  in  the 
middle,  a  triangle  at  the  head  where  sits 
a  single  croupier,  and  on  either  border  a 
diamond,  the  one  red,  the  other  green 
like  the  cloth.  You  notice  coin  in  vari¬ 
ous  sums  lying  iiregularly  within  the 
sections  of  the  table.  That  inside  the 
square  is  staked  on  couleur,  within  the 
triangle  on  inverse ;  that  near  the  red 
diamond  is'on  la  rouge,  all  near  the  green 
diamond  on  le  noir. 

The  croupier,  with  playing-cards  in 
his  hand,  is  calling  the  game  ;  it  is  very 
simple.  He  turns,  face  uppermost,  from 
the  pack,  card  alter  card,  until  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  pips  has  passed  thirty  (trente) 
— the  cards  having  their  numerical  value 
from  one  to  ten,  and  each  picture-card 
counting  as  ten  likewise.  He  then  stops 
and  declares  the  sum  total  of  the  first 
line  of  cards — it  is  the  declaration  for  le 
noir.  Kecommencing,  he  turns  a  sec¬ 
ond  line  of  cai’ds  from  the  pack,  until 
their  value  reaches  or  passes  thirty,  when 
he  again  stops  and  calls  their  sum  total 
— it  is  the  declaration  for  la  rouge.  The 
least  in  number  M'ins. 

Thus  the  numbers  always  range  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty,  hence  the  name 
Trente  et  C^arante.  If  you  had  staked 
on  the  noir,  and  the  cards  fii'st  turned 
formed  in  the  aggregate  the  number  thir¬ 
ty-three,  while  those  turned  in  the  second 
instance  rose  to  thirty-four,  you  would 
win,  because  the  cards  first  turned  always 


form  the  number  for  the  noir,  thirty-three 
is  less  than  thirty-four.  Again,  if  the 
first  card  of  the  first  series  be  red,  a  heart 
or  di.amond,  and  the  la.st  of  the  last  se¬ 
ries  also  red,  couleur  wins  and  inverse 
loses,  because  there  is  coincidence  of  col¬ 
or  ;  but  if  the  first  card  be  red  and  the 
last  black,  or  vice  tw«?,  inverse  wins  and 
couleur  loses,  because  there  is  divergence 
of  color.  You  are  at  liberty  to  st.ake  up¬ 
on  any  one  or  two  of  the  four  ])laces — 
rouge,  noir,  couleur,  inverse. 

Should  the  cards  when  turned  present 
in  each  series  a  corresponding  nuinl)er, 
what  is  called  a  rejuit  takes  place.  When 
the  first  turned  card  of  the  corresponding 
series  is  red,  re/ait  signifies  that  the  deal 
counts  for  nothing;  but  when  the  first  card 
is  black,  color  nefadus,  your  stake  is  put  in 
prison  on  the  line  that  bounds  the  place 
whereon  you  staked,  and  if  that  place 
w’ins,  you  recover  jK)sse8sion  of  your 
stake,  but  nothing  more.  Thus  in  each 
such  instance  the  bank  plays  for  your 
money  without  the  jMjssibility  of  losing 
its  own.  The  refait  is  then  the  odds  in 
favor  of  the  bank,  and  as  it  tmpiently 
occui's  there  is  no  need  for  the  cheating 
such  as  is  often  groundlessly  attributed 
to  the  establishment.  To  cheat  outside 
of  the  rules  would  be  to  kill  the  goose 
outright.  Watch  the  banker’s  face  while 
he  fulfills  his  office.  Note  how  the  one- 
expressioned  eyes  follow  their  change¬ 
less  orbit,  and  the  one-expressioned  voice 
intones  the  weary  monotone — the  crou¬ 
pier’s  shibboleth.  “  Faites  vos  jeux, 
messieurs — vos  jeux  sont  faits  ?  rien  ne 
va  plus  !”  The  cla.ss  is  typified  in  him. 
Watchful,  patient,  civil,  hard  as  the 
bright  counters  that  habit  has  converted 
this  money  to,  to  them,  they  lead  their 
life  of  dreariness,  and  pass  away,  nobody 
missing,  nobody  regretting  them. 

The  players  in  the  first  rank  occupy 
chairs  ;  the  outsiders  stand.  Where  shall 
w'e  select  a  subject  for  observation  ? 
There  is  one — the  young  man  with  a 
broad  coarse  face,  eyes  too  close  together, 
lips.too  wide  apart,  sensual  and  imbecile  at 
once.  Mind  seems  to  have  feared  lest  con¬ 
duct  like  his  should  be  attributed  to  her, 
and  to  have  stamped  the  declaration  of  her 
absence  on  hb  face.  The  ancient  patrimo¬ 
ny  squandered  leaves  him  the  ancient  name 
to  drag  dishonored  through  the  court  of 
j  bankruptcy.  The  next  face  tells  a  different 
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t-ile — a  pood  face  learning  bad  expiw-  ' 
aions.  The  smooth  brow'  w’riiikling  in  a 
frown,  tlie  sliajH*ly  month  losing  its  lines  ' 
of  softness,  ami  the  pained  eyes  forgetful  ! 
of  their  kindly  look.  A  short  week  ago 
he  played  his  maiden  stake  :  it  W’as  as  ' 
much  a  portion  of  his  programme  as  to 
climb  the  Jungfrau,  or  see  the  Staltzen-  ‘ 
fels.  He  played  to  lose  and  won  ;  since 
then  he  has  played  to  win  and  lost — and 
now’  he  sits  l»ewil<lered,  fearing  alike  “  to 
bear  those  ills  he  has,  or  fly  to  others  that 
he  knows  not  of.”  Close  by,  is  one  who 
comes  from  Australia — a  man  of  many 
speculations  and  fortunate  in  all.  Count¬ 
less  herds  ]>eopled  his  vast  “  runs,”  and 
multiplied  like  the  jiatriarch’s  in  Padan- 
Ararn.  When  sheep  and  oxen  lost  their 
worth  as  such,  tallow’ took  the  fom  of 
wealth  and  sli))))ed  into  his  coflers. 
When  earth  gave  forth  her  secret,  and 
the  startled  colony  w’ent  mad  on  gold, 
he  dealt  in  that  until  his  name  Iwcame 
the  synonym  of  luck.  Now  he  sits  the 
cool-headed  speculator,  shrewdly  con¬ 
scious  that  the  present  speculation  is  a 
sham,  yet  unconvinced  that  there  is  not 
in  its  constitution  sonie  flaw  through 
which  his  coach-and-four  of  luck  may  be 
driven.  Habit  of  rapid  thought  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  self-reliance  are  shown  in  his  look 
and  gestures,  and  the  homely  ill-cut 
clothes  he  w’ears  are  l)orne  with  the  ea.se 
of  one  w’hom  success  has  rendered  inde¬ 
pendent  of  appearances. 

Some  cards  whereon  the  game  is  prick¬ 
ed  by  pin-holes,  and  an  open  memoran¬ 
dum-book  whose  pages  shows  columns 
of  penciled  figures,  lie  before  him,  ram- 

5)arted  by  piles  of  double  Fredericks  d’or. 

le  seldom  stakes,  but,  as  each  “coup” 
is  called,  wrforates  the  card  with  his 
pin  beneath  the  “  K  ”  for  “  rouge”  or 
“  N”  for  “  noir,”  according  as  each  wins. 
Careful  never  to  miss  the  call,  he  still 
4ind8  time  to  watch  the  fluctuations  of  a 
neighbor's  fortune,  or  take  a  lesson  in 
hum.an  nature  from  the  countenances 
round  him,  in  his  quick,  brief  mode  of 
gathering  conclusions. 

That  old  woman  next  to  him  has  fixed 
his  attention,  as  in  quemlous  tones  she 
addresses  the  grey-haired  attendant  at 
her  side.  False  hair,  false  teeth,  false 
bloom,  false  everything.  Widow  of  a 
subtle  statesman  whom  Europe  honored, 
she  peers  through  her  artificial  curls  at 


the  gold  she  stakes  upon  the  board  that 

earns  it  her  ;  for  Countess - holds  it 

no  disgrace  to  owe  her  I'evenues  to  shares 
in  the  Casino.  Hear  how’  she  rates  her 
poor  old  servant  because  the  rouge 
whereon  he  staked  by  her  direction,  lost 
Her  shiiveled  fingers,  glittering  w’ith 
gems,  strive  to  supply  the  place  of  fail¬ 
ing  sight  by  fediuy  for  her  gold.  At 
times,  they  come  in  contact  with  another 
player’s  stake,  and,  on  learning  her  mis¬ 
take,  the  courtliness  of  manner  that  nei¬ 
ther  age  nor  avarice  can  spoil,  dignifies 
the  prompt  apology  ;  followed,  however, 
by  as  prompt  abuse  of  her  attendant. 
Forty  years  and  more,  she  says,  she  has 
played  where  she  sits,  and  she  hopes  to 
die  there. 

The  Australian  st.akes  at  last.  Six 
times  noir  has  won  in  succession  ;  the 
rakes  have  collected  and  distributed  the 
coin  from  the  last  coup,  then  sounds  the 
banker’s  voice  :  “  Faites  vos  jeux,  mes¬ 
sieurs  !”  The  Australian,  catching  his 
eye,  touches  the  red  diamond  with  his 
pencil,  and  declares,  “  Cent  Fredericks!” 
“Cent  Fredericks  a  la  rouge?  C’est 
bien,  monsieur;”  then,  after  looking 
round  the  table,  the  banker  adds,  “  Vos 
jeux  sont  faits,  messieurs?  rien  ne  va 
plus !”  The  cards  fiy  from  his  rapid  fin¬ 
gers,  and  the  declaration  of  their  value 
from  his  fluent  tongue :  “Neuf,  seize, 
dix-neuf,  vingt-sept,  trente-cinq.  Dix, 
vingt,  vingt-trois,  vingt-neuf,  trente- 
deux.  Rouge  gagne  et  couleur  perd ! 
The  croupier  now  thrusts  with  his  rake 
a  rouleau  of  fifty  double  Fredericks  to  the 
rouge,  and  as  he  withdraws  his  arm  rakes 
in  whatever  stakes  lie  on  couleur.  Our 
Australian  does  not  withdraw  the  rou¬ 
leau  ;  he  entera  the  usu.al  memorandum 
in  his  book,  perforates  his  card  beneath 
the  “  R,”  and  scarcely  looking  up,  de¬ 
clares — “Deux  cent  Fredericks.”  “Deux 
cent  Fredericks  ii  la  rouge,”  repeats  the 
banker,  impertui’bably.  Once  more  the 
game  proceeds  w’ith  the  resul'. — “  Rouge 
gagne  et  couleur !”  Two  more  rouleaux 
I  trom  the  bank  swell  the  Australian’s 
'  stake.  The  countess  in  feeling  about  up¬ 
sets  one  of  the  piles  of  gold  in  front  of 
him.  “  O  mon  Dieu,  monsieur,  qu’est 
I  ce  que  je  viens  de  faire  ?  pardonnez-moi, 

I  je  vous  en  prie.  Mais,  Antoine,  vous 
j  ^tes  vraiment  insupportable ;  vous  n’^tes 
bon  qu’a  manger  des  pommes  et  a  baig- 
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ner  nies  chien8.  Voilu  encore  une  mal- 
atireiKse  que  vouh  iiiu  faiten  faire.  Mille 
pardona,  moiibieur,  je  voua  Hupplie!” 

l»ng  before  the  old  lady  haa  hiiiahed 
a|K.'akiiig  the  Aubtralian  haa  re-niade  the 
pile  of  gold,  and  with  a  ainile  that  par- 
takea  aa  much  of  pity  aa  good-nature,  ia 
entering  the  game  in  hia  book.  “  Tout  a 
la  maaae,  nionaieur  ?”  iixjuirea  the  ban¬ 
ker,  with  hia  huger  on  the  cards.  Our 
player  noda.  Qiiatre  cent  Frederics 
a  la  rouge — rien  ne  va  plus !  I>eux, 
huit,  douze,  vingt-deux,  vingt-huit, 
trente-aept — ”  That  looks  like  win¬ 
ning  for  tlje  rouge.  “  Quatre,  douze, 
dix-aept,  dix-neuf,  vingt-neuf,  trente- 
huit — ”  No !  by  the  tickle  goddess  I 
“  Noir  gagne  et  couleur  1”  The  Aus¬ 
tralian  does  not  even  ua.st  a  look  at  the 
rouleaux  aa  they  are  raked  into  the  bank. 
Not  ao  the  player  with  the  handsome 
lace  and  troubled  look ;  his  knees  trem¬ 
ble  convulaively  beneath  the  table — he 
too  had  staked  on  la  rouge.  The  first 
will  return  to  hia  hotel  and  eat  hia  filet 
de  beeuf  a  la  maitre  d'hotel  w’ith  appetite 
that  no  loss  Ite  will  incur  can  impair ;  the 
last  will  lie  with  the  moonlight  on  his 
colder  face  in  an  avenue  of  the  woods, 
where  the  Jiiger  will  find  him,  pistol  in 
hand.  “La  Direction”  will  bury  him 
and  pay  his  hotel  bill  if  need  be.  They 
would  even,  had  he  asked  it,  have  given 
him  the  means  to  go  to  the  next  duchy 
to  destroy  himself;  but  aa  it  has  hapi)en- 
ed  here  it  can  not  be  helped.  “Faitea 
VOS  jeux,  messieurs !”  The  average  of 
suicides  enters  into  the  statistics  of  the 
gambling  establishments.  Last  year  they 
were  rather  in  excess  of  others,  and  rose, 
it  is  stated,  to  twenty-two  cases. 

Have  you  seen  enough  of  the  game  ? 
Let  us  wander  on.  There  is  the  English 
cliaplaiu — unobtixisive  and  obliging  to 
every  one.  His  lines  ai'e  cast  in  un- 1 
pleasant  places ;  frothy-mouthed  bigots 
“  spread  phosphorous  of  zeal  on  scraps  ! 
of  fustian,”  and  tease  liis  life  out  The  < 
school  of  men  who  vex  “  the  House”  j 
witli  biennial  motions  to  bring  in  bills  to  | 
reform  the  Liturgy,  would  have  him  en- 1 
ter  Mammon's  temple  as  The  Great  Ex- ; 
ample  did  of  old  the  Jewish  one,  to  over- 1 
turn  the  table  of  the  money-changers,  > 
and  withdraw  their  subscriptions  from  ' 
the  church-fund  because  the  pastor  will  ^ 
not  preach  a  gospel  of  damnation.  Some  . 


good  motive  must  exist  for  his  presence 
in  tliLs  nnhalloweil  place.  He  can  not 
distinguish  who  greets  him,  for  his  sight 
is  very  dim ;  look  at  the  ill-tiiHl  cravat 
and  rebellious  collar,  and  coat  buttoneil 
all  awry  ;  his  gloves,  too,  are  not  fel¬ 
lows — one  is  black,  one  green.  He  see.s 
none  of  thesi*  shortcomings,  and  who 
knows  him  w’ould  have  a  waspish  tongue 
indeed,  to  speak  unkindly  of  them. 

The  Jews  alxnmtl  here.  Splendid 
heails  have  some  of  them  ;  hut  some  of 
them  look  very  evil,  too  ;  hungry,  fur¬ 
tive,  and  unclean.  A  German  Jew  is 
the  pariah  of  the  race,  and  Homburg  is 
his  paradise.  Here  is  one  before  us,  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  corner  of  this  second  table 
with  several  piles  of  silver  coin  and  a  few 
gold  pieces  before  him.  His  f.ice  makes 
one  think  of  Judas  and  the  thirty  drach- 
mie  ;  the  woolly  hair,  grizzling  at  the  tem¬ 
ples,  peaks  down  over  the  low  forehead, 
a  ridge  of  which  sustains  the  straight 
black  ejebrows  ;  the  long,  glittering 
tawny  brown  eyes  seem  to  express  a  long¬ 
ing  to  break  all  the  commandments  at 
once  ;  hisunw.ashed  fingers  wander  from 
the  double  to  the  single  florins  aa  if  the 
desire  to  gain  two  conflicted  with  the 
wish  to  ri.sk  but  one.  Let  us  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  we  owe  him  no  pound  of  flesli. 

The  game,  you  see,  is  no  longer  Trente 
et  Quarante ;  there  is  more  noise  and 
bustle.  Thi.s  is  the  roulette  table.  The 
machine  comprises  a  fixed  sunken  ba.sin, 
channeled  mid-way  down  w’ith  a  groove 
in  which  the  ball  runs.  The  bottom  of 
the  basin  is  separate  from  the  sides,  and 
revolves  at  the  motion  imparted  by  the 
crouj)ier  when  he  turns  the  lever  fixed 
in  its  centre.  This  portion  of  the  machine 
is  divided  into  thirty-seven  small  com¬ 
partments,  alternately  red  and  black,  and 
numbered  from  zero  to  thirty-six. 

I  When  the  game  begins,  the  croupier 
turns  the  lever  smartly,  and  thus  send;} 
the  ball  spinning  round  in  the  groove  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the 
numbers  revolve.  Presently  the  ball, 
losing  the  momentum  required  to  keep 
it  in  the  groove,  drops  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  machine,  which  retains  its  rotary 
motion  for  a  longer  period.  Here  it  is 
hustled  and  jumped  about  against  the 
divisions  separating  the  figures,  until, 
finally,  it  lights  in  the  numbered  space 
between  some  two  of  them,  which 'de- 
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cides  the  result  of  the  coii|).  Observe 
that  eat;h  half  of  the  table  presetita,  first- 1 
ly,  three  cohimus  of  twelve  figures  each,  | 
coineidiiiu'  with  those  in  the  basin,  but 
inul(>M‘«l  in  squares  like  those  of  a  chess- , 
board,  and  so  arranged  that  the  sequence 
runs  horizontally  across  the  three  cul- 1 
uinns,  not  longitudinally  down  their  | 
length.  The  zero  occupies  a  space  by  | 
itself  at  the  head  of  the  column  ;  second- 1 
ly,  right  and  left  of  the  numliers,  a  lined  | 
space  divided  into  three  sections ;  those  , 
to  the  right  presenting  respectively  a  red  , 
diamond  (rouge),  then  the  word  pair,  i 
further  on  the  word  p.asse,  and,  in  the  i 
corresponding  sei^ttions  in  the  lined  space  , 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  a  green  | 
diamond,  noir,  and  the  wonls  impair  and 
inainjue ;  thirdly,  at  the  end  of  the  table  | 
farthest  removed  from  the  machine,  i 
another  lined  space  a  few  inches  in 
breadth,  suMivided  at  its  right  and  left 
extremities  into  three  small  squares. 

Such  is  the  roulette  talile.  The  choice  ^ 
of  chances  is  varied.  You  can  play  on  ; 
any  one  or  any  quantity  of  the  numbers  j 
by  phtcing  a  stake  on  each  of  those  you  | 
liack,  and  if  among  your  choice  there 
should  happen  to  be  tlie  corresponding  j 
number  to  that  into  which  the  b.all  falls,  j 
you  become  entitled  to  thirty-five  times  j 
the  amount  of  the  stake  upon  it.  Or  you  j 
may  play  a  single  stake  upon  any  two  j 
contiguous  figures  by  placing  it  on  the  | 
line  separating  the  one  from  the  other.  | 
In  tlie  event  of  either  coming  up  you  are  , 
entitled  to  sixteen  times  the  amount  of  j 
your  stake.  Or  upon  any  four,  by  cov- 1 
ering  the  point  at  which  two  lines  cross  | 
in  the  body  of  the  columns,  by  which  | 
means  the  coin  touches  the  corners  of  | 
four  adjiicent  squares.  Success  entitles  i 
to  eight  times  tlie  stake.  Or  upon  any 
sequence  of  three  by  placing  a  coin  upon 
the  boundary  line  in  front  of  the  sequence 
you  select.  Or  seipience  of  six  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  coin  to  touch  the  boundary  an 
well  as  the  dividing  line  between  two  se- 
(j[uencus.  To  make  the  meaning  plainer : 
you  see  that  the  numbers  1,  2,  il,  form 
the  first  series  heailing  their  respective 
columns  divided  by  a  horizontal  line  from  | 
4,  5,  0,  which  follow  in  the  second  rank.  | 
To  stake  on  the  first  sequence  k  would  j 
be  necessary  to  place  a  coin  so  that  one  j 
half  of  it  lay  inside  the  square  occupied  j 
by  the  1  or  the  3,  and  the  other  half  out- 1 
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side  the  line  defining  the  sp.ace  allotted 
to  the  nuniliers.  To  retain  the  sequence 
of  six,  while  half  the  coin  must  still  be 
outside  the  boundary  line,  the  other  must 
cover  the  point  of  contact  of  this  last 
with  the  line  separating  1,  2,  3,  from  4, 
5,  r>.  A  successful  coup  on  the  sequence 
of  three  entitles  to  eight,  on  the  sequence 
of  six  to  five  times  the  amount  staked. 

The  three  smaller  sijuaresat  the  end  of 
the  table  are  termeil  sevenillv  the  place.s 
of  “  Le  premier  douze,”  “  Le  douze  «lu 
milieu,*’  ami  “  Le  douze  dernier.”  By 
jdaifing  a  stake  in  the  first  you  back  the 
twelve  numbers  from  one  to  twelve  in¬ 
clusive,  the  second  represents  those  from 
thirteen  to  twenty  four,  the  third,  the  re¬ 
maining  tw'elve  numbers  from  twenty-fi.Vo 
to  thirty-six.  Should  any  one  of  the 
numbers  in  the  douze  you  play  upon,  win, 
you  become  entitled  to  twice  the  amount 
of  your  stake.  You  may,  if  you  prefer 
it,  back  any  one  of  the  longitudinal  col¬ 
umns  of  twelve  figures — the  result  of 
success  is  the  same. 

The  compartments  in  the  machine  be¬ 
ing  alternately  red  and  black  explain  the 
significancy  of  the  red  and  green  dia¬ 
monds. 

Pair  (even)  wins  when  the  number  de¬ 
clared  is  even. 

Impair  (odd)  when  the  reverse  is  the 
case. 

Passe  (to  pass)  is  successful  when  the 
declared  number  is  included  in  the  last 
half  of  the  numbers,  and  has  passed  the 
middle  number  eighteen. 

Manque  (to  miss)  when  it  falls  short 
of,  or  only  attains  to  the  middle  number. 
Whenever  zero  is  declared,  the  bank 
takes  every  stake  on  all  the  numbers  ex¬ 
cept  it ;  but  those  ou  the  colors  and  on 
pair,  impair,  pas.se,  and  manque  are 
placed  in  prison,  and  played  for  in  the 
same  way  as  when  a  re/ait  occurs  at 
Trente  et  Quaraute,  and  with  i-esults  as 
little  remunerative  to  the  player. 

Now,  watch  the  game  in  operation ; 
it  sounds  a  more  complex  afiair  than  it 
is.  Look  at  that  tall  man  with  the  heavy 
bushy  moustjiche,  who  h.as  just  tossed  a 
gold  piece  on  the  numbers,  seemuigly 
indifferent  as  to  which  it  lights  on.  The 
croupier  bows,  and  iiulicating  12  with 
the  end  of  his  rake,  inquires  by  the  ges¬ 
ture  if  that  be  where  the  money  is  to  b« 
staked.  The  player’s  oounteoance  is  not 
29 
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a  common  one,  neither  German,  English,  ' 
nor  French  in  type — a  bold  manly  face 
too — thought,  obstinacy,  and  resolution 
about  it.  He  does  not  look  a  communi¬ 
cative  man,  nor  of  those  one  would  ask  ' 
to  pass  the  salt,  or  give  a  light  for  a  ci-  j 
gar.  There  goes  the  machine.  The 
keen  eyes  of  banker  and  croupiers  are  on 
every  square  inch  of  the  table  to  see  that 
no  stake  is  placed  or  altered  when  the  ' 
ball  falls.  So !  did  you  not  hear  it  drop  ? 

“  Rien  ne  va  plus.  Trente-deux,  rouge, 
pair,  et  passe  I”  Such  is  the  banker's 
declaration. 

With  a  half  smile  the  tall  loser  of  the 
gold  piece  turns  away,  his  eyebrows 
lifting  slightly  as  he  enc-ounters  the 
glance  of  two  gentlemen,  who  standing 
behind  him  move  aside  to  let  him  pass, 
and  follow  him  at  a  short  distance  as  he 
moves  towards  the  doors.  His  gold 
piece  is  tossed  in  among  the  rest;  to¬ 
morrow  it  will  be  no  longer  recognizable. 
The  hand  that  staked  it  can  do  much, 
but  can  not  make  the  double  Frederick 
worth  more  than  twenty  florins,  although 
it  belongs  to  Alexander,  Emperor  of  All 
the  Russias. 

Is  it  Humboldt,  in  his  Cotmof,  who 
says  that  every  separate  atom  )>ossesses  ' 
in  itself  all  the  natural  properties  and 
forces  of  this  aggloroei'ation  of  atoms  on 
which  man  sells  and  buys,  marries,  and  | 
makes  his  last  will  and  testament?  W ell,  i 
Homburg  is  no  more  than  an  atom.  A  { 
particle  cohering  to  the  totality  of  the  I 
great  human  system  by  the  central  attrac¬ 
tion  of  civilization,  exactly  as  a  grain  of 
sand  gravitates  to  the  earth’s  centre. 
And  just  as  mites  betray  their  existence, 
with  all  its  fit  conditions,  upon  the  grain 
of  sand,  so  is  human  society  in  all  its 
phases,  and  under  all  its  aspects,  visible 
on  the  larger  atom — Homburg.  The  evil 
aspects  predominate  ;  but  so  they  would 
everywhere,  if  mortal  intelligence  could 
take  cognizance  of  the  doings  and  seem- 
ings  of  the  whole  human  family.  Horn- 
burg  is  a  microcfism ;  Gulliver  could  see 
a  vast  deal  more  in  Lilliput  than  he  could 
in  Brobdingnag.  i 

Turn  your  eyes  upon  that  group  of 
people  pressed  one  against  the  other  to  | 
watch  those  two  Frenchmen  who  are  | 
playing  in  concert  at  the  roulette  table,  j 
By  the  way,  one  of  the  players  is  he  who  i 
'  was  condemned  the  other  day  par  contu-  \ 


mace,  as  the  absolutist  tribunals  in  France 
call  it,  to  several  years’  penal  servitude 
for  the  most  flagitious  cheating  at  the 
Paris  clubs.  Well,  within  that  group 
are  to  be  found  repi-esentatives  of  most 
of  the  classes  into  which  nature,  employ¬ 
ment,  or  necessity  has  forced  the  flood 
of  humanity  to  diverge.  Can  you  recog¬ 
nize  any  of  the  sjiectators?  No.  You 
see  that  little  man,  so  short  that  even  on 
tiptoe  he  can  scarcely  look  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  those  in  front — he  with  the  green 
ribbon  in  his  button-hole.  A  lieholder 
can  not  remember  what  his  face  is  like, 
because  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  beyond 
his  eyes.  What  a  glance  there  is  in  those 
I  deep  dark  optics  :  how  unwinkingly  they 
meet  one — the  windows  of  his  br.ain 
'  whence  his  thought  looks  out :  he  is  one 
;  of  the  great  clocks  of  finance ;  when  he 
strikes  the  money-mongers  set  their 
i  watches  by  him.  He  is  great  on  the 
Danube — vast  at  Vienna,  and  has  solvc*d 
'  the  problem  of  extracting  riches  from 
!  poverty — entendu,  that  of  the  Austrian 
!  exchequer.  The  man  whose  broad  shoul- 
'  ders  intercept  his  view  spends  a  fortune 
I  in  advertising  a  quack  medicine ;  the 
•  advertisement  sheet  of  every  newspaper 
in  Great  Britain  undergoes  a  course  of 
his  pills.  Near  him  again,  is  an  oddity ; 
the  old,  old  man  in  the  brown  coat  with 
a  cape  to  it.  He  was  at  the  duchess’s 
ball  at  Brussels  on  that  memorable  sum¬ 
mer  night  in  — 15.  The  British  treasu¬ 
ry  has  paid  him  half-pay  for  fifty  years, 
which  he  has  regularly  lost  at  roulette  ; 
he  ST»ends  his  life  in  compiling  systems 
of  play,  in  the  belief  that  the  bank  is  to 
be  broken  by  arithmetic. 

What  a  lovely  face ! — that  girl’s  who 
has  just  handeil  a  florin  to  the  croupier 
to  stake  for  her.  Where  are  we  to  find 
the  blue  with  which  her  eyes  are  painted  t 
So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  innocent ;  for 
crime  itself  would  be  found  not  guilty  if 
detected  in  such  guise.  Mercy  ujam  ns, 
what  a  sham  the  world  is.  She  is  Friiu- 

lein - ,  /a  ty/phide  des  tylphide*  of  the 

ballet  at  Berlin,  and  that  gentleman  who 
has  just  arrested  her  hand  in  the  act  of 
passing  another  stake  to  the  croupier  b 
the  Herzog  von - ,  her  protector. 

Th5  embryo  Redpaths  and  Robsons  of 
society  are  there  too,  looking  with  sick¬ 
ening  heart  at  the  rake  of  the  croupier, 
pitilessly  overtaking  the  gold  diverted 
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from  its  legitimate  destination,  and  feel- 1 
ing  the  damp  shade  of  the  prison  creep¬ 
ing  over  the  glittering  saloons — the  ‘ 
“  coming  event  casting  its  sliadow  before.”  j 
Certainly  it  was  nutphilanthro|)y  which  ' 
built  the  Casino  in  Hoinburg.  The  town 
itself  possesses  neither  attraction  nor  in¬ 
terest.  The  neighlwrhood  is  charming, 
but  far  less  so  tl»an  the  Valley  of  the 
Liihn,  or  the  banks  of  the  Neckar,  and 
would  not  attract  or  retain  the  crowd  of 
strangers  that  resort  to  it  but  for  the  lure 
of  the  Casino.  Of  course  it  will  be  ad-  i 
vanced  by  its  defenders,  that  the  benefit 
the  town  derives  from  the  influx  of  vis¬ 
itors  is  at  once  the  motive  and  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  establishment,  and  that  the 
insignificancy  of  the  town,  apart  from  it, 
adds  cogency  to  the  justification.  Tiie 
objections  that  suggest  themselves  to 
this  theory  are,  the  manifest  incongruit}' 
of  subsidizing  the  sovereign  of  a  stjite 
enormously  for  permission  to  improve 
his  dominions  :  the  stringent  municipal 
regulations,  prohibiting  all  participation 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Landgrave  in  the 
pursuits  of  the  Casino,  and  the  oft-recur¬ 
ring  enactments  by  which  the  government 
finds  it  necessary  to  exercise  pressure  on 
the  Direction,  to  wring  from  them  their 
unwilling  contributions  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  town. 

Hoinburg  proper  benefits  but  in  an  in-  i 
finitesimal  degree  from  the  toleration  ex-  i 
tended  to  legalized  robbery.  The  hotel- 
keejiers  (and  Hoinburg,  like  Ems  in  Nas¬ 
sau,  and  Interlaken  in  Switzerland,  is 
little  more  than  an  assemblage  of  hotels,)  j 
are  almost  without  exception  strangers  ^ 
w'ho  transfer  from  the  scene  of  their  ac-  i 
cumulation  the  fortunes  made  there.  I 
The  “  Direction”  is  foreign  in  all  its  ele-  ' 
ments,  and  if  we  except  a  few  Jew  money-  > 
lenders  (by  courtesy  bankers)  who,  for 
the  most  part,  keep  branches  of  other 
establishments — these  are  the  only  com¬ 
munities  who  profit  by  the  existing  state 
of  things. 

The  outward  and  visible  attractions  of 
the  Casino  are  so  offered  that  any  mere 
pleasure-seeker  may  re:ulily  be  misled  in¬ 
to  the  belief  that  Hoinburg  is  but  a 
(ierman  Cheltenham  improved  upon  b^ 
the  liberality  of  its  organizers.  Gratui¬ 
tous  amusements  in  a  sumptuous  edifice 
create  a  feeling  in  favor  of  the  promoters, 
which,  in  an  uninitiated  person,  inspires 


something  akin  to  gratitude.  No  sort  of 
pressure  is  exercis^  to  exact  comjiensa- 
tiou  from  the  amused  by  attend.ance  at 
the  gambling-tables.  Curiosity  and  cove¬ 
tousness  are  the  allies  the  Direction  counts 
u|K>n  to  serve  their  turn.  The  b.alls, 
sjtorting,  concerts,  theatre,  races,  etc. 
are  the  confection,  les  salons  the  grain  of 
strychnine  it  overlays. 

The  imposture  practiced  under  the 
title  Trente  et  Qiiarante  and  Roulette  is 
so  patent  that  the  signalizing  of  a  few 
facts  will  render  it  clear  to  the  most  care¬ 
less  atttention.  It  is  not  here  intended 
to  convey  the  impression  that  individuals 
have  never  risen  from  the  tables  with 
money  won ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  money  is  not  won  from 
the  bank,  but  from  other  individuals  who 
are  losers  as  a  necessary  corollary  to  the 
first  individual’s  being  a  winner.  Every 
player  at  either  of  the  games  established 
in  the  Hoinburg  salons,  is  betting  o‘ULi  on 
an  even  event.  The  establishment  of  a 
maximum  stake  which  a  player  c.an  not 
exceed,  precludes  the  neutral iz<ation  of  the 
odds  zero  creates  in  favor  of  the  bank. 
Were  it  possible  to  double  the  stake  after 
each  loss  until  the  fluctuations  of  the  game 
brought  round  the  player's  turn  fur  suc¬ 
cess,  capital  would  always  counterbalance 
zero,  but  your  power  of  staking  being 
limited,  abided  to  the  fact  that  at  roulette 
the  chances  are  thirty-seven  to  one 
against  every  single  number  on  the  table, 
two  to  one  against  every  douze,  and  that 
the  apparently  even  betting  on  the  rouge 
or  noir,  pair  or  impair,  pas.se  or  mampie, 
is  enormously  modified  against  the  (flay¬ 
er  by  the  zero  ;  it  be<."omes  evident  that 
to  sustain  the  hypothesis  of  a  possibility 
of  winning  at  the  game  is  to  inaint  lin 
that  abnormal  conditions  are  the  rule, 
and  normal  the  exception.  At  Trente 
et  Qiiarante  the  events  betted  upon  are, 

[  in  their  essence,  er«a,  but  the  re  ait  gives 
the  bank  the  certainty  of  winning  with- 
i  out  the  possibility  of  loss;  for  in.asmuch 
'  as,  of  the  four  denominations  or  chances, 

I  tioo  must  lose,  whenever  a  re/ait  takes 
I  (flace,  the  two  losing  chances  pay  the 
'  bank,  while  the  two  that  win  merely 
!  regain  their  own  slakes. 

llomburg,  then,  (lossesses  interesting 
features  of  its  own :  it  offers  the  specta¬ 
cle  of  the  mine  of  weakness  being  saga¬ 
ciously  worked  by  avarice,  and  so  we 
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may  dinmiss  the  subject,  with  the  brief 
verdict  :  “  Players  deserve  to  lose — but 
the  bank  docs  not  deser>-e  to  win !” 

Tlieai-rial  machine  is  once  more  spread¬ 
ing  its  wings.  Lady  of  the  dogs,  Sir 
Dandy  of  the  football,  miserable  pawner 
of  the  diamond,  farewell ! 


London  Society. 

VrS-A-VJS!  OR  HARRY’S  ACCOUNT  OF 
HIS  COURTSHIP. 

I  WA*  fcoiiiK  down  to  Dover, 

By  tbe  afternoon  express, 

When  I  first  met  Kitty  Lucas 
In  her  pretty  sea-side  dress. 

As  she  stepped  into  the  carriage 
On  that  summer  afternoon. 

Some  one  whispered,  “Good-bye  Kitty, 

I’ll  come  down  and  st'c  you  s«>od.’’ 

’Twas  her  fiither,  and  he  lingered 
In  the  crowd,  to  see  her  start; 

She  looked  up  with  eyes  tliat  glistened 
With  the  fullness  of  her  heart. 

For  an  hour  and  forty  minutes 
Kitty  was  my  ris-a-ri*. 

And  I  did  my  best  to  please  her. 

But  she  would  not  speak  to  me. 

When  I  spoke  she  seemed  to  shun  me. 

And  pretended  that  she  read. 

Though  I  felt  quite  sure  she  listened 
To  each  syllable  I  said. 

Sometimes  she  looked  out  of  wimlow. 
Sometimes  she  would  make  a  screen, 
Though  as  if  without  intention. 

Of  a  nioothly  magazine. 

She  was  not  exactly  pretty. 

But  she  looked  so  kind  and  good. 

There  was  not  a  single  feature, 

I’d  have  iJtered  if  I  could. 

With  new  joy  my  heart  was  bounding. 

Till  that  moment  of  my  life 
I  had  never  seen  the  woman 
I  could  think  of  as  my  wife. 

Strange  it  was  how  little  Kitty 
Crept  into  mv  heart  that  day  ; 

Strange  it  was  £ow  well  I  lov^  lier 
Ere  an  hour  had  passed  away. 

Strange  the  hopes  and  fears  she  wakened 
While  she  looked  so  sweetly  shy. 

Strange  how  sad  I  felt  on  seeing 
How  the  milestones  flitted  hy. 

Every  moment  little  Kitty 

Grew  more  precious  to  my  heart. 

Every  moment  we  drew  nearer 
To  the  spot  where  we  must  part ! 

Soon  we  saw  the  heights  of  Dover, 

Soon  we  saw  the  silver  sea. 

And  too  soon  a  stately  lady 
Came  to  claim  my  / 


How  I  trembled  with  emotion 
When  she  rose  to  leave  the  train, 

And  I  whispered,  “  Go<Kl-bye,  Kitty ; 

God  grant  we  may  meet  again  1  ” 

Then  a  look  of  timid  wonder 
^tole  across  her  wistful  face. 

For  a  moment,  then  she  gently 

Bowed  with  sweet  unconscious  grace. 

Thus  we  parted.  All  in  silence 
Little  Kitty  went  her  war, 

And  I  felt  as  if  the  sunshine 
CK  my  life  had  iiassed  away. 

How  1  thought  of  little  Kitty 

When  that  night  1  cnMocd  the  sea ; 
How  I  hoficd  that  she  was  thinking 
At  that  very  time  of  me. 

Often  did  prophetic  fancy 

With  sweet  visions  till  my  braiiu^ 

Till  1  sometimes  felt  quite  certaiw' 

That  we  soon  shmild  meet  again. 

I  a  thousand  times  decided 
Every  word  that  1  would  say. 

And  a  thousand  times  inuigined 
How  she'd  blush  and  turn  away. 

Time  passed  on.  I  Came  to  London 
All  in  haste  to  see  the  bride — 
Loveliest  of  l>enmark's  daughters. 
Through  the  crowded  ('ity  glide. 
’Twas  a  glorious  day  for  England, 

'Twas  a  joyous  day  fur  me. 

For  by  happy  chattco  my  Kitty 
Was  oave  more  my  vU  a-vii. 

She  was  sitting  on  a  platform 
Very  near  to  Temple  Bar, 

And  with  hope  and  fear  1  trembled 
VV'hile  1  watched  her  from  afar ; 
Watched  her  till  at  lost  she  saw  me. 

And  looked  up  with  glad  surprise. 
Then,  abashed  and  blushing  deeply, 
Downward  bent  her  violet  eyas. 

I  coukl  tell  she  half  repented 
Giving  me  a  look  so  sweet ; 

In  that  sudden  ret^ognition. 

How  it  made  my  pulses  bent! 

How  she  tried  to  look  unconscious 
Of  my  fond  and  earnest  gaze. 

And  her  loug-lashod  eyelids  quivered 
O’er  the  eyes  she  would  not  raise. 

With  her  friends  she  gaily  chatted 
Looking  glad  as  glad  could  be; 

Still  I  hoped  that  she  was  thinking 
At  that  very  time  of  me. 

Why  I  dared  this  hope  to  cherish 
I  must  own  1  scarcely  knew. 

But  I  know  my  heart  was  beating 
With  a  love  both  strong  and  true. 

After  long  impatient  waiting. 

The  beloved  bride  appear^, 

W'ith  the  young  and  princeir  bridegroom. 
To  all  English  hearts  endeared. 

When  they  halted  just  before  us, 

Kitty  gave  one  glance  at  me. 

Full  of  loyaltpr  and  feeling. 

Full  of  lovmg  sympathy. 
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All  wa*  over.  Little  Kitty 
From  her  neat  was  led  away, 

And  I  HtruKKied  to  the  eiitraiire 
Hoping  she  would  pass  that  way. 

How  I  longed  for  leave  to  tell  her 
All  my  heart  would  have  me  aay, 

How  I  feared  that  like  a  vision 
She  once  more  would  laua  away. 

Afler  lonft  impatient  waiting 
Kitty  eaine,  hut  wonid  not  aae, 

Thongh  I’m  sure  she  /e/t  my  presence. 

For  she  turned  her  face  from  me. 

It  was  agony  to  see  her 
Pass  away  without  a  word 
Ami  my  hejirt  grew  sick  and  trembling, 
Sick  and  f.dnt  with  hope  deferred. 

For  a  moment  I  was  Hpell-lstund, 

Or  like  one  transformed  to  atone; 

But  I  roused  myself  to  follow 

When*  my  heart  and  thoughts  had  down. 
Swldenly  a  voice  cried,  “Harry! 

Who’d  have  thought  of  seeing  you  ? 
Come  and  dine  with  in,  old  fellow, 

If  you’ve  nothing  else  to  do. 

“  George  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you 
At  his  house  in  Sussex  Square  ; 

We  have  quite  a  merry  jiarty. 

All  the  girls  arc  staying  there. 

You  will  hardly  know  iiiy  sisters 
You’ve  not  seen  them  such  a  while. 

Isn’t  Alexantini  lovely  ? 

Doesn’t  she  know  how  to  smile  ? 

“  I  was  at  the  railway  station. 

And  I  had  a  splendid  view  ; 

But  my  sisters  and  iny  cousins 

Were  in  Fleet  Street ; — where  were  you  ?  " 
Thus  my  old  frieiul  Charley  chatted, 

While  we  slowly  made  our  way 
Through  the  streets  so  gaily  crowded 
On  that  memorable  day. 

We  were  rather  late  for  dinner. 

But  they  soon  made  room  for  me. 

And  I  SAW  that  little  Kitty 
Was  once  more  my  ris-a-ru*. 

To  the  friendly  greetings  round  me 
I  could  scaretdy  make  repli'?8. 

For  I  felt  too  much  bewildered. 

And  could  hardly  trust  my  eyes. 

Kitty’s  f  ice  looked  grave  with  wonder, 

.\nd  her  sweet  eyes  seemed  to  say, 

“Do  not  let  iny  ermsins  fancy 
We  have  met  before  to-day.’’ 

So  I  triisl  to  pay  attention 
To  the  lady  by  my  side. 

Talking  of  the  royal  marriage 
And  the  young  and  lovely  bride. 

I  wa.s  glad  when  we  were  summoned 
To  the  drawing-room  fi>r  tea; 

But  among  the  fair  young  faces 
Kitty’s  face  I  could  not  see. 

Charley  found  her  in  a  comer, 

And  he  caught  her  by  a  curi. 

Saying,  “  This  is  Kitty  Lucas, 

Uncle  George’s  youngest  girl. 


I  “  Kitty,  why  have  you  been  hiding? 
This  is  Captain  Harry  Blair; 

He  wasuny  best  friend  at  Kton, 

All  tMb  while  that  I  was  there.’’ 

Kitty  said,  with  easy  freedom. 

As  she  gave  her  hand  to  me, 

“Any  friend  of  Cousin  Charley 
I  am  very  glad  to  see.’’ 

(She  pretended  not  to  fathom 
All  my  love  and  my  d.dight. 

Though  I’m  sure  she  knew  I  w.intcd 
To  propose  that  very  night. ) 

Then  she  asked  a  dozen  questions. 

All  aliout  the  fair  Princess: 

“Do  you  think  her  very  pretty? 

Did  you  like  her  ftyle  of  dress? 

“Did  you  see  her  queenly  forehead  ? 

And  her  sweet  and  friendly  smile? 

Did  yon  notice  Albert  Kdwaid, 

How  he  watched  her  all  the  while? 

I  have  heard  she  cdls  him  ‘  liertie,  ’ 

And  I  really  think  it's  true. 

For  no  doubt  they  love  each  other 
J ust  as  other  (tcople  do.’* 

Thus  she  chatted.  On  our  spirits 
What  a  sudden  change  h:ui  come! 
Now,  with  seeming  ease  and  freedom. 
She  could  speak,  while  I  wasdumli. 
Restless  hope  and  joy  had  driven 
All  my  m  'asnred  words  away  : 

While  I  sat  in  troubled  silence 
From  my  side  she  stole  away. 

Stole  away  to  join  the  dancers. 

And  I  watched — till  jealous  pain. 
Strong  and  sharp,  revived  my  coinage. 
And  I  sought  her  out  again. 

Then  I  asked  if  she  remeinbcreil 
When  and  where  we  Krst  had  met ; 
And  her  ready,  “  I  rememlicr” 

In  my  ears  is  ringing  yet. 

“  I  rememlRtr,  ’twas  last  summer. 

And  you  wore  an  Alltcrt  chain. 

Like  the  one  I  gave  to  Charley 
.Inst  lieforc  he  went  to  S[>ain. 

In  your  hand  you  held  a  voluiuj 
Written  by  a  friend  of  mine. 

And  you  did  not  seem  to  like  it, 

For  you  sc.arcely  read  a  line  !’’ 

Thus  with  playful  ease  she  chatted 
.Just  to  keep  me  still  at  bay. 

And  half  vexed,  half  charmed,  I  listened. 
Till  at  last  I  dared  to  say: 

“Did  you  hear  the  prayer  1  uttered. 
That  we  two  might  meet  again  ? 
Kitty,  now  the  prayer  is  answered. 

Tell  me,  is  it  all  in  vain  ? 

“  Kitty,  do  not  speak  so  gaily. 

Do  not  look  so  much  at  ease.” 

Then  she  answered,  archly  smiling, 
“You  are  very  hard  to  please.” 

But  her  voice  began  to  falter: 

She  grew  timid.  I  grew  liohl ; 

And  that  night  Itefore  we  |Mrte<l, 

I  iny  talc  of  love  had  told. 
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Of  the  happj  daya  that  followed 
Scarce  a  word  I  dare  to  say.  A 
Kitty  whispered  that  she  loved  ne, 

'Ere  a  month  had  passed  awaw; 

With  love-light  her  eyes  were  la'aniing, 
With  new  joy  niy  heart  was  stirred. 

And  her  hand  in  mine  was  treniMing, 
When  she  spoke  the  whispered  word. 

Kitty’s  love  was  worth  the  winning, 

Kitty’s  all  the  wot  Id  to  me ; 

Kitty  says  through  life’s  long  journey. 

She  will  lie  my  cts-o-Ws. 

We  are  happy,  we  are  hopeful, 

We  are  waiting  for  the  spring, 

Th(  n  ihe  old  church-hells  at  Dover, 

With  a  merry  peal  shall  ring. 

M.  E,  R. 


Art  Journal. 

OLD  AND  NEW  LONDON. 

Allans,  Memeurs  les  Artistes,  tenet  ros 
crayons.  London  is  now  rapidly  losing 
all  its  old  features.  L'^pon  the  pen  and 
pencil  must  we  soon  depend  tor  all  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the  ancient  city  looked ! 
like  ;  it  will  be  impossible  to  realize  the 
past  by  a  ramble  down  an  old  street 
which,  by  its  lonely  iusigniticance,  may 
have  been  spared  Irom  change.  Town 
land  is  thrice  valuable,  and  trade  is  exi- 
geant.  The  quietest  lanes  are  invttded,  and 
where  lonely  old  houses  had  slept  in  the 
sunshine  tor  centuries,  vast  and  busy  of¬ 
fices  and  warehouses  rear  their  giant 
heads.  The  transformation  of  Paris  in 
a  few  yeai-8  is  complete  ;  all  its  historic 
sites,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  gone, 
and  its  interest  to  all  but  the  flaneur  is 
gone  with  them  ;  London  has  lately  imi¬ 
tated  its  Gallic  sister,  and  at  fabulous 
cost,  has  destroyed  old  buildings  and 
created  new,  with  a  rapidity  that  has  out¬ 
stripped  the  record  of  either  pen  or  pen¬ 
cil,  and  many  enrious  topographical  fea¬ 
tures  are  gone  for  ever.  The  few  that  do 
remain  should  be  jiortrayed  at  once : 
not  by  photography,  which  bears  in  it¬ 
self  the  elements  of  decay,  but  by  honest, 
faithful  drawing,  such  as  gives  value  to 
the  works  of  that  most  industrious  anti¬ 
quary  and  admirable  etcher,  John  Thom¬ 
as  Smith,  whose  labom  will  increase  in 
value  as  time  adds  years  to  their  age ;  or 
to  those  of  still  more  minute  truthfulness, 
which  came  from  the  atelier  of  the  elder 
Cooke,  and  with  which  no  photograph 
can  compare  for  clearness  and  beauty. 


\  Washington  Irving  once  rambled  about 
I  Eastchea])  as  he  did  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  “  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and 
1  bitter  fancies,”  but  producing  reminis- 
;  cences  that  gave  vitality  to  all  he  touched 
upon.  It  would  be  difficult  now  to  con¬ 
jure  up  any  picture  of  the  past  in  any 
I  historic  locality  of  London  ;  all  speaks  of 
busy  to-day,  or  busier  to-morrow  ;  in  the 
,  fever-haste  to  get  rich  none  spare  a  thought 
for  the  past,  few  reverence  what  it  has 
confided  to  our  care.  Historic  a.s8ocia- 
tions  meet  with  little  sympathy.  When 
the  great  conqueror  of  antiquity  de¬ 
stroyed  cities  recklessly,  he  spared  the 
humble  house  of  Pindar  in  the  midst  of 
^  the  Thebes  he  had  so  cruelly  doomed  ; 

;  for  even  the  stern  heart  of  Alexander  felt 
I  the  intiuence  of  gazing  on  the  home  of 
I  one  who  had  done  so  much  to  elevate 
:  the  mind.  It  may  be  doubted  if  such  a 
'  relic  would  be  spared  in  the  English  or 
French  metropolis  by  any  merchant- 
1  prince  or  railway  contractor. 

Leigh  Hunt  rambled  through  “the 
Town”  of  his  boyhood,  and  has  made 
himself  our  companion,  as  he  will  be  the 
still  more  valued  conqmnion  of  our  latest 
posterity ;  by  the  charming  information 
he  imparts  so  pleasantly  on  the  history 
of  the  old  streets  and  their  former  inhab¬ 
itants.  No  writer  on  London  as  it  w’as, 
is  so  agreeable  to  read  ;  we  listen  to  his 
w’ords  as  to  those  of  an  unpretentious 
but  well-informed  old  fi  lend,  and  as  we 
pass  over  the  pages  of  his  book,  almost 
j  feel  that  we  are  walking  the  ancient  high¬ 
ways  in  his  company.  Walter  Thorn- 
bury,  the  most  recent  of  our  topographic 
I  guides,  has  happily  termed  our  metropo¬ 
lis  “haunted  London  ;”  it  is  indeed  haunt¬ 
ed  by  the  memories  of  the  great,  or  the 
remarkable ;  so  that  every  street  and  ev- 
’  ery  old  house  becomes  an  illustrated 
chapter  of  history ;  what  that  history  is 
I  may  be  best  traced  in  the  voluminous 
I  pages  of  that  most  industrious  and  origi- 
I  nal  compilation — Cunningham's  “  Hand¬ 
book  of  London;”  here,  indeed,  we  may 
revel  in  the  rich  literary  anecdote  which 
makes  sacred  many  a  street  or  house  in 
the  mind's  eye  of  the  student,  who,  book 
in  hand,  may  re-create  the  past  glories 
of  various  now  dingy  lo<*jilities  once  fes¬ 
tive  with  wit  and  hilarity.  Let  the  plo<l- 
ding  worshiper  of  Mammon  think  how 
sm^l  a  share  of  attention  he  or  his  broth- 
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er  millionaires  will  ever  attain  in  com- 1 
]>ariHon  with  the  rich  in  intellect  A  | 
man  of  enormous  wealth  died  lately,  but  i 
what  interest  can  he  raise  in  comparison  j 
with  the  |>oor  boy-poet  Chatterton  I  I 

Take,  then,  some  s?ood  writer  on  Lon-  j 
don,  study  him  well,  and  <?o  over  the  ^ 
locality  he  speaks  of  while  that  locality 
remains.  It  is  an  intellectual  pleasure  ; 
we  may  not  long  possess.  Everywhere,  j 
“  improvements,”  real  or  fancied — “  ne- 1 
cessary  changes”  sometimes  etpially  vis¬ 
ionary — are  cleariug  away  all  the  historic 
landmarks  left  to  us.  It  is  but  two  years 
ago,  since  the  writer  of  these  lines  con¬ 
tributed  to  Chambei's’s  “  Book  of  Days” 
an  essay  on  such  localities  as  time  has 
spared  ns  of  London  before  the  great 
tire  ;  and  in  that  paper  quoted  Winches¬ 
ter  Street,  Moorfields,  as  a  fair,  and  almost 
unique  example  of  an  old  street.  Now 
it  is  nearly  all  gone,  to  be  replaced  by 
modern  warehouses  of  gigantic  propor¬ 
tion.  Twenty  years  ago,  many  similar 
streets  remained  ;  now  we  have  not  one. 

Occasioiiiilly  the  deep  digging,  neces¬ 
sitated  by  modern  works,  lays  bare  an¬ 
cient  foundations  of  much  interest  Such 
has  been  the  ca.se  with  the  great  rail  way 
works  crossing  Thames  Street  to  Cannon 
Street.  Here,  the  workmen  cjiine  across 
the  found.-ition  walls  of  Uoman  buildings 
of  vast  size  and  strength.  As  if  to  put 
to  shame  our  modern  bricklaying,  the 
lioman  brick  or  stone  could  not  be  dis- 
severetl  from  its  mortar,  and  resisted 
disseverance  even  by  the  pickaxe ;  gun- ' 
powder  was  ultimately  used  to  split  to  , 
pieces  what  it  became  necessary  to  re¬ 
move.  These  foundations  were  laid  bare 
soon  after  the  terrible  fire  in  lUGG,  and 
were  seen  and  described  by  the  great  ar¬ 
chitect  Wren ;  )>ortions  were  again  laid 
bare  about  twenty  yeai’s  a^o,  when  large  i 
business  premises  were  being  erected  on 
the  spot ;  it  will  be  long  ere  they  are 
again  seen,  as  they  are  now  beneath  the 
foundations  of  the  railway  works.  This 
short  portion  of  line  between  the  Thames 
and  Cannon  Street  has  displaced  many 
interesting  features  of  old  London  life : 
the  Steelyard,  a  warehouse  for  the  use  of 
the  merchantmen  of  the  Low  Countries, 
its  gate  being  surmounted  with  the  arms 
of  ilenry  VIII.,  quaintly  c.arved;  and 
many  good  old  houses  of  the  time  of 
Clnirles  II.  and  William  III.,  with  ware¬ 


houses  attached,  telling  of  days  when 
citizens  however  rich,  resided  at  their 
places  qf  business.  In  Mark  Lane  there 
still  remains  one  such  old  mansion,  with 
an  entrance  hall  of  paneled  oak,  stair¬ 
case  thickly  balustraded  with  twisted  col¬ 
umns,  and  a  passage  to  the  garden,  where 
a  leaden  cupid  still  spouts  water  as  a 
fountain  amid  old  Bg-trees. 

Opposite  Mark  Lane,  on  the  other  side 
of  Leadenhall  Street,  stands  the  church 
of  St  Andrew  Undershaft,  celebrated 
among  city  churches  for  containing  the 
I  monument  of  the  great  antiquary,  John 
I  Stow.  Opposite  the  church  was  a  range 
of  old  houses,  qtiite  Elizabethan  in  char- 
:  acter,  which  were  only  removed  at  the 
close  of  last  year.  St  Mary-Axe  and  the 
neighboring  St  Helen's,  recently  abound¬ 
ed  with  fiite  specimens  of  residences, 
such  as  may  never  ag;iin, be  erected  with¬ 
in  the  precincts  of  the  City.  It  is  now  a 
I  vast  warehouse,  or  mart;  yet  people  liv- 
I  ing  remember  when  Devonshire  Square, 
Bishopsgate,  was  chiefly  the  residence  of 
merchants  who  dwelt  near  to  their  places 
of  business,  as  did  the  elder  branches  of 
the  Ilothschild  family  to  the  uninviting 
Judengasse,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

Until  the  end  of  the  last  century,  after 
passing  Iloundsditch,  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new”  awaited  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  such  as  were  tired  of  being  “  in 
populous  city  pent.”  Moorfields,  liter¬ 
ally,  was  a  place  of  field.s  with  shady 
Avalks  under  trees,  and  all  b^’ond  the 
Artillery  Ground  and  Bunhill  Fields  was 
pretty  open  country,  across  which  paths 
led  to  pleasant  villages,  where  “  cakes 
and  ale”  awaited  London  visitors.  Let 
any  one  who  wishes  to  breathe — in  im¬ 
agination — the  “fresh  air”  of  the  north¬ 
ern  sale  of  London,  forget  for  the  present 
the  dense  ma.ss  of  streets  and  houses  that 
crowd  over  and  far  beyond  Islington, 
and  remember  only  that  fifteen  years 
ago  the  “archei*8’  marks”  still  remained 
in  the  fields  between  the  City  litmd,  the 
canal,  and  Lslington ;  marks  which,  put 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  succeeded  such  as  had  been  there 
from  the  old  time  when  the  practice  of 
archery  was  enforced  by  law,  and  consid- 
ei'ed  most  proper  and  wholesome  for  city 
apprentices;  being  to  the  young  men 
of  the  Elizabethan  era  what  the  Volun¬ 
teer  movement  is  to  our  own. 
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It  fseems  scarcely  possible  that  so  few 
years  ago  Canonbuiy  Tower  shouhl  have 
faced  the  open  country;  yet  pwple  as¬ 
cended  its  “  proud  eminence”  only  thirty 
years  since,  to  mark  how  the  fields  be¬ 
tween  it  and  London  were  succumbing 
to  “  the  march  of  bricks  and  moitar.” 
Then,  a  large  pond  was  in  front  of  its 
principal  entrance  ;  and  it  was  a  country 
walk  l)eside  the  New  River  to  the  old 
Sluice-House;  and  considered  quite  an 
ei|>editionto  get  asfar  as  Hornsey  Wood,  ’ 
where  an  old-fashioned  country  inn  re¬ 
ceived  visitors  exhausted  by  the  long 
journey  from  town.  They  need  not  have 
gone  so  far  for  country  inns  and  open 
field-walks ;  these  began  at  White  Con¬ 
duit  House,  which  was  celebrated  for  its 
tea-garden  and  its  little  white  loaves. 
It  was  the  delight  of  the  small  trades¬ 
man  and  his  wife  to  stroll  thus  far  from 
the  busy  streets  and  look  towards  the 
Cockney  Alps  of  Highgate  and  Hamp- 
ste.ad ;  far  away  places,  only  visited  by 
such  persons  “  now  and  then,”  by  means 
of  a  lumbering  stage  coach,  built  in  hum¬ 
ble  imitation  of  the  “  long  stagers”  and 
“mails.”  IkCaders  of  “Pickwick”  will 
remember  old  Weller's  contemptuous  al¬ 
lusion  to  a  brother  of  the  whip  who  was 
“  only  a  Camberwell  man.”  To  all  these 
suburban  ]*laces  such  vehicles  went  twice 
daily,  consequently  jK’ople  did  not  travel 
much  ;  to  get  out  of  sight  of  St  Paul's 
was  no  easy  matter,  and  we  may  under¬ 
stand  the  bewilderment  of  the  City  I.Ady, 
described  by  Tom  Hood,  who  once  lost 
sight  of  that  familiar  load-star. 

Hackney-carriages  crawled  about  the 
streets  then  as  lugubriously  and  about  as 
quickly  as  be.arses.  They  were  dear  in 
their  charges — only  patronize<1  by  the 
“  well-to-do,”  or  those  necessitated  spe¬ 
cially  to  use  them.  Shoreditch,  conse¬ 
quently,  knew  nothing  of  Pall-Mall ;  so- 
dety  was  distinct  and  divided  ;  the  east 
and  the  west  of  I.Kindon  had  inhabitants 
who  looked  on  each  other  as  different 
tribes.  The  author  well  remembers  in 
his  boyhood  an  old  tradesman  in  Totten¬ 
ham  Court  Hoad,  who  died  at  the  ripe 
age  of  72,  and  had  never  seen  the  Monu¬ 
ment 

Tlie  northern  side  of  the  metropolis 
was  the  latest  to  change ;  many  compar¬ 
atively  young  persons  can  remember 
Khodes's  dairy  and  extensive  pasture  for 


cows  where  now  the  Euston  Station 
stan«ls  amid  a  labyrinth  of  streets.  Fifty 
years  ago,  and  there  were  fields  where 
Torrington  and  Gordon  Sejuares  are  now 
erected.  It  had  little  altei-ed  since  the 
days  of  Eliaibeth,  but  was  all  market, 
garden,or  pasture  land.  Those  who  have 
a  curiosity  to  know  how  profoundly  nir.al 
this  part  of  Mid<llesex  was,  should  look 
at  Ben  Jonson's  play,  .4  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
composed  in  DidS.  The  scene  is  laid  be¬ 
tween  Pancnis,  Tottenham,  and  Mary-le- 
bone ;  as  far  as  any  notion  of  the  near 
jtroximity  of  London  may  be  formed  from 
the  chanteters  and  action  of  the  drama, 
it  might  be  laid  in  Sussex.  The  great 
people  of  the  play  are  Sqjire  and  Lady 
Tub,  of  Totten  Court;  Justice  Bramble, 
ofMaril)one;  and  Canon  Hugh,  the  Vicar 
of  Pancras.  We  h.ave  also  “the  High 
ConsLdile  of  Kentish  Town”  to  cjtrry 
out  these  great  ])eo|)le's  behests ;  their 
inferiors  are  as  clownish  and  ignorant 
as  if  they  lived  in  some  outlandish  loeal- 
I  ity.  They  t.alk  a  broad  country  dialect, 
and  use  the  e  for  s,  as  the  Somersetshire 
folks  do  now  ;  thus  one  of  them,  on  being 
asked  if  he  is  “close  enough”  to  keep  a 
secret,  answers,  “  Ich’am  no  zive”  (1  am 
no  sieve).  Indeed,  it  is  all  this  clowni.sh- 
ness  and  simple  ignorance  that  make  the 
humor  of  the  comedy.  There  is  a  sense  of 
fresh  air  in  the  long  field-w.alks  these 
]»eople  are  supposed  to  t.ike  to  Hamp¬ 
stead  ;  ami  of  danger  in  the  roblwries  at 
St.  John's  Woo<l  “hy  a  sort  of  country 
fellows.”  Indeed,  this  district  continued 
unsafe  until  a  comparatively  recent  pe¬ 
riod  ;  and  to  walk  after  dark  between 
St.  Panents  Church  and  (irny’s  Inn  was 
to  run  the  chancre  of  highway  robl>ery. 

What,  then,  is  there  to  regret  in  the 
loss  of  all  this  rude  life?  Nothing  but 
the  gretai  fields  and  picturesque  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  jiast.  That  we  m.ay  surely  re¬ 
gret,  the  latter  more  in  city  than  in  su¬ 
burban  life.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  as  trade  has  enriche<l  us,  it  h.as  not 
given  us  a  i>erception  of  the  lK*autifnl — 
that  we  have,  in  tact,  deteriorated  !n  pub¬ 
lic  taste.  Take  any  old  street  in  any  old 
town,  Shrewsbury,  Chester,  or  Tewkes¬ 
bury,  as  an  exanqile.  Observe  the  va¬ 
riety  of  form,  the  picturesque  di.s|K)sition, 
the  be.mty  of  carved  detail,  in  some  of 
these  ohi  houses,  and  contr.ast  it  with 
.  our  modern  streets  of  dirty,  monotonous 
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brick.  We  have  become  hideous  in  onr  ' 
utilitarianism.  Contrast  Ford’s  Hospital 
at  Coventry,  enriched  by  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  wood  carvin",  with  a  modern 
hos[)ital,  destitue  of  all  attempt  at  aught ' 
beyond  plain  walls  perforated  by  doors 
and  windows.  The  late  architect,  Pugin, 
once  gave  mortal  offeiure  to  the  members 
of  his  own  profession  by  publishing  a  ^ 
pictured  series  of  architectural  parallels,  i 
in  which  he  thus  contrasted  an  old  work  ' 
with  a  new  one.  It  oxa8|)erated,  but  it 
helped  to  cure,  a  very  self-sufficient  body  i 
of  gentlemen.  We  have  no  longer' 
Strawberry  Hill  Gothic,  or  Wyattville  | 
Gothic,  such  as  disfigures  our  noblest ; 
royal  house,  Windsor  Castle.  When 
Nash  commenced  “  improvements”  by 
the  formation  of  licgent  Street,  that  class 
of  architecture  was  sufficiently  debased. 
It  was  said  of  the  Homan  emperor  that  he 
found  Home  of  brick  and  left  it  of  mar¬ 
ble  ;  HO  it  has  been  .asked  for  Nash — 

“  And  is  not  oiir  Na-sh.  too,  n  very  jjroat  master  ? 
Who  found  London  brick,  and  left  it  all  plaster !” 

It  is  this  sham  architecture  which  is  so 
peculiarly  offensive ;  it  has  not  the  hon- 
estv,  and  consequently  it  never  has  the 
satisfactory  effect,  of  the  simplest  timber 
house  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Fortu¬ 
nately  this  fact  has  obtruded  itself  so 
longthatatla-stourtradesmen  are  ashamed 
of  it.  City  warehouses  are  now  built  in 
Germanised  Gothic,  a  cross  style  be¬ 
tween  a  monastery  and  a  storehouse. 
We  have  yet  to  learn  architectural  fit¬ 
ness,  but  we  must  wait,  be  thankful  for 
present  progress,  and  sjiend  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  buildings,  buying  that  experience 
which  is  .alre.ady  cheaply  at  hand  in  ele¬ 
mentary  books,  if  those  who  order  our 
buildings  would  read  them.  We  are 
now  in  ilanger  of  streets  of  most  hetero¬ 
geneous  character,  made  up  of  palatial 
offices  and  wandiouses  of  all  designs,  like 
the  mixe<l  jirints  in  a  chea|>  portfolio. 
A  minister  of  public  works  jirevents 
mm*h  of  this  abroad,  but  the  English  love 
of  lilierty  allows  of  any  amount  of  ec¬ 
centricity  .at  home. 

Hefore  all  is  gone  that  time  has  left  to 
us  of  old  London,  to  be  succeeded  by 
something  so  very  different,  let  us  onee 
more  look  upon  the  old  loc,alities,  en¬ 
deared  to  the  historic  student  by  so  very 


many  associations,  and  think  over  the 
great  men  of  the  pa.st  whose  presence 
nmde  these  houses  famous.  Places  that 
we  looked  upon  but  two  years  since  are 
gone  without  the  record  of  a  sketch. 
The  workman’s  pickaxe  knocks  down  as 
rapidly  as  the  auctioneer’s  hammer,  and 
while  we  look  around  us,  that  which  was 
“going” — is  “gone.” 


Bcntlcy’g  Miscellany. 

DON  SEBASTIAN  OF  PORTUGAL. 

Iir  MRS.  ALFRED  M.  MUNSTER. 

History  shows  a  long  list  of  royal 
imjHJsters.  and  of  them  all  there  is  none 
more  remarkable  than  he  who,  twenty- 
three  years  after  the  supposed  death  of 
Don  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  laid  claim  to 
the  crown  of  that  country.  In  tnith, 
while  re.ading  the  meager  and  imperfect 
records  of  the  investigations  to  which  the 
claim  gave  rise,  one  is  strongly  inclin¬ 
ed  to  believe  in  his  pretentions,  which 
raised  uneasy  doubt  even  in  those  whose 
interest  it  w’as  to  repudiate  the  truth  and 
justice  of  his  story.  All  evidence  tend¬ 
ing  to  establish  the  facts  he  proclaimed 
were  as  much  as  |>ossible  suppressed  at 
the  time,  and  afterwards  garbled  and  mis¬ 
represented  in  the  relation,  so  that  a  very 
one-sided  statement  of  the  case  is  all 
that  has  descended  to  us. 

Don  Juan,  IVince  of  Portugal,  whose 
short  life  had  been  a  lingering  torture, 
died  eighteen  days  before  his  son,  Don 
Sebastian,  was  liorn.  The  young  widow, 
Dofia  Juana  of  Spain,  religious  almost  to 
monomania,  saw  in  her  husband’s  de.ath 
a  manifestation  of  Heaven's  will  that  she 
should  be  disencumbered  of  e.arthly  ties, 
the  better  to  devote  herself  to  the  austere 
devotional  life  w’hich  had  alw’ays  been 
her  ideal.  It  was,  therefore,  with  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  pleasure  that,  in  cfunplianee 
with  the  laws  of  Portugal,  she  resigned 
her  fatherless  boy  to  the  giianlianship  of 
his  paternal  grandparents,  King  John 
ami  Queen  Catharina ;  and  from  the  time 
the  infant  heir  to  the  throne  was  four 
months  old  his  mother  never  again  lie- 
hehl  him.  for  at  that  period  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Charles  V.  summoned  his  widowed 
daughter  to  Spain,  there  to  .assume  the 
regency  on  the  occasion  of  the  mamage 
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of  her  brother  Philip  with  Mary  Tudor 
of  England.  The  young  widow  Heeiiis 
to  have  loved  her  country  and  her  family 
next  to  her  religion,  and,  almost  wholly 
forgetful  of  her  son,  became  alternately  ; 
absorbed  by  ambitious  projet^ts  and  the 
most  rigorous  devotional  exercises.  I 

Queen  Catharina,  meanwhile,  l)eing  a 
woman  of  strong  sense  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  devote<l  all  her  energies  to  the 
well-being  of  her  grandson.  The  frequent 
intermarriages  between  the  houses  of 
Avis  and  Ilapsburg  had  produced  their  , 
natural  effects  in  revoltingly-near  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  royal  spouses  of 
the  two  races,  .and  the  transmis-sion  of 
diseases,  both  bodily  and  mental.  Queen 
Catharina  determined  to  counteract  Don 
Sebastian’s  hereditary  delicacy  of  con¬ 
stitution  by  all  the  means  at  her  com¬ 
mand,  and  so  judiciously  did  she  regu¬ 
late  the  training  of  the  royal  child,  that 
his  fretful,  fragile  infancy  w'as  succeeded 
by  a  robust,  hardy  boyhood.  Strong  as 
a  peasant,  and  delighting  in  the  roughest 
s(K)rt8  and  most  violent  exercises,  the 
prince  yet  inherited  from  his  parents  a 
wild  religious  enthusiasm,  which  was 
still  further  fostered  by  the  Jesuit  Men¬ 
tors  with  whom  Catharina  surrouuded 
him.  King  John  having  died  when  Se- 
ba.stian  was  but  three  years  old,  Catha¬ 
rina  w’as  nominated  Regent  of  Portugal 
and  guardian  of  her  grandson  during  his 
minority,  and  it  w'as  at  that  period  that 
Dona  Juana  made  her  only  attempt  to 
reassume  her  maternal  rights.  Her  claim, 
however,  to  be  entrusted  with  her  son’s 
education  fell  through  from  two  causes, 
the  one  beiiigtthe  Portuguese  jealousy  of 
the  lla])8burg  influence,  and  the  other 
the  lukewai'in  supiKUl  afforded  her  by 
her  father,  who  was  anxious,  by  propi¬ 
tiating  Catharina,  to  obtain  from  her  a 
recognition  of  the  right  of  King  Philip 
and  his  son,  Don  Carlos,  to  the  throne  of 
Portugal,  in  the  event  of  Don  Sebastian’s 
death. 

As  the  young  king  grew  in  years  and  in¬ 
telligence,  his  hereditary  bias  l^came  more 
strongly  marked,  the  favorite  themes  of 
his  studies  were  the  records  of  the  mag- 
niflcent  exploits  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa¬ 
bella,  and  tlie  no  less  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ments  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  the 
Einj)eror  Charles  V.,  in  the  wars  against 
the  Moors.  These,  w'ith  books  of  wild 


adventure  and  foreign  travel,  were  Se¬ 
bastian’s  delight,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
subtile  mysteries  of  statecraft,  to  which 
his  grandmother  wished  to  turn  his  at¬ 
tention.  Daring  even  to  temerity,  the 
youth  had  no  sympathy  with  diplomatists 
and  their  cobweb  scheming  ;  he  burned 
with  martial  ardor,  and  the  devout  long¬ 
ing  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  Cross 
over  the  Crescent,  and  even  in  early 
childhood  was  wont  to  be  visited  by  sea¬ 
sons  of  ecstatic  reverie,  in  w’hich  the  fa¬ 
vorite  saints  of  Poi’tugal  vouchsafed  to 
appear  to  and  encourage  him  in  wdiat 
soon  became  manifested  as  the  settled 
purpose  of  his  life.  Constantly  courting 
danger  in  his  desire  to  inure  his  body  to 
fatigue,  he  so  ofteti  hazarded  his  life, 
that  his  grandmother  (who  must  have  re- 
g.arded  him  much  as  a  hen  might  do  an 
eaglet  which  she  had  hatched)  found  his 
guarduinship  more  than  sutflcient  to  en¬ 
gross  all  her  attention,  and  therefore  re¬ 
signed  the  regency  to  the  Cardinal-Infant 
Don  Ilenrique,  who,  in  his  turn,  fonnally 
relinquished  it  when,  .at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen,  Sebastian,  by  the  law  of  Portugal, 
attained  his  majority. 

The  young  king  astonished  all  parties 
by  the  ease  and  power  with  which  he 
assumed  his  new  duties.  Declining  his 
uncle’s  offered  assistaiu^,  he  firmly  grasp¬ 
ed  the  reins  of  government,  reatl  all  de¬ 
spatches,  summoned  cortes,  exhibited  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  military  details 
submitted  to  him,  but  above  all,  true  to 
his  leading  idea,  manifested  supreme  so¬ 
licitude  in  the  affairs  of  the  Portuguese 
colony  of  Goa  and  the  settlements  on  the 
coasts  of  Barbary.  The  populace  and 
the  army  adored  him,  the  Jesuits  hailed 
him  as  the  champion  of  their  order,  the 
bolder  and  more  chivalrous  portion  of 
the  young  nobility  also  looked  fondly  to¬ 
wards  him  as  their  future  leader  in  w'ell- 
fought  flelds ;  but  with  the  luxurious 
court  and  those  whose  well-being  de¬ 
pended  on  its  magnifli^nce,  Sebastian 
was  in  8.ad  disfavor,  tlie  gorgeous  pa¬ 
geants  and  gay  revels  of  King  John’s 
time  were  evidently  things  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  no  more ;  severe  almost  to  asceti¬ 
cism  in  his  personal  habits,  the  young 
king  discouraged  everything  which  bor¬ 
dered  on  effeminacy  or  luxury,  and  the 
lovely  young  dofias  of  Lisbon  saw  with 
mortification  that  their  sweetest  smiles 
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and  most  bewitchincr  glances  were  wast- ' 
ed  on  one  who  preferred  a  boar-hnnt  in  I 
the  forests  of  Cintra,  or  the  braving  of 
wind  and  wave  in  a  small  vessel  (which 
he  put  forth  in  the  wildest  weather,)  to 
all  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty.  An- ; 
other  great  en  joyment  of  Sebastian's  was  ' 
the  drilling  and  reviewing  of  a  coq)s  of! 
volunteers,  composed  of  the  most  aban-  I 
doned  ruffians  and  rogues  in  Portugal,  I 
who  flocked  eagerly  to  his  standard.  Still 
keeping  in  view  the  conversion  and  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  Moors,  and  w’ith  reason 
believing  that  the  wihl  and  scorching 
regions  so  dear  to  his  lieart  might  be  less 
efficacious  in  exciting  the  zeal  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  officers,  Sebastian  dis|)ensed  with 
tlieir  aid  in  reducing  his  ragged  corps  to 
>roj>er  discipline.  And  taking  for  his 
ieutenant  one  Juan  de  (lama,  habited  in 
a  hermit's  robe,  girt  with  rope,  he  nn- 
w’eariedly  toiled  in  the  endeavor  to  initi¬ 
ate  his  disreputable  army  into  the  proper 
use  of  their  weapons  and  some  semblance 
of  militaiy  uniformity,  and  in  these  ef¬ 
forts  he  more  than  once  was  in  imminent 
»eril  from  the  extreme  awkwardness  of 
lis  recruits.  Sebastian’s  rashness  and 
daring  naturally  caused  his  people  much 
anxiety,  and  the  desire  to  have  the  suc¬ 
cession  secured,  produwd  a  negotiation 
for  the  young  king's  marriage  with  the 
young  Arcluluchess  Elizabeth  of  Austria, 
second  daughter  of  the  Emjteror  Maxi¬ 
milian. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Sebastian  was 
an  unwilling  wooer;  indeed,  he  openly 
declared  that  women  were  a  mistake  in 
creation,  and  sent  into  the  world  only  to 
create  confusion  and  mischief.  No  ladies 
of  the  court,  save  those  whom  age  and 
ugliness  combined  to  render  repulsive  to 
otbers,  were  treated  with  civility  by  their 
monarch  ;  the  bitterest  sarcjism,  the 
most  pitiless  ridicule  of  their  fruitless  ef¬ 
forts  to  charm  him,  were  all  the  atten¬ 
tions  he  had  at  the  service  of  the  dark¬ 
eyed  daughters  of  the  noblest  families 
in  Portugal.  ShaiT)  reproofs  for  their 
frivolity,  and  sneers  at  their  vanity 
and  feminine  artifices,  caused  the  court 
beauties  to  flee  from  before  the  king, 
whom  they  looked  on  as  something  be¬ 
tween  a  savage  and  a  saint.  For  a  long 
time  Sebastian  systematically  avoided  all 
discussion  of  the  hated  matriage,  and  re-  ; 
fused  to  entertain  the  idea  of  this  or  any 


other  matrimonial  compact;  but  a  length, 
wearied  by  the  incessant  importunities  of 
Queen  Catharina.  and  the  urgent  letters 
of  Dofia  .Tuana.  he  yielded,  with  cold  and 
ungracious  reluctance,  and  the  courts  of 
Lisl)on,  Vienna,  and  Madrid  were  filled 
with  joy  and  gratulation. 

Fate,  and  the  scheming  Empress  Marie 
(mother  of  the  destined  bride,)  had,  how¬ 
ever,  willed  that  the  marriage  should 
never  take  place.  The  empress  regarded 
Sebastian  as  almost  a  monomaniac,  and, 
moreover,  desired  to  match  her  youngest 
daughter  with  Charles  IX.  of  France. 
Fearing  that  Philip  of  Spain  might  resent 
her  preference  for  Charles,  she  sought  to 
bribe  him  to  overlook  the  slight  offered 
to  his  nephew,  by  tendering  him  the  * 
hand  of  her  eldest  daughter  for  himself, 
at  the  same  time  suggesting  that  the 
Spanish  king  should  smooth  down  mat- 
tei  8  with  Seiiastian,  by  giving  him,  in  lieu 
of  Elizabeth,  the  beautiful  Marguerite 
de  Valois,  afterwards  wife  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  and  sister  to  Philip’s  dead  wife, 
Elizabeth  de  Valois. 

Sebastian's  wrath  and  indignation  at 
the  slight  offered  to  him  were  quite  dis- 
proj)ortioned  to  his  indifference,  and  even 
repugnance,  to  the  matrimonial  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  his  grandmother,  herself  deep¬ 
ly  offended,  reproached  Philip  and  the 
Austrian  empress  in  the  bitterest  terms. 
Philip,  cautious,  crafty,  and  plausible,  de¬ 
fended  the  change  of  partners  with  spe¬ 
cious  arguments,  and,  after  a  time,  moli- 
fied  Catliarina,  and  even  Sebastian  so  far, 
that,  although  the  latter  refused  obstin¬ 
ately  to  make  a  formal  demand  of  Mar¬ 
guerite’s  liand,  or  send  a  pro|>erly  ac¬ 
credited  ambassador  to  Paris,  he  yet  be¬ 
gan  once  more  to  entertain  tl)e  idea  of 
matrimony,  and  consented  to  allow'  his 
uncle  and  grandmother  to  arrange  the 
matter  as  they  pleased,  so  that  he  him¬ 
self  should  have  no  more  trouble  respect¬ 
ing  it.  It  w'ould  seem,  however,  that, 
while  Sebastian  amused  his  relatives  with 
projects  for  mari'ying  him,  his  own  mind 
never  wavered  in  its  allegiance  to  his 
darling  project.  Barbary  was  still  the 
goal  of  his  hopes  ;  its  complete  subjuga¬ 
tion  and  the  conversion  of  its  people 
were  ever  the  subjects  of  his  glowing 
aspirations.  And  in  1572,  Mahomet, 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  besought  his  alli¬ 
ance  and  aid  in  opposing  the  claims  of 
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Mnley  Maine,  who,  accordinsr  to  the  will ! 
of  Mahomet  I.,  was  the  ri«fhtfiil  heir  to 
the  crown  of  Morocco.  Seb:istian  hailed 
with  joy  this  opportunity,  arid,  contrary 
to  Queen  Cathainna’s  expressed  wishes, 
he  provided  a  fleet,  which  was  stationed 
off  Caj>e  St  Vincent  awaitinj?  the  kind's 
orders.  Before  all  was  ari’an^ed,  Doha 
Juana  died,  and  >Seha.stian  found  himself 
comjrelled  to  defer  his  expedition  for 
some  months,  in  order  to  Ire  present  at 
his  mother’s  obsequies.  Catliai'ina,  ho|>- 
infT  that  this  delay  might  CAUse  him  to 
relinquish  his  project,  set  on  foot  various  \ 
intrigues,  which  threw  innumenible  dif- ' 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  his  departure ;  but ; 
a  strong  will  and  a  fixed  purjrose  de- 1 
.fe.ated  all  the  engines  of  priestcraft  and 
diplom.acy.  On  pretence  of  suffering 
from  the  summer  heat,  Sebastian  retired 
to  Cintra.  where  he  secretly  jirepared  for 
his  departure,  and  on  August  14,  157.5, 
he  went  on  board  the  fl.ag-ship,  and 
commanded  the  ailmiral,  Don  Fernando 
de  Noronha,  to  ]mt  to  sea.  From  the  Bay 
of  Lagos  the  king  sent  ])owers  to  his 
uncle,  the  Cardinal-Infant  Don  llenriipie, 
to  conduct  the  government  in  his  ab¬ 
sence,  and,  without  awaiting  any  reply, 
he  continued  his  voyage,  and  landed  at 
Ceuta  on  the  3rd  of  September. 

All  Portugal  mourned  the  departure  of 
the  young  king,  and  mournful  [»res.ages 
and  disastrous  omens  tilled  all  hearts 
with  bf>ding  fears.  In  the  tower  of  St. 
Nicholas  de  Xelva,  an  Aragonese  village 
close  to  Villila  on  the  Ebro,  hung  a  mi¬ 
raculous  bell,  sjiid  to  h.ave  lieen  cast  by  a 
pagan  Gothic  king,  who  hail  caused  to 
be  fused  in  the  metal  one  of  the  pieces 
of  silver  for  which  Judas  betrayed  his 
Miister.  This  bell  was  s;iid  to  be  tolled 
by  spintu.'il  agency  whenever  death  or 
danger  thivatened  any  of  the  Spanish 
Ilapsburgs,  and  on  the  occasion  of  Se¬ 
bastian's  dejiarture,  its  wild  tones  were 
heard,  night  and  day,  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Admiral  de  Sousa  ran  his  ship  into 
a  Flemish  merchantman,  which  sunk  at 
oiua*,  and  a  gunner  on  boar<l  Si'bastian's 
galley  was  killed  while  tiring  the  royal 
salute.  Uinlaunted  by  jKirtent  or  danger, 
Sebastian  continued  his  journey,  and  at 
Tangiers  met  Mahomet,  who  urgently 
imjilored  imnmliate  succor  against  -Muley 
Maine.  The  king  wrote  urgently  to  his 
uncle  the  regent,  and  his  council,  slreii- 


nously  entre.ating  them  to  send  sufficient 
forces  to  enable  him  to  combat  Maluo 
with  success. 

The  reply  to  his  letters  came  in  the 
shafie  of  a  formal  refusal,  signed  by  the 
cardinal-regent,  the  queiMi,  and  council. 
Funds  were  wanting,  it  was  averred; 
fresh  levies  of  soldiers  and  seamen  must 
be  made  ;  .and  the  king  was  reminded 
that  Amurath  II.  had  thre.atened  to  de- 
vasbate  Italy,and  probably  Andalusia  also, 
in  which  event  Portugal  would  need  not 
only  all  her  available  fences,  but  also  her 
absent  king,  who  was  conjured  to  return 
without  dely.  Finding  himself  forced  to 
fail  in  his  promise  to  Mahomet,  urged  by 
the  admiral  and  the  prelates  of  his  suite, 
and  burning  with  rageainl  inortiHcation, 
Seb.astian,  after  an  absence  of  four 
months,  returne<l  to  LislKin,  where  his 
measures  exciiteil  eipial  anger  and  aston¬ 
ishment.  He  removeil  the  Jesuit  fathers 
from  all  government  offices,  ami  took 
into  his  own  hands  the  management  of 
atfairs.  liecmiting  ami  drilling  troops 
went  briskly  on,  and,  desjiite  the  ob- 
stiicles  which  were  thrown  in  his  way — 
despite  the  bad  faith  of  Philip,  who, 
having  ])roinised  assistance,  now  drew 
batik,  alleging  that,  as  he  had  made  a 
tre.aty  of  |>eace  for  three  years  with  the 
Gi-and  Turk,  his  ass.ailing  the  Moorish 
kinsmen  and  allies  of  Amuiath  would  be 
a  violation  of  that  treaty,  and  further 
pleading  the  increased  violence  of  the 
war  in  Flanders  as  a  reason  for  his  breach 
of  faith.  In  defiance  of  all  these  ob¬ 
stacles,  Sebastian's  purjiose  knew  no 
change,  and  once  again  the  king  left  Por¬ 
tugal  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships,  ami  five 
galleys,  twelve  cannon,  and  transports 
and  tenders — in  all  a  thousand  sail.  In 
July,  1577,  Seb;istian  landeil  at  Arzila, 
on  the  African  co.ast,  and  Muley  Maine, 
though  dangerously  ill  of  a  fever,  headed 
his  troops  in  a  litter,  and  .advance  1  to  en¬ 
gage  the  Cliristians  with  a  force  of  six¬ 
ty  thousand  horse  and  forty  thousand 
foot 

A  frightful  carnage  ensued.  Seb.as- 
tian's  troops  fought  on  unfamili.ar  ground, 
and  were,  moreover,  badly,  or  at  least 
imperfectly  trained,  nine  thousand  of 
them  were  Portuguese,  two  thou.sand 
Castilians,  three  hundred  volunteers, 
three  thousand  Germans,  and  seven  hun- 
I  dred  Italians,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
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lliomas  Stnkely,  a  brave  English  exile. 
All  iM'liaved  valiantly,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Portuguese,  who  were  pariio-strick- 
en,  but  gallantry  and  daring  availe^l  them  , 
little  against  overwhelming  numbers,  the  j 
field  was  covered  with  dead  and  dying, 
and  Sebastian’s  army,  with  the  exce|»tion 
of  about  fifty  men,  was  exterminated  ; 
the  king  hinjself  fought  like  a  lion,  had 
two  horses  killed  under  him,  and  having 
seen  all  his  body-guard  fall,  save  Don  | 
Nuner,  de  Mascarenhas,  fell  beneath  the  i 
sword  of  Mustapha  Pique,  the  alcayde  of 
the  Moorish  V)ody-guard.  Tlie  blow  sev 
ered  Sebastian’s  right  eyebrow,  cheek, 
and  lower  jaw,  and  the  assailants  seeing 
him  whom  they  most  drea<ied  laid  low, 
hastene^l  away  to  complete  their  victory. 
Sebastian’s  two  intimate  friends,  Don 
Christov.ao  de  Tavora  and  tlie  Duque  de 
Aveiro,  were  said  to  have  fallen  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  beloved  master,  and  w’ith 
them  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  Portuguese 
army  departe«l,  and  all  was  dismay,  boot¬ 
less  fligiit,  and  slaughter.  Meanwhile, 
the  enetny  ha«i  had  their  own  share  of  | 
disaster.  Numbers  were  killed  and  I 
wounded,  and  Miiley  Maine  himself  had 
died  in  the  very  heat  of  the  battle,  his 
brother  Hamet  assuming  at  once  the  va¬ 
cant  dignities  and  offices  of  the  det^easeil.  j 
At  the  close  of  day,  the  Moorish  army  ' 
was  commanded  to  bring  all  the  Purtu-  i 
gupse  prisoners  of  rank  to  Hamet’s  tent,  • 
and  a  select  giiartl  was  sent,  under  the  ' 
command  of  Mustapha  Pique,  to  tiie  spot  l 
where  Sebastian  had  fallen,  to  bring  the  j 
dead  body,  that  the  fiilleii  nobles  might  i 
recognize  their  king.  The  giiard  returned,  i 
lending  a  mule,  across  which  was  thrown  I 
a  body  saul  to  be  that  of  Sebastian,  but 
so  disfigured  by  innumerable  wounds,  i 
and  the  detiorajiosition  pro<ti«*ed  by  ex-  I 
posure  to  the  sorching  niys  of  the  sun,  j 
that  recognition  might  well  have  seemed  I 
impossible.  Nevertheless,  Don  Nunez  j 
de  Mascarenhas,  and  five  other  noble ' 
cavaliers,  at  once  attestc<l  that  it  was 
assuredly  the  body  of  Sebastian,  and  de-  i 
mandeil  the  right  to  ransom  it,  but  Ila-  { 
met  stipulating  in  return  for  the  cession  I 
of  all  the  Portuguese  forts  on  the  coast  | 
of  Barbary,  and  the  nobles  Iteing  of' 
course  unable  to  yield  so  great  a  point  I 
on  their  own  responsibility,  the  Aerifo  j 
caused  the  corpse  to  be  enclosed  in  a 
chest,  scaled  with  his  state  signet,  and 


deposited  in  an  apartment  of  the  Castle 
of  Alcazar. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  dismay 
which  spread  through  all  ranks  in  Portu¬ 
gal  when  news  of  the  disastrous  defeat 
reached  the  council.  The  populace, 
idolizing  Sebastian,  mourned  him  bitter¬ 
ly,  and  were  scarcely  to  be  |)ei‘8uaded  of 
his  death ;  and  in  iiddition  to  his  loss, 
the  nation  had  to  deplore  the  fiower  of 
its  chivalry.  Tliere  were  few  families 
who  had  not  lost  some  friend  or  relative 
in  the  terrible  slaughter,  and  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  there 
was  mourning  and  desolation,  business 
was  almost  entirely  BU8i>ended,  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  reports  lent  a  new  ghastliness 
to  horrors  which  needed  no  aggravation. 

The  churches  were  crowded  to  suffoca¬ 
tion,  and  holy  men  and  women  were 
visited  by  celestial  visions,  in  which  they 
beheld  the  glorified  spirits  of  the  slain 
ascending  to  heaven.  One  important 
exception  there  was,  not  one  of  all  the 
privileged  seere  alleged  that  Sebastian 
was  among  the  number  of  those  who 
were  now  reajiing  their  reward  in  a  l)et- 
ter  world,  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
openly  averred  that  Sebastian  had  not 
been  killed,  for  (argued  the  populace) 
who  would  have  a  higher  or  more  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  heaven  than  a  king 
whose  dearest  object  was  tlie  glory  of  the 
Church?  In  fact,  so  dearly  did  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  love  Sebastian,  that  it  was  said 
by  Philip  (who  had  reasons  of  his  own 
for  lieing  angered  by  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  people  clung  to  the  hojie  that 
their  king  still  lived),  that  had  an  ape 
come  to  Lislnm,  an<l  said  he  was  Sebas¬ 
tian,  he  would  have  l)ecn  received  with 
acclamations  and  triumph.  Meanwhile, 
those  in  authority  saw  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  fact  of  the  king’s  death ;  his  body, 
disfigured  as  it  was,  had  been  identified 
by  Don  Nunez  de  Mascarenhas  (who  was, 
however,  notoriously  in  the  Spanish  in- 
terestX  and  several  others,  and  many 
averred  solemnly  that  they  had  seen  him 
fall  beneath  such  wounds  as  he  could  not 
have  survived,  and  as  some  gbiding  bainl 
was  needed  at  the  helm  of  government, 
the  Cardinal-Infant  Don  llenrique  took 
ossession  of  the  crown.  Ten  days  after 
is  accession,  a  monk,  footsore  and  travel- 
stained,  demanded  private  audience  of 
the  king,  and  altliough  at  first  denied 
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admittance,  the  privilege  was  finally  ceded  | 
to  his  urgency,  and  his  eager  assevera- 1 
tion  that  he  h^  news  of  import,  which  | 
it  nearly  concerned  the  king  to  hear,  j 
The  notoriety  of  the  Jeromite  monastery  i 
to  which  he  belongetl  also  hel])ed  him  to  | 
attain  his  purpose,  and  the  tale  he  had  | 
to  tell  fully  warrante<l  his  pertinacity.  | 

The  story  of  Manoel  Antonez  (for  such  | 
was  the  carnal  name  of  tlie  monk)  was  i 
this :  I 

Seb.'wtian  was  not  dead,  but  lay  at  the  I 
monastery  to  which  Manoel  belonged,  in  j 
the  vicinity  of  Lagos,  enfet*bled  by  many  I 
wounds  and  great  loss  of  blood,  and 
stricken  to  the  dust  by  the  humiliation  j 
of  his  defeat  at  Alcazar.  According  to  j 
the  narrator,  there  was  every  probability  ! 
that  death  would  s{)eedily  end  the  suffer-  | 
ings  of  the  young  monarch,  but  in  the  j 
event  of  his  recovery,  he  wished  it  to  be  | 
distinctly  understood  that  he  had  no  | 
present  intention  of  reclaiming  his  crown,  { 
nor  did  he  mean  to  return  to  Portugal  I 
till,  by  the  gracious  favor  of  Heaven,  he  , 
should  have  blotted  out  the  memory  of  | 
his  disastrous  defeat  by  the  renown  he 
should  achieve  in  other  lands.  Don 
Christovao  de  Tavora  and  the  Duque  de 
Aveiro,  two  attached  friends  of  Sebastian, 
and  members  of  his  body-guard,  also  re- 
portetl  as  slain,  were  with  their  fallen 
master,  and  this  recital  was  substantiated 
by  a  written  communication  from  the 
prior  of  the  monastery  certifying  the 
young  king's  dangerous  state,  ^bas- 
tian's  account  of  his  wonderful  escape 
was  as  follows : 

Cut  down  by  Mustapha  Pique,  and 
oruslied  beneath  a  heap  of  slain,  Sebas¬ 
tian  had  been  at  first  stunned  and  sense¬ 
less.  When  his  faculties  returned,  he 
beard  the  roar  of  battle  still  unabated, 
and  the  Moorish  proclamation  of  Muley 
liamet's  succession.  When  tlie  slaugh¬ 
ter  and  pursuit  left  the  spot  where  he  lay 
for  a  time  deserted,  the  king  managed 
to  undo  his  armor,  and  by  slow  and  pain- 
fal  efforts  crept  to  some  distance,  where 
be  concealed  himself  beneath  a  heap  of 
dead  bodies.  There  he  lay  till  night, 
when,  stripping  a  robe  and  turban  from 
the  body  of  a  Moorish  officer,  be  disguised 
himself,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
sea^-coast,  where,  wandering  despairingly 
in  the  grey  dawn,  be,  to  his  surprise  and 
delight,  encountered  the  Duque  de  Avei¬ 


ro  and  Don  Christovao.  Weeping,  they 
embraced,  and  after  some  hours  of  peril 
they  found  a  man  fi.shing  from  a  boat 
near  the  shore;  him  they  bribed,  by  the 
gift  of  a  valuable  ring  worn  by  the  Duque, 
to  put  to  sea  w'ith  them.  A  tem|>est 
rose  and  almost  8wam|)ed  the  frail  vessel ; 
but  atler  hardships  .and  dangers  well-nigh 
incredible,  the  unfortunate  trio  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Algrave,  where  the  king's 
strength  was  so  much  exhausted  that  he 
became  insensible,  and  was  conveyed  by 
his  companions  to  the  monastery,  where 
be  was  at  once  recognized,  and  carefully 
and  reverently  attended. 

King  Henrique,  startled  and  disturbed, 
sent  a  secret  embassy  to  Philip  II.,  en¬ 
treating  counsel.  Philip,  cool  and  craAy, 
as  well  as  interested,  expressed  the  most 
contemptuous  <lisbelief  of  the  tale ;  but  at 
the  same  time  adviseil  |>erfect  secresy  on 
the  subject  (to  use  his  own  words):  “  The 
people  begin  to  think  their  mad  boy-king 
is  dead ;  let  us  not  blow  the  torch.”  He 
urged  the  policy  of  letting  the  subject 
rest  as  it  was,  and  all  the  more  so,  tlmt 
tliere  was  no  present  need  for  any  examin¬ 
ation  into  the  truth  or  falseho^  of  tlie 
story  ;  he  therefore  counselled  Don  Hen¬ 
rique  to  take  no  further  notice  of  the 
communication  which  had  been  made  to 
him,  but  to  allow  the  so-called  Sebastian 
to  set  out  on  his  travels,  plainly  hinting 
at  the  possibility  that  one  so  headstrong, 
brave,  and  rash  as  the  young  king,  wouUl 
in  all  probability  never  return  to  renew 
his  claim.  Henrique  coincided  with 
Pliilip's  opinion.  Manoel  Antonez  was 
dismissed  without  rei«iving  any  reply 
to  his  disclosures,  and  when  Sebastian 
was  suHiciently  restored  to  travel,  he, 
with  his  two  faithful  friends,  left  the  hos¬ 
pitable  monastery,  and  quitted  Poitugal. 
Henrique,  always  frail  in  body,  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  sovereign  sway,  for  he 
died  in  1580,  having  reigned  but  seven¬ 
teen  months,  and,  naming  no  successor, 
be  was  also  silent  as  to  Manoel  Antonez 
and  his  mission.  So  that  Philip  IL,  on 
assuming  regal  authority  in  Portugal, 
boldly  solemnized  Sebastian's  obsequies, 
and  was  quite  at  ease  with  regard  to 
pretensions  so  long  in  abeyance,  and 
which  were  not  likely  to  be  agun  brought 
forward.  The  wandering  king,  in  the 
mean  time,  entered  on  such  a  course  of 
travel  and  adventure  as  would  be  won- 
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^erful  even  in  these  locomotive  days  ;  he  Jeromite  monastery  in  the  Algarves. 
traveled  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afric.a,  Manoel  Antone*  re[)aired  to  Lisbon  once 
fought  against  the  Turks  under  the  Per-  jnore,  and  had  audience  of  the  Cardinal- 
sian  standard,  visited  the  Grand  Llama  Viceroy  Alliert,  who  referred  him  to 
at  Thibet,  and  Prester  John  in  Ethiopia,  Pliilip.  Antonez  set  out  for  the  Escori- 
encountering  danger,  fatigue,  and  priva-  al,  luul  one  .audience  of  Philip,  and  was 
tion,  not  only  with  indifference,  but  seen  no  more. 

pleasure.  At  Alcazar  he  lost  his  two  The  disappearance  of  this  monk,  couj)- 
faithful  friends,  and  at  their  death  Sebas-  le<l  with  that  of  Catizioni.  seems  to  have 
tian  retired  to  a  hermit.age  in  the  wilds  intimidated  Sebastian,  who  made  no 
of  Georgia,  resolving  thenceforward  to  further  effort  to  regain  his  throne  till 
devote  himself  to  prayer  and  j>enitence.  Philip's  death,  which  took  plac«  in  159P, 
In  1597,  however,  a  vision  enforced  on  !  and  during  this  interval  the  unfortunate 
him  that  it  was  the  Divine  will  that  he !  exile  struggled  agjunst  indigence  and 
should  return  to  Europe,  and  landing  misery  stitticient  to  have  quelled  all  the  en- 
in  Sicily,  he  made  himself  known  to  one  ergy  which  his  former  diwisters  hud  left, 
Marco  Tullio  Catizioni,  who  became  his  him.  Robbed  and  deserted  by  his  ser- 
envoy  to  noblemen  in  Portugal,  but  vant,  che.ated  and  starved  by  those  with 
Catizioni  was  never  heard  of  more.  The  whom  he  lodged,  often  in  nigs,  and  with- 
Portuguese  hated  the  Spaniards  and  their  out  proper  or  sufficient  fo^,  he  never 
rule,  and  were,  moreover,  known  to  i  once  faltered  in  his  declaration  that  he, 
cherish  such  fond  recollections  of  Sebas- 1  and  none  other,  was  Selmstian.  At 
tian,  that  Philip,  or  those  in  his  interest,  ^  Philip’s  death  he  begged  his  way  to  Pa- 
would  have  been  very  unwilling  thatany  |  dua,  where  he  lodged  with  a  Cypnot  very 
rumor  of  Sebiistian’s  being  still  alive  i  little  richer  than  himself,  and  who  earned 
should  reach  them  ;  so  that  it  is  probable  j  a  living  by  hawking  pies  in  the  streets. 
Catizioni,  not  being  cautious  enough  in  '  Some  Portuguese  then  in  Padua  heard 
the  porfonnance  of  his  duty,  attracted  j  of  Sebastian’s  arrival,  and  flocked  to 
the  jealous  and  vigilant  attention  of  the  '  welcome  him,  and  tender  to  his  accept- 
wily  Spanish  king,  and  paid  the  penalty  ance  their  homage  and  their  worldly 
of  his  rashness.  I  goods.  The  news  was  sent  to  Portugal, 

After  this  succeeded  several  years  of  |  and  received  there  with  transport.  Spain, 
impostures  more  or  less  skilful.  The  ]  alarmed  at  the  excitement  which  pre- 
Portuguese  were  befooled  in  turn  by  '  vailed,  empowered  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
Hemano,  a  pastry  cook  of  Madrigalez,  '  dor  at  Venice  to  demand  Sebastian’s  ex- 
Pedro  Xavila,  a  shoemaker  of  Fancoso,  ■  pulsion  from  Padua, 
who  was  patronized  by  the  cx)nfe8sor  of !  The  seignory  iasued  an  edict,  com- 
Qucen  Catharina,  a  Dominican  monk  '  manding  the  Podesta  of  Padua  to  banish 
named  Miguel  de  los  Santos.  Hernano  his  luckless  guest  within  three  days, 
and  Xavila,  together  with  the  Domini-  i  From  Padua,  Sebastian  went  to  Venice, 
can,  were  hangetf  by  Philip’s  orders,  and  '  and  on  his  arrival  there  he  was  seized  by 
as  disaffection  towards  S|»ain,  and  ru-  j  the  suite  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and 
mors  of  Sebastian  being  yet  alive,  gaineil  would,  it  is  probable,  have  been  effectu- 
ground,  Philip  canseii  a  proclamation  to  1  ally  silenced,  did  not  the  commotion 
lie  made,  setting  forth  the  undoubte<l  i  raised  by  the  imprisonment  terrify  those 
death  of  the  King  Don  Seba.stian,  and  concerned  so  much  that  they  did  not  dare 
declaring  that  any  villain  who,  like  Her-  '  just  then  to  venture  on  any  severer  mea.s- 
nano  and  Xavila,  endeavored  to  work  on  ures.  A  Dominican,  named  Sampayo, 
the  weakness  of  the  nation  by  a  pretence  published  a  relation  of  the  facts,  which  he 
that  he  was  the  restored  monarch,  should  '  dedicated  to  the  potentates  of  Europe, 
meet  the  fate  of  the  above-mentioned  and  which  created  a  violent  and  wide- 
impostors,  and  any  man  who  aided  or  |  sfiread  8ens.ation.  Those  in  the  Spanish 
abetted  such  imposture  should  be  dealt  i  interest  averred  that  anything  written  by 
with  as  if  he  were  a  princiiml  offender.  '  Sampayo  must  of  necessity  be  unworthy 
This  proclamation,  and  the  punishments  of  ci^ence,  as  he  was  a  renegade  monk 
which  preceded  it,  were  noised  abroad,  from  Calabria,  and  of  infamous  repute, 
and  the  intelligence  soon  reached  the  Whether  this  charge  were  true  or  false. 
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certain  it  is  that  Sampayo  and  his  pro-  tian  territory.  Friendless,  and  thus 
duction  were  tlie  topics  of  the  day  ;  nor  hnnte<l  from  place  to  place,  the  wreck  of 
did  he  want  powerfid  supportei's,  Don  a  kint;  once  again  turned  his  back  on  his 
Christovao  of  Portugal  and  ilenri  Quatre  enemies,  and,  in  making  his  escape,  was 
being  at  the  head  of  his  friends.  Atler  ^  selzeil  by  Spanish  emissaries,  and  sent  to 
much  contention,  Saiupayo  was  sent  un-  the  giilleys. 

der  safe-conduct  to  Lisbon,  there  to  col-  In  this  degraded  and  miserable  tumdi- 
lect  such  evidence  as  he  could  as  to  the  lion  he  remained  for  some  time,  but  still 
identity  of  the  prisoner;  he  returned  with  steaiiily  adhering  to  his  first  declaration, 
a  paper  signed  by  competent  persona,  the  i  he  aroused  the8ym|»athy  of  his  wreUihed 
a|K>stolical  notary  among  the  number,  ;  com|)anionH,  as  well  as  that  of  his  guar- 
which  paper  specified  all  Sebastian’s  pe-  dians.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Me- 
culiarilies  of  person  and  mind.  Sebastian  diua-Sidonia,  who  had  entertained  Sebas- 
demanded  a  public  trial,  and  his  right  to  i  tian  with  princely  magnificence  w'hen  he 
l)e  heard  and  coraparetl  with  the  written  was  on  his  way  to  Barbary,  visited  the 
description.  Among  the  marks  men-  >  galleys  on  one  occasion,  with  the  view 
tioned  were  a  large  mole  or  wart  on  the  :  of  satisfying  themselves  whether  the 
instep  of  the  right  foot,  the  extraordi- ;  wretched  slave  who  had  occasioned  so 
nary  size  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  a  much  tumult  in  the  kingdom  were  Se- 
tooth  wanting  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  a  bastian  or  not  They  failed  to  recognize 
deformity  produced  by  an  in-growing  him,  which,  indeed,  was  not  to  be  won- 
nail  on  the  fore-fiuger  of  the  left  baud,  dered  at,  and  on  his  being  pointed  out  to 
In  all  these  particulars  the  |>risoner  ex-  them  they  entereil  into  eon versation  with 
actly  corresponded  with  the  descrijition,  |  him,  and  were  beyond  measure  amazed 
in  height  also  and  in  general  ap)»eanince,  |  b}  his  recounting  many  trivial  incidents 
but  it  was  objected  that  the  claimant  was  i  of  his  visit,  which  were  known  but  to 
much  darker,  both  in  hair  and  complex-  i  themselves  and  Sebastian.  As  they  talk- 
ion,  than  the  real  king,  and  that  his  face  i  ed,  the  duke  and  duchess  began  to  sec 
was  so  seiuued  and  scarred  as  to  be  un  re- 1  remembered  traits  in  the  seamed  and 
cognizable.  To  this,  Samjiayo  and  his  ^  sciirred  face  iKd'ore  them,  and  all  doubt 
party  answered  that  the  change  was  not  was  erased  from  their  minds  when  Se- 
greater  thau  thiit  wliich  must  inevitably  ,  bastian  suddenly  asked  the  duke  if  he  yet 
arise  from  over  twenty  years  spent  in  ,  possessed  the  sword  presiuited  him  by 
bufning  climates  and  from  wounds  re- 1  the  young  king,  then  so  full  of  high  ho|R-s 
ceived  in  many  battles ;  nay,  they  trium- 1  and  sanguine  projects.  The  duke  gave 
phantly  showed  the  deep  cicatrice  of  the  i  private  orders  to  one  of  his  attendants, 
wound  inflicted  by  Mustapha  I’ique,  and  who  brought  several  swords,  which  the 
adduced  also,  as  another  proof  of  identi-  |  captive  looked  at  for  a  moment,  tlieu  say- 
ty,  that  Sebastian,  when  undergoing  a  i  i»g,  “Vou  have  here  handsome  weapons, 
personal  examiuation,  had  asked  whether  |  but  not  that  which  I  gave  you.”  It  was 
Pedro  Diaz,  the  court  barber,  who  had  |  so.  Aud  three  or  four  other  swords  be- 
extracted  tlie  tooth  from  his  jaw,  were  ing  brought,  the  slave  selected  the  right 
yet  living.  one  at  once.  Then,  turning  to  the  duch- 

On  these  facts  the  Venetian  senate  de- 1  ess,  he  asked  her  if  she  still  wore  the 
liberated  for  lour  days  with  closed  doors,  {  ring  he  hiul  given  her,  and  she,  imitating 
in  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  amhassa-  j  her  husband's  example,  caused  her  jewel- 
dor  and  Don  Christovaode  Portugal,  but,  I  case  to  be  brought,  the  ring  having  been 
though  too  honorable  to  falsify  their  con-  j  previously  taken  out.  Again  Sebastian 
viuuons,  the  Pregadi  were  too  much  in  i  lookcnl,  and  again  he  immediately  delect- 
fear  of  Philip  111.  to  dai'e  to  declare  their  |  ed  the  absence  of  the  jewel  in  question  ; 
real  opuiion,  so  that  when,  at  ten  o’clock  i  but  when  the  duchess  caused  a  baguior 
on  the  night  of  the  fourth  day  of  delib- 1  to  be  brought  and  opened,  Sebastbtn, 
eration,  tlie  broken  man  was  brought  be-  |  without  hesitation,  singled  out  his  gift 
lore  his  judges,  they  gave  no  opinion  |  from  tlie  rest.  Throughout  the  inter- 
whatever  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  i  view  he  spoke  to  his  visitors  as  any  muu- 
his  claims,  but  merely  sentenced  him  to  |  arch  might  liave  done,  aud  when  the 
depart  within  three  days  from  theVeiie-  |  duke  aud  duchess  left,  it  was  with  Uie 
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firm  belief  that  the  prisoner  was  indeed 
the  king.  They  tried  bpr  every  means  in  , 
their  power  to  procure  his  liberty,  or  even 
some  commutation  of  his  sentence,  but ' 
the  cruel  policy  of  Philip  III.  refused  to 
hear  anything  which  might  tempt  him  to 
mercy. 

After  a  time,  discontent,  and  the  in¬ 
clination  to  rebellion,  coupled  with  ex-  ; 
treme  deference  for  Sebastian,  became 
so  great  in  the  galleys,  that  it  was  judged 
advisable  to  place  the  cause  of  contention 
in  strict  confinement  in  St  Lucar ;  but 
here,  too,  the  vraiseroblanoe  of  his  story 
caused  his  gaoler  to  be  more  indulgent 
to  him  than  was  deemed  fitting,  and  the 
captive  was  transferred  to  a  fortress  in 
the  very  heart  of  Castile,  where,  while 
his  rigorous  confinement  and  the  harsh 
brutality  of  his  keepers  gave  him  every 
inducement  to  destroy  himself,  he  was 
carefully  supplied  with  the  means  of  do¬ 
ing  so,  a  stout  cord  and  a  dagger  being 
the  suggestive  companions  of  his  cell. 
He  was  also  repeatedly  urged  to  declare 
himself  an  impostor,  and  promised  wealth 
and  liberty  in  another  land  if  he  would 
but  do  so.  All  such  baits  he  resisted,  de¬ 
claring,  “  You  may  tear  my  body  in 
pieces,  but  my  soul  is  Cod’s ;  and  as  it 
must  soon  go  to  him,  I  will  not  sully  it 
by  a  lie.  I  will  never  deny  my  name 
and  lineage.”  I 

After  suffering  all  the  tortures  of  se- ' 
vere  captivity  in  Castile  for  a  short  time,  ' 
the  popular  excitement,  which  had  been 
quieted  for  a  while,  broke  out  afresh,  and 
to  such  a  height  did  the  rebellious  outcry  ; 
reach,  that  Philip  sent  sudden  orders  for  ; 
the  immediate  execution  of  the  prisoner, 
who  was  hanged  from  the  battlements  of 
his  prison.  At  this  distance  of  time,  and 
with  all  the  precautions  taken  by  the 
Spanish  government  to  destroy  all  testi-  j 
mony  which  might  seem  to  confirm  the  ' 
prisoner's  identity  with  Sebastian,  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  decisive  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  subject ;  but  one  must  inevit-  i 
ably  pity  the  unfortunate  who,  if  he  were  | 
an  impostor,  displayed  firmness,  intelli- ' 
gence,  and  courage,  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  If  indeed  he  were  the  real  Se¬ 
bastian,  what  pity  could  be  sufficient  for 
such  a  life  of  misery  and  suffering  t  j 
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It  is  in  general  a  mistake,  and  one  that 
is  very  fruitful  of  error,  to  attempt  rigid¬ 
ly  to  define  the  different  stages  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  human  mind,  and  to 
break  up  its  history  into  eras.  For  the 
progress  which  we  trace  from  age  to  age 
18  not  made  by  sudden  leaps,  but  is  grad¬ 
ual,  and  the  first  indications  of  it  are  often 
obscure  and  subtle ;  neither  can  we  right¬ 
ly  understand  the  annals  of  any  period 
without  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
times  which  preceded  it 

Nevertheless,  we  think  that  without 
exposing  ourselves  to  any  serious  mis¬ 
take  we  may  regard  the  Elizabethan  poe¬ 
try  as  a  phenomenon  isolated  and  inde¬ 
pendent  For  from  the  time  of  Chaucer 
and  Gower  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  YIII.,  there  is  an  entii'e  break 
in  the  history  of  English  poetry,  and 
with  Surrey  and  Wyatt  there  began  a 
new  school  differing  from  the  earlier  school 
in  all  its  most  important  features.  There 
is  however  so  close  an  alliance  in  thought 
and  manner  between  the  poets  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  those  who 
are  strictly  called  the  Elizabethan  poets, 
that  we  can  not  consider  them  apart,  but 
must  class  them  together  by  virtue  of 
their  style,  though  in  chronological  ar¬ 
rangement  they  are  separated  by  a  few 
years. 

By  the  Elizabethan  poets,  then,  we 
understand  that  group  of  writers,  of  whom 
Surrey,  Wyatt,  and  Sackville,  were  the 
forerunners,  and  whose  leaders  are  Spen¬ 
ser,  Sidney,  Gascoigne,  Lodge,  and  Dan¬ 
iel.  We  do  not  here  intend  to  treat  of 


*1.  The  Faerie  Qitem;  The  Shephearde*  Cal¬ 
lender:  Together  with  the  other  Worke  of  Eng¬ 
land*  Arch  Poet,  Edm.  Spenser:  Collected  into 
one  Volume  and  carefully  corrected.  Printed  by 
H.  L.  for  Mathew  Lownks.  1611. 

8.  England'*  Helicon,  or  the  Afvse*  Harmong, 
London :  Printed  for  Kichakd  Moke  ;  and  are  to 
be  aould  at  hu  Shop  in  8.  Dnnstanes  Church¬ 
yard.  1614. 

8.  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  Contrmed  into 
three  Hookes,  lamd.  by  Kichakd  Field.  1589. 

4.  The  Golden  Treasurg  ^  the  best  Songs  and 
.  Lgnral  Poetns  la  the  English  Language.  Selected 
i  and  arranged  with  Notea.  By  Ii'rancis  Tuksbb 
I  Palokavk.  Macmillan  £  Co.  1861. 
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the  dramatists  as  such.  Shakspeare  must 
be  classed  alone.  There  are  in  his  writ¬ 
ings  a  breadth  of  range,  a  freedom  from 
merely  local  and  temporary  influences, 
which  separate  them  by  a  vast  iuter\'al 
from  all  other  writings  of  the  time,  and 
compel  us  to  consider  them  apart  Most 
of  the  men  whom  we  have  named  wrote 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  In  the  following  reign 
there  was  introduced  a  manner  less  mu¬ 
sical  and  more  contrained,  with  a  quaint¬ 
ness  of  thought,  a  display  of  learning, 
and  an  affectation  of  wit,  of  which  the 
most  striking  examples  are  to  be  found 
in  the  verses  of  Donne,  Herbert,  and 
Cowley. 

Attempts,  more  or  less  successful,  have 
been  made  to  deteiinine  the  cause  of  the 
sudden  appearance  in  England  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  centui-y  of  so  many 
masters  of  the  art  of  song — to  discover 
the  reason  of 

“  Those  melodions  bursts,  that  fill 
The  spacious  times  of  (pvat  Elisabeth 
With  sonnds  that  echo  stiU." 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  this  question.  But  we  think 
that  in  order  fully  to  understand  the 
Elizabethan  poeliy,  there  must  be  borne 
in  mmd  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  composed  ;  and  we  propose  therefore 
very  briefly  to  set  before  our  readers  the 
state  of  affairs  in  England  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

We  may  regard  this  period  as  an  in¬ 
ternal — a  kind  of  breathing  time,  be¬ 
tween  the  religious  conflicts  that  occu¬ 
pied  the  nation  during  a  great  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  those  ^litical 
contests  that  were  in  the  following  cen¬ 
tury  yet  more  terribly  to  distract  it.  The 
Catholics  were  still  of  suflRcient  impor¬ 
tance  to  be  visited  with  severe  penal 
laws.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  during 
the  greater  portion  of  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
they  were  in  numbers  not  much  inferior 
to  the  Protestants.  But  neither  by  the 
persecutions  which  they  endured,  nor  by 
the  intrigues  of  seminary  priests,  were 
any  considerable  number  of  them  induced 
to  adopt  the  practice  of  treason  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  their  religion  ;  and  after  the  great  | 
body  of  the  Catholic  gentry  had  proved 
its  loyalty  in  the  preparations  to  resist 
the  Spani^  armada,  the  bitterness  of  the 


antipathy  that  had  existed  between  the 
two  sects  appeared  to  be  extinguished 
for  the  time  by  their  common  patriotism. 
Another  difference,  that  btttween  the 
High-Church  party  and  the  Puritans,  ex¬ 
ist^  more  or  less  among  all  classes  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  but  it  was 
still  a  difference  of  religious  opinion  only, 
and  had  not  yet  liecome  synonymous 
with  a  different*e  of  ]>olitical  creed  that 
,  was  to  rend  asunder  families  and  house¬ 
holds. 

I  The  statesmen  who  were  the  chief  ad¬ 
visers  of  the  Queen  were  oonfirme<l  in 
the  Protestant  faith,  which  either  from 
political  feeling  or  religious  conviction 
I  they  had  adopted,  by  their  sympathy 
with  the  Calvinists  of  the  Low  Countries 
I  and  the  Huguenots  of  France,  as  well 
j  as  by  the  constant  hostility  to  England 
of  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain.  To 
foil  the  devices  of  these  enemies  was  the 
I  constant  study  of  Burleigh  and  Cecil ; 

I  and  the  nation  was  kept  in  continual 
j  readiness  to  meet  their  attacks.  We 
can  not  doubt  tliat  the  continuance  of 
!  this  attitude  of  preparation,  producing  a 
sturdy  relf-reliance  and  a  strong  mutual 
confidence,  influenced  very  materially 
the  character  of  the  people.  The  quick 
sense  of  danger  unaccompanied  by  any 
feeling  of  fear,  the  intense  |>atriotism  and 
enthusiastic  loyalty  which  have  been  for 
many  generations  characteristic  of  the 
English  nation,  seem  to  have  become 
more  n>arked,  if  they  did  not  arise,  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Tliis  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  national  character  was  ac¬ 
companied  and  in  no  small  measure 
aided  by  the  rapid  growth  in  political 
impoilance  of  the  middle  class.  By  the 
great  increase  of  commerce  and  the  ex¬ 
travagant  ex|)enditure  of  the  nobles,  many 
of  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  were 
much  enriched.  The  broad  line  of  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  gentleman  and  the 
citizen  began  to  be  obliterated,  and  mar¬ 
riages  between  persons  of  rank  and  the 
daughters  of  rich  commoners  became  not 
infrequent  A  further  cause  of  the  rise, 
of  the  middle  class  is  to  be  found  in  that 
passion  for  adventure  which  obtained  for 
men  distinguished  by  their  daring,  though 
of  obscure  fiunilies,  the  companionship 
of  nobles,  and  in  some  instances  the  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  Queen  herself.  There  had 
lately  been  opened  to  persons  of  humble 
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birth  yet  another  road  to  eminence.  Clas- 1 
sic  studies  were  now  no  lonajer  the  ex-  I 
elusive  privilege  of  the  clergy.  The ' 
great  revival  of  learning  was  late  in 
reaching  England,  but  its  influence  here 
was  not  less  remarkable  than  it  had  been 
on  the  Continent  During  the  latter  j 
j)art  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Latin  writers  had  become  an 
essential  part  of  the  education  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  if  this  knowledge  was  sel¬ 
dom  profound,  it  was  at  least  employed 
with  a  greater  appearance  of  free<iom 
than  has  generally  accompanied  its  use 
in  later  times.  The  Queen  herself  atid 
many  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  had  made 
no  inconsiderable  progress  in  classic  stud¬ 
ies.  All  persons  of  rank  were  presumed 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  fables  of 
the  Roman  mythology,  and  a  continual 
and  unrestrained  allusion  to  these  fables, 
which  would  appear  to  ns  an  offensive 
pedantry,  was  to  the  courtiers  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  an  ordinary  grace  of  expression. 
The  fashion  was  imitated  by  persons  of 
lower  station,  and  the  numerous  transla¬ 
tions  from  I^atin  writers  ptiblished  at 
this  time  aided  its  diffusion.  The  alle¬ 
gorical  pageants  in  which  all  classes  took 
delight,  were  for  the  most  part  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  deities  of  ancient  Rome. 
Such  were  the  shows  prepared  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  Queen  by  the  no¬ 
blemen  at  whose  houses  she  visited,  and 
that  bid  her  welcome  at  the  gates  of  the 
cities  which  she  entered  in  the  course  of 
her  progresses.  The  speeches  that  were 
addressed  to  her  by  wood-nymphs  and 
Tritons,  were  often  written  by  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Court ;  for  the  practice  as 
well  as  the  study  of  literature  was  fa.sh- 
ionable,  and  it  was  the  ambition  of  a 
gentleman  to  excel  as  much  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  sonnet,  or  the  production 
of  an  impromptu  rhyme,  as  in  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  tilt-yard.  Hence  the  Court, 
rather  than  either  of  the  Universities, 
became  the  centre  of  attraction  to  men  of 
letters,  and  scholars  and  poets  began  to 
seek  the  patronage  of  nobles,  or  even  to 
solicit  the  notice  of  the  Queen.  In  all 
this  there  was  doubtless  combined  with 
what  was  favorable,  much  that  was  det¬ 
rimental  to  the  interests  of  sound  learn¬ 
ing.  How  in  these  circumstances  En¬ 
glish  literature  fared  we  shall  presently 
see. 


We  find  in  the  “  Arte  of  English  Po- 
esie,”  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
George  Puttenham,  a  list  of  the  poets 
who  were  then  held  in  most  repute.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  many  of  these  are 
courtiers ; 

“  Of  the  later  sort,”  says  Puttenham,  “  I 
think  thus.  Tliat  for  Tragedie,  the  Ixird  of 
Buckhurst  and  Maister  Edwiu-d  Perrys  for 
such  doings  as  I  have  sene  of  theirs  do  de- 
serue  the  hyest  price:  Th’  Earle  of  Oxford 
and  Maister  Edwardes  of  her  Maiesties  Chap¬ 
pell  for  Comedy  and  Enterlude.  For  Eglogue 
and  pastorall  Poesie,  Sir  Piiilip  Sidney  and 
Maister  Challenner  and  that  other  Gentle¬ 
man  who  wrate  the  late  Shepheardes  Callen¬ 
der.  For  dittie  and  amouroiis  ode  I  find  Sir 
Walter  R  iwleyghs  vayne  most  loftle,  insolent 
and  passionate.  Maister  Edward  Dyar  for 
Elegie  most  sweet,  solempne  and  of  high 
conceit.  Osiscon  for  a  good  meetre  and  for  a 
plentiful  vayne.  Phaer  and  Golding  for  a 
learned  and  well  corrected  verse,  specially  in 
translation  cleare  and  very  faithfully  answer¬ 
ing  their  authours  intent.  Others  have  also 
written  with  much  facilitle,  but  more  com- 
mendably  perchance  if  they  had  not  written 
so  much  nor  so  popularly.  But  last  in  reci- 
tall  and  first  in  degree  is  the  Qu^ene  our  sor- 
eraigue  Laily,  whose  learned,  delicate,  noble 
Muse,  easily  surmounteth  all  the  rest  that 
have  written  before  her  time  or  since,  for 
sence,  sweetness  and  subtlllitic,  be  it  in  Ode, 
Elegie.  Epigram,  or  any  other  klnde  of  Poesie 
Herolcke  or  Lyricke,  wherein  it  shall  please 
her  Miiieatie  to  employ  her  penne,  euen  by  as 
much  oddes  as  her  owne  excellent  estate  and 
degree  exceedeth  all  the  rest  of  her  most 
humble  vassalls.” 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  at  len  gth, 
because  the  criticisms  are  not  only  inter¬ 
esting  as  the  opinion  of  a  contemporary, 
but  are  also  for  the  most  part  remarkably 
just  It  will  be  noticed  that  Shakspeare, 
who  ha<i  probably  begun  to  write  before 
1589,  is  not  mentioned  by  Puttenham. 
It  has  been  suggestetl  in  explanation  of 
this  that  the  “  Arte  of  Poesie”  was  writ¬ 
ten  several  years  before  its  publication, 
a  supposition  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  Spenser's  “  Shepheardes  Callen¬ 
der”  was  published  in  1579.  In  1589 
its  author  must  have  been  well  known  as 
the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  In  a  later  part  of  the 
“  Arte  of  Poesie”  we  are  furnished  with 
a  means  of  testing  its  author’s  estimate 
of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  skill  in  poetry,  an 
estimate  which  we  may  perhaps  reason¬ 
ably  believe  to  have  been  in  some  slight 
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degree  inflaenced  by  the  fact  that  be  was 
one  of  her  Gentlemen  Pensioners.  He 
gives  at  length  what  he  calls  a  “dittie 
of  her  Maiesties  owne  making,  passing 
sweete,  and  harmonicall.”  From  this 
ditty,  written  at  the  time  of  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  plots  made  in  favor  of  the 
Queen  of  Srats,  we  extract  a  few  lines, 
in  which,  through  the  conceits  and  allit- 
teration  which  were  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  appear  much  of  the  vigor  and  im- 
perionsness  that  marked  the  character 
of  Elisabeth : 

The  doubt  of  future  foes  exiles  nij  present  toy, 
Aud  wit  me  wames  to  shuu  such  snares  as 
threaten  mine  annov, 

For  fiilitehood  now  doth  flow,  and  snbiect  faith 
doth  ebbe. 

Which  would  not  be,  if  reason  rul'd,  or  wisdom 
•  wcn'd  the  webbe. 


The  daughter  of  debate  that  eke  discord  doth 

sowe 

Shal  reap  no  gaine  where  form  or  rule  hath 
taught  stil  peace  to  growe. 

No  fbrreine  bauidit  wight  shall  ancre  in  this 
port. 

Our  renlme  it  brookcs  no  strangers  force,  let 
them  elsewhere  resort. 

Our  rusty  sword  with  rest,  shall  first  his  edge 
employ. 

To  poll  their  toppes  that  seek  such  change  and 
gape  for  m^.” 

Of  the  poets  named  by  Puttenham  in 
the  passage  quoted  above,  almost  all  are 
notable  as  writers  of  songs.  The  same 
may  be  remarked  of  tbe  later  poets  of  the 
time,  of  Greene,  Marlowe,  Lodge,  and 
constable,  and  of  Sbakspeare.  Excellency 
in  song  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  tbe 
one  chief  and  common  merit  of  the  poets 
of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

Other  merits  they  have — not  a  few — 
but  this  one  belongs  to  almost  all  of 
them,  as  compared  with  tlie  poets  of 
other  times,  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
Under  the  name  of  song  we  do  not  in¬ 
clude  every  short  poem  that  possesses  a 
certain  unity  and  completeness,  even 
though  with  these  be  combined  fire  and 
force  of  expression.  To  entitle  a  poem 
to  be  called  a  song,  we  think  it  requisite 
in  the  first  place  that  it  should  have  in 
itself  some  aptitude  for  being  sung.  In 
verses  possessing  this  primary  and  essen¬ 
tial  qualification  of  a  song,  the  Elizabe¬ 
than  poetry  is  peculiarly  rich.  Take  as 
examples,  this  verse  from  Shakspeare’s 
“  Measure  for  Measure," — 


“Take,  oh  Uke  thoM  lips  away. 

That  BO  sweetly  were  forsworn  ; 

And  thoae  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom ; 

But  my  kisses  briug  ognin, — bring  again. 

Seals  of  lore,  but  seal’d  in  vain, — s^'din  vain." 

and  this,  from  a  poem  by  Thomas  Hey- 
wood, — 

“  Pock,  clouds,  away,  and  welcome  day. 

With  night  we  banish  sorrow ; 

Sweet  air,  blow  soft,  mount,  larks,  aloft 
To  give  my  lore  good  morrow. 

Wings  from  the  wind  to  please  her  mind. 

Notes  from  the  lark  I'll  borrow ; 

Bird,  prune  thy  wing,  nightingale,  sing. 

To  give  lore  good  morrow ; 

To  give  my  love  good  morrow. 
Notes  from  them  both  I’ll  borrow 

It  is  not  diflicult  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  perfection  of  these  Elizabethan  songs. 
We  have  abundant  evidence  in  the  re¬ 
cords  which  we  possess  of  the  social  life 
of  the  time,  and  particularly  in  its  plays, 
that  the  English  were  then,  more  em¬ 
phatically  than  ever  since,  a  musical 
people.  F rom  the  familiarity  of  the  poets 
with  good  music  resulted  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  rhythm  of  their  songs.  Tbe 
shrill  pipe  and  tbe  lute,  which  to  later 
poets  have  been  mere  figures  of  speech, 
were  to  them  present  realities.  Sing¬ 
ing,  now  an  accomplishment,  was  then 
the  natural  expression  of  joy  or  sadness. 
The  Queen  sung,  and  the  courtiers ;  men 
aud  women  of  all  degrees  sung  at  their 
work  and  at  their  entertainments  ;  tliey 
sung  when  alone.  Indeed  the  best  of 
the  poems  of  tlie  time  were  set  to  music. 
Many  that  have  come  down  to  us  are 
taken  out  of  *‘M.  Bird's  set  songs," 

M.  Morley's  madrigals,"  and  “  M.  John 
Dowland's  book  of  tableture  for  the  lute.” 
We  wish  that  tlue  musical  composers  of 
the  present  day  would  imitate  M.  Bird, 
M.  Morley,  and  M.  Dowland.  Wo  are 
inclined  to  think  that  one  chief  cause  of 
the  want  of  hearty  love  for  singing  evi¬ 
dent  among  educated  persons,  is  tlie 
utter  inanity  or  absurdity  of  the  words  to 
which  even  ^ood  music  is  now  common¬ 
ly  set  An  improvement  in  tbe  quality 
of  tbe  words  of  our  songs  might  lead  in 
time  to  an  improvement  also  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  the  music,  and  we  might 
have  less  of  what  Mendelssohn  justly  de¬ 
scribes  as  “  neither  forcible,  nor  effective, 
nor  poetical,  but  only  supplementary, 
collateral,  musical  music.”  , 
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Several  artificeH  were  adopted  by  the 
RliEabethan  poets  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
derinjf  their  soups  melodious.  Before  the 
end  of  the  period  these  artifices  began  to 
be  used  in  excess,  and  in  their  extrava¬ 
gant  use  produced  a  constrained  and 
affected  manner  from  which  the  earlier 
writers  of  the  time  were  free.  Among 
them  we  may  notice  a  play  upon  words, 
an  iteration  of  the  same  syllable  or  sound, 
the  use  of  double  rhymes,  and  the  rhym¬ 
ing  of  words  with  words  immediately 
preceding, — devices  which  were  employ¬ 
ed  constantly  in  the  refrain,  and  which 
occur  not  infrequently  in  the  body  of  the 
song.  Take  as  examples  of  their  use 
these  vei'ses  by  Nicholas  Breton,  j 

**  8aT  that  I  Rhonkl  say,  I  love  ye,  ! 

Vv (luld  you  nay,  ’tis  but  a  saying  ?  I 

But  if  love  in  prayers  move  ye. 

Will  you  not  be  mov’d  with  praying  ? 

“  Write  that  I  do  write  yon  blessed, 

MTill  you  write,  ’tis  but  a  writing?  i 

But  if  truth  and  love  confess  it. 

Will  ye  doubt  the  true  eiiditing?"  j 

this  couplet  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s, —  I 

“With  Wisdom's  eyes  had  bnt  blind  Fortune  j 
seen,  | 

Then  had  my  love  my  love  forever  been,” 

and  these  verses  from  Spenser’s  ’Shep-  j 
heardes  Callender, —  •  j 

“  Thon  feeble  flock,  whose  fleece  is  rough  and  ' 
rent, 

I  Whose  knees  are  weak  through  fast  and  evil  fare,  i 

Maist  witne.><s  well  by  thy  ill  government  I 

Thy  miaster's  mind  is  overcome  writh  care ;  I 

Thou  weak,  I  wan ;  thon  lean,  I  quite  forlome ;  j 
With  mourning  pine  I ;  you  with  pining  mourn.  I 


I  love  this  lass  (alas I  why  do  I  love?) 

And  am  forlorn  (alas !  why  am  I  lorn  ? 

She  deigns  not  my  goodwill,  hut  doth  reprove. 
And  of  my  rural  mnsic  holdeth  scorn.” 

In  the  following  stanza  from  an  anon¬ 
ymous  poem  printed  in  “  England’s  Heli¬ 
con,”  there  may  be  discerned  a  more 
subtle  skill, — 

“  Come  away,  come  sweet  Love, 

The  golden  morning  breaks ; 

All  the  earth,  all  the  air. 

Of  love  and  pleasure  speaks. 

Teach  thine  arras  then  to  embrace. 

And  sweet  rosie  lips  to  kiss 
And  mix  our  souls  in  mntnal  bliss ; 

Eyes  were  made  for  beauty's  grace, 
Viewing,  ruing  love's  long  pain. 

Procur’d  by  brauty’s  rude  aisdain.” 


But  where  the  artifice,  instead  of  being 
the  means  to  an  end,  became  itself  the 
object  of  the  writer,  there  resulted  the 
utmost  affectation  in  manner  and  extrav¬ 
agance  of  conceit.  The  following  verses 
by  Nicholas  Breton  display  these  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  worst  school  of  the  time : 

Fair  in  a  mom  (O  fairest  mom) 

Was  never  mom  so  fair, 

There  shone  a  son,  though  not  the  sun 
That  shineth  in  the  air. 

For  the  earth  and  fhtm  the  earth 
(Was  never  such  a  cveature) 

Did  come  this  face  (was  never  face 
That  carried  such  a  feature.) 

Upon  a  hill  (O  blessed  hill) 

Was  never  hill  so  blessed, 

There  stood  a  man  (was  never  man 
For  woman  so  distressed). 


“  This  man  had  hap  (O  happy  man) 

More  happy  none  than  he. 

For  he  had  hap  to  sec  the  hap 
That  none  had  hap  to  sec. 

This  silly  swain  (and  silly  swains 
Are  men  of  meanest  grace) 

Had  yet  the  grace  (O  gracious  guest) 

To  hap  on  such  a  face. 

He  pity  cried  and  pity  came. 

And  pitied  so  his  pain 
As  dying  would  not  let  him  die, 

Bat  gave  him  life  again.” 

Another  device  frequently  employed 
is  the  alternation  of  question  and  an¬ 
swer.  It  appears  in  this  little  song  from 
“England’s  Helicon,”  signed  “I.  M.,” 
and  supposed  to  be  by  Jervase  Markham : 


“  Sweet  thrall,  first  step  to  Love’s  felicity. 
Sweet  thrall,  no  stop  to  perfect  liberty. 

O  Life  I  What  Life? 

Sweet  Life !  No  Life  more  sweet. 

O  Love  I  What  Love  ? 

Sweet  Love.  No  Love  more  meet.” 


But  the  artifice  most  constantly  used  is 
alliteration,  either  the  arrangement  in 
immediate  sequence  of  several  words  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  same  letter,  or  the  more 
subtle  and  musical  alliteration  of  alternate 
words,  or  of  accented  syllables  and  words 
i^n  which  falls  the  cadence  of  the  verse. 
There  are  rarely  found  in  the  poetry  of 
this  period  many  lines  t^ether  without 
an  alliterative  passage.  Wisely  and  mod¬ 
erately  used,  the  artifice  contributed 
much  to  the  beauty  and  melody  of  the 
verse,  but  the  passion  for  its  employment 
became  extravagant  Its  use — or  per¬ 
haps  we  should  rather  say,  its  abuse — 
was  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 
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new  style  of  writing,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Lyly  in  his  “  liotnance  of  Eu- 
phues,”  published  in  1580;  and  while 
this  fashion  lasted,  to  compose  allitera¬ 
tive  verses  was  the  constant  pastime  of 
the  courtiers  and  labor  of  the  poets.  The 
fashion  yielded  at  len^h  to  good  taste 
and  common  sense.  It  was  mocked  by 
Sidney  in  his  sonnets  and  the  “Defence 
of  Poesie,”  and  by  Shakspeare  in  the 
play  of  “  Love’s  Labor  Lost.”  When 
restrained  within  proper  limits,  allitera¬ 
tion  ceased  to  be  offensive,  and  by  none 
was  it  used  more  sucessfully  then  by  those 
who  ridiculed  its  abuse.  Shaksperae 
practices  alliteration  less  frequently  than 
other  writers  of  the  time,  but  when  he 
does  use  it,  it  is  with  a  subtle  power  that 
is  truly  admirable  :  thus  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirtieth  sonnet, — 

“  When  to  the  •cBsionfi  of  sweet  silent  thoa^^ht 
I  summon  np  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time’s 
waste.” 

and  in  the  song  of  Ariel,  from  the  “Tem¬ 
pest,” 

“  Where  the  bee  rocks,  there  suck  I ; 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  1  lie ; 

There  I  couch  when  ow  Is  do  cry ; 

On  the  bat's  back  1  do  dy 
After  summer  merrily; 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now 
Under  the  blosbom  that  hangs  on  the  bough 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  beauty 
in  form  of  the  Elizabethan  songs,  because  , 
this  kind  of  beauty  is  peculiarly  charac-  j 
teristic  of  them  ;  but  it  must  not  there¬ 
fore  be  thought  that  they  posstess  no  other  , 
merit.  They  are  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  representations  of  the  different ; 
phases  of  the  one  great  passion  of  Love.  J 
The  changes  of  this  passion  they  por¬ 
tray  with  great  fullness,  and  in  general 
with  much  simplicity  and  ireedom  from 
exaggeration.  They  are  distinguished  by  | 
a  sweet  and  delicate  fancy,  and  a  remarka- 1 
ble  quickness  and  brightness  of  thought 
and  feeling.  If  tliey  express  sorrow,  it 
is  not  a  hopeless  sorrow ;  if  pain,  it  is 
not  an  incurable  pain.  They  never  touch 
the  deepest  and  sternest  passions  of  hu- 1 
man  nature.  There  is  not  to  be  found  in  ; 
them  the  energy  and  bitterness  of  Hood's 
“  Song  of  the  Shirt,”  and  “  Bridge  of , 
Sighs,”  nor  do  they  ever  give  expression  ! 
to  that  form  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  | 


appears  in  Campbell's  “Battl)  of  the 
Baltic.”  They  seldom  depict  the  settled 
pensiveness,  the  sober  sorrow,  identify¬ 
ing  with  itself  the  forms  and  voices  of 
nature,  which  is  found  so  commonly  in 
the  songs  of  our  more  modem  poets,  and 
particularly  in  those  of  Stielley  and  Ten¬ 
nyson.  It  may  be  thought  perhaps  that 
what  we  have  said  is  disproved  by  the 
occurrence  of  such  poems  as  Edmund 
Bolton's  “  Palinode :” 

1  “  A*  withereth  the  primrose  by  the  river, 

Aa  fadeth  summer's  ann  from  gliding  Riuntaina, 
Aa  raniahi-th  the  light  blown  bubble  ever, 

Aa  mclteth  snow  upon  the  moasie  mountains, 

So  melts,  BO  vanisheth,  so  fitdi‘8,  so  withers. 

The  roae,  the  shine,  the  bubble,  and  the  snow 
Of  praise,  pomp,  glory,  joy,  which  short  life 
gathers ; 

Fair  praise,  vain  pomp,  sweet  glory,  brittle  joy. 

,  The  wither’d  primrose  by  the  morning  river, 
i  The  faded  summer's  sun  from  weeping  fountains, 

'  The  light  blown  bubble  vanished  for  ever. 

The  molten  snow  upon  the  naked  mountains 
i  Are  emblems  tnat  the  treasures  we  uplay, 

'  Soon  wither,  vanish,  fade,  and  melt  away.” 

But  the  melancholy  of  these  verses,  as 
manifestly  appears  in  the  whole  tenor  of 
'  the  poem,  and  especially  in  the  last  two 
I  lines,  is  a  purely  fanciful,  philosophic 
melancholy.  It  has  no  reality  in  it,  no 
!  link  of  connection  whatever  with  the  in- 
I  tensity  of  sorrow  that  is  implied  rather 
!  than  expressed  in  this  song  of  Shelley’s  : 

I  “A  widow  bird  sate  mourning  for  her  Love 
Upon  a  wintry  bough. 

The  frozen  wind  crept  on  above. 

The  freezing  stream  below. 

“  There  was  no  leaf  upon  the  forest  tree. 

No  flower  upon  the  ground. 

And  little  motion  in  the  air. 

Except  the  mill-wheel’s  sound.” 

Within  their  own  limited  range,  how¬ 
ever,  the  songs  of  the  Elizabethan  poets 
are  unsurpassed  for  truthfulness,  vivid¬ 
ness,  and  power.  For  this  latter  merit 
especially,  and  for  their  brightness  of 
fancy  and  fullness  and  richness  of  color, 
the  songs  of  Thomas  Lodge  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  remarkable. 
Lodge,  a  student  of  the  law,  and  afler- 
wards  a  physician,  was  the  author  of  a 
book  entitled  “  Euphues'  Golden  Lega¬ 
cy,”  intended  as  a  continuation  of  Lyly’s 
romance  which  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned.  In  this  book,  written,  as  we 
learn  from  the  dedication,  during  “a  voy¬ 
age  to  the  Islands  of  Terceras  and  the 
Canaries,”  are  some  songs  of  exquisite 
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beanty.  The  finest  of  them,  “  Uosader’s 
description  of  Rosaline,”  beginning — 

**  Like  to  the  clear  in  hi^heat  aphere  ' 

Where  all  imperial  glory  shines,  &c., 

has  been  inserted  by  Mr.  Palgrave  in 
his  “  Golden  Trejisury,”  and  ought  to  be 
well  known.  We  will  therefore  rather 
quote  two  verses  of  the  song  entitled 
“  Rosaline's  Madrigal” —  ' 

“  Lore  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee 
Doth  suck  his  sw(‘et ; 

Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me. 

Now  with  his  feet. 

Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest. 

His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast. 

My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast. 

And  yet  he  robs  me  of  ray  rest ; 

Oh,  wanton,  wiH  ye  t 

.......  I 

**  What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 
With  many  a  rod. 

He  will  repay  me  with  annoy, 

BccaU'«  a  god. 

Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee. 

And  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be ; 

Lurke  in  mine  eye,  1  like  of  thee, 

O  Cupid,  so  thou  pity  me. 

Spare  not,  but  play  thee.” 

In  all  the  excellencies  that  we  have  named 
as  being  common  to  the  Elizabethan 
poets,  Shakspeare  shares,  and  he  displays 
in  addition  a  wider  range  of  subject  and 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  va¬ 
riety  of  human  passion.  Milton  some¬ 
where  expresses  in  three  words  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  highest  class  of  lyric 
poetry.  It  is  “  simple,  sensuous,  pas¬ 
sionate.”  And  this  description  applies 
fully  and  with  an  almost  singular  propri¬ 
ety  to  the  jmetry  of  Shakspeare.  The 
proof  of  this,  if  proof  be  needed,  may 
be  found  in  his  songs  and  sonnets  inclu¬ 
ded  in  the  first  book  of  the  “  Golden 
Treasury.”  From  almost  any  one  of  these 
it  may  be  learned  in  how  marvelous  a 
manner  and  degree  this  greatest  of  all 
English  writers  was  independent  of  the 
accidental  influences  which  fettered  the 
other  poets  of  his  time. 

We  must  not  pass  by  without  special 
notice  the  Pastoral  poetry  of  this  period. 
Probably  the  bestknown  example  is  Mar¬ 
lowe’s  poem,  entitled  “  The  Passionate 
Shepherd"  and  beginning,  “  Come  live 
with  me  and  be  my  love,”  which,  with 
the  answer  to  it  by  Sir  Walter  lialeigh, 
is  quoted  in  Iznak  Walton’s  “  Complete 
Angler.”  In  these  and  like  poems  no  at¬ 


tempt  is  made  by  the  writers  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  actual  life  of  shepherds.  The 
life  that  they  imagine  is  that  of  a  world 
where  it  is  always  summer ;  where  the 
birds  always  sing,  the  grass  is  always 
green,  and  the  flowers  bright ;  where  soft 
breezes  murmur  among  the  leaves,  and 
no  storms  disturb  the  eternal  serenity  of 
the  sky ;  where,  above  all,  no  busy  cour¬ 
tiers,  no  brawling  soldiers,  no  knavish 
lawyers,  and  no  extortionate  tradesmen 
can  find  entrance  into  the  groves  that  are 
sacred  forever  to  love,  jKjetry,  and  peace. 
This  imaginary  world  had  for  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  poets  a  strange  but  powerful 
charm.  It  is  possible  that  something  of  its 


I 


fascination  may  have  been  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  ever  to  place 
its  ideal  of  happiness  in  scenes  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  most  foreign  from  those 
with  which  it  is  daily  conversant,  and 
that  just  as  the  child  longs  to  be  a  man, 
and  the  man  looks  back  with  wistful  re- 
regret  iijKm  the  days  of  childhood,  so 
these  poets  took  delight  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  world  the  most  different  that  it 
was  possible  to  conceive  from  the  court 
and  city  in  which  most  of  them  were 
compelled  to  spend  their  lives.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  however,  that  the  form  of  many  of 
these  poems  is  directly  imitated,  and  their 
general  character  derived,  from  the  Eo- 
logues  of  Virgil.  In  the  introduction 
to  Spenser’s  “  Shepheardes  Callender,” 
Theocritus  is  indeed  said  to  be  of  more 
authority  than  Virgil,  yet  it  appears  that 
our  English  pastoral  poets  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  writer.  The 
classical  allusions  which  not  infrequently 
occur  in  their  poems  are  generally  to 
Roman  history  and  Roman  mythology. 
These  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  Latin  text  Though  made 
with  an  ease  and  freedom  which  is  w'aut- 
ing  to  our  later  and  more  learned  writers, 
which  even  Milton  rarely  attains  to,  they 
appear  in  many  instances  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  perusal  of  translations. 
Before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  works  of  many  of  the  chief  Greek 
and  L.atin  poets  had  been  translated  into 
English  verse.  Many  of  these  transla¬ 
tions  were  indifferently  made,  but  their 
publication  was  the  means  of  enriching 
the  English  language  with  many  new 
words  and  phrases,  an  effect  which  was 
indeed  foretold  by  Thomas  Phaer,  one  of 
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the  first  translators,  m  the  Conclusion  to  j 
his  translation  of  the  “  iEneid.”  ! 

One  only  of  the  numerous  translations 
of  this  time  has  taken  rank  as  a  standard 
book  in  English  literature.  Chapman’s 
translation  of  the  “  Iliad”  and  “  Odys¬ 
sey,”  of  which  the  first  part  was  publish- ' 
ed  in  1598,  is  still  talked  about  and ; 
sometimes  read.  Whatever  may  be  the  1 
faults  of  Chapman — and  his  work  is  cer-  | 
tainly  not  perfect — he  appears  to  us  to  ' 
represent  the  original  much  more  nearly 
than  does  Pope.  His  versification  is 
generally  fluent  and  his  words  well  cho¬ 
sen.  His  attempts  to  render  in  English 
the  compound  epithets  of  Homer  are  sin¬ 
gularly  daring,  and  in  some  cases  re-  i 
markably  successful.  “  Both-foot-halt- 
iug  god”  is  indeed  an  awkward  descrip-  ' 
tion  of  Vulcan;  killman  Hector”  is, 
rather  too  like  a  nickname ;  and  to  call 
the  horse  of  Mars  ‘‘golden-riband-bound- 
man'd,”  is  to  attempt  unhappily  to  com¬ 
press  a  sentence  into  an  adjective ;  but 
the  phrase,  more-than-honey-sweet  dis¬ 
course”  may  perhaps  be  admired,  and  we 
must  reckon  among  the  most  precious 
gfuns  of  the  English  language  such  epi¬ 
thets  as  these  —  “  the  ivory  -  wristed 
Queen,”  “  soft-fingered  sleep,”  “  the 
rainbow  -  girded  dame,”  “the  silver- 
throned  mom,”  and  “  the  lady  of  the 
light,  the  rosy -fingered  mom.”  A  short 
extract  will  give  some  notion  of  the  style 
of  Chapman’s  translation.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passage  is  taken  from  the  description 
of  Achilles’  shield  in  the  eighteenth  book 
of  the  “  Iliad”  : 

“Then  in  punng  s  pleasant  vale,  the  hunoni  Arts-  | 
man  fed 

Upon  a  goodlv  paatore  ground,  rich  flocks  of 
white-fleec'd  sheep, 

Built  hUbles,  cottages,  and  cotes  that  did  the 
shepherds  keep  , 

From  wind  and  weather.  Next  to  these  he  cut  a 
dancing  place  i 

All  full  of  turniags,  that  was  like  the  admirable 
mace 

For  fair-hair'd  Ariadne  made  hy  conning  Daedalus;  < 
And  in  it  youths  and  virgins  danc'd,  all  young  and 
beauteous 

And  glew^  in  anothert  padms.  Weeds  that  the 
wind  did  toss 

The  virgins  wore ;  the  youths  wov*n  coats  that 
cast  a  feint  dim  gloss 

Like  that  of  oiL  Fresh  garlands  too  the  virgins’  | 
temples  crown'd ; 

The  youths  gilt  swords  wore  at  their  thighs  with  , 
diver  bawdries  bound.  | 

Sometimes  all  wound  close  in  a  ring,  to  which  as  | 
feat  they  spun 


As  any  wheel  a  turner  makes,  being  tried  how  it 
will  run 

While  he  is  set;  and  ont  again  as  full  of  speed 
they  wound, 

Not  one  left  fast  or  breaking  hands.  A  mnltitnde 
stood  ronnd 

Delighted  with  their  nimble  sport;  to  end  which 
two  begun 

Mids  all  a  song,  and  turning  sung  the  sport’s  con¬ 
clusion.  ” 

In  making  the  translations  we  have 
mentioned,  the  attention  of  their  authors 
was  naturally  attracted  by  the  classic  me¬ 
tres  ;  and  an  attempt,  which  at  one  time 
seemed  likely  to  be  successful,  was  made 
to  naturalize  these  metres  in  England. 
The  fashion  was  set  by  Gabriel  Harvey, 
who  in  one  of  his  letters  exclaims,  “Let 
me  be  epitaphed  the  inventor  of  the  En¬ 
glish  hexameter.”  He  made  converts 
lor  a  time  of  Raleigh,  of  Sidney,  and  even 
of  Spenser.  But  the  English  hexameters 
happily  proved  unsuccessful.  They  were 
but  lame  lines,  and  well  deserved  the 
ridicule  of  Nashe,  who  wrote  about  them 
in  1592,  “The  hexameter  verse  I  grant 
to  be  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  house  (so 
is  many  an  English  beggar),  yet  this 
clime  of  ours  he  can  not  thrive  in  ;  our 
speech  is  too  craggy  for  him  to  set  his 
plough  in  ;  he  goes  twitching  and  hop¬ 
ping  in  onr  language  like  a  man  running 
upon  quagmires,  up  the  hill  in  one  syl¬ 
lable,  and  down  the  dale  in  another,  re¬ 
taining  no  part  of  that  stately  smooth 
gait  which  he  vaunts  himself  among  the 
Greeks  and  Latins.” 

This  luckily  unlucky  attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  kind  of  verse  was  probably 
one  of  the  means  of  directing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  men  of  letters  to  the  art  of  poetry. 
On  this  subject  there  were  written  at  the 
end  of  tlie  sixteenth  t«ntury  several  books, 
one  of  which,  Sidney’s  “Defence of  Po- 
esie,”  retains  to  the  present  time  an  al¬ 
most  undiminished  value.  The  com¬ 
pleteness  of  its  argument,  the  justness  of 
its  opinions,  and  the  vigor  and  elegancy 
of  its  language,  render  this  discourse  wor¬ 
thy  of  an  attention  more  general  and 
careful  tlian  it  now  receives.  Were  the 
fame  of  its  author  to  rest  upon  this  book 
alone,  be  would  take  no  ordinary  rank  as 
a  sdiolar  and  critia  A  lees  known  and 
less  intrinsically  valuable,  though  much 
longer  and  more  elaborate  essay,  is  the 
“  Arte  of  English  Poesie.”  This  treatise 
is  divided  into  three  books — the  first  of 
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Poets  and  Poesie,  the  second  of  Propor-  j  later  writers,  but  almost  all  of  the  Eliza- 
tion,  and  the  tliird  of  Ornament.  The  i  bethan  sonnets  end  thus;  to  the  rule  a 
last  two  contain  a  very  complete  system  ^  few  exceptions  only  are  to  l)e  found,  one 
of  rules  for  the  manufacture  of  poetry,  |  among  Daniel’s,  and  one,  which  indeed 
illustrated  in  many  cases  by  verses  of  the  is  not  properly  a  sonnet  at  all,  among 
author’s  oom|)osition — verses  of  which  Shakspeare’s.  Shaksiteare’s  sonnets  were 
Sir  John  Ilan-ington  says,  not  unjustly,  first  published  in  1600,  but  they  were 
that  “  though  the  poor  gentleman  labor-  probably  written  some  years  earlier, 
eth  greatly  to  prove,  or  rather  to  make  Francis  Meres,  in  a  critical  discourse, 
poetry  an  ait,”  yet  by  all  these  “  he  doth  ;  printed  in  1598,  mentions  Shaksjieare’s 
prove  nothing  more  plainly  than  that ;  “  sugred  sonnets  among  his  private 
which  M.  Sidney  and  all  the  learneder  friends,”  and  we  see  no  good  reason  for 
sort  that  have  written  of  it  do  pronounce,  i  the  doubt  expressed  by  Mr.  Ilallam 
namely,  that  it  is  a  gift,  and  not  an  art.”  j  whether  these  were  what  we  now  pos- 
Translators  did  not  labor  only  nfion  :  sess.  Like  the  other  works  of  this  great 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  The  Ital-  master,  the  sonnets  stand  alone  and  un- 
ian  poets  and  novelists,  and  among  them  approached  by  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
especially  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Boccac-  remarkable  for  their  varied  excellencies, 
cio,  became  very  popular  in  England  for  the  union  in  themselves  of  what  might 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  many  seem  incompatible  merits.  In  concin- 
of  their  works  were  translated  into  Eng-  nity,  in  closeness  of  argument,  in  concise- 
lish  verse.  These  works  had  materially  ness  and  elegancy  of  diction,  these  ad- 
contributed  to  the  revival  of  poetry  in  mirable  poems  are  unsurpassed,  and  they 
this  country  during  the  first  half  of  the  display  moreover  a  depth  and  fervency 
sixteenth  century.  Surrey  and  Wyatt  of  pa.ssion,  a  wealth  of  imagination,  a 
are  cjilled  by  Puttenham  “  novices  newly  fineness  of  fancy,  a  keenness  and  accu- 
crept  out  of  the  schooles  of  Dante,  Ari-  racy  of  observation,  and  a  plenitude  of 
oste,  and  Petrarch.”  The  influence  of  knowledge  discovering  itself  in  a  prodi- 
the  Italian  poetry  upon  our  literature  gality  of  illustration,  that  are  to  be  found 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  cenbtry  is  but  seldom  singly,  united  never,  in  any 
not  less  marked.  Shak8{)eare  borrowed  other  compositions.  Faults  they  have, 
the  plots  of  many  of  his  plays  from  Ital-  it  is  true  ;  the  energy  of  passion  which 
ian  tales,  and  he  was  not  singular  in  the  they  express  seem  sometimes  to  lie  ex¬ 
practice.  Ascham,  in  his  “  Scholemas-  cessive ;  there  is  occasionally  an  obscu- 
ter,”  mentions  the  popularity  of  traiisla-  rity  of  thought  or  diction,  but  the  faults 
tions  of  these  tales,  and  condemns  their  are  as  the  s|>ots  in  the  sun,  which  can  be 
immorality.  “  They  are  sold,”  he  says,  discovered  indeed  by  one  who  is  search- 
“  in  every  shop  in  London,”  and  he  ing  for  them,  but  to  all  others  are  swal- 
oomplains  that  “our  Englishmen  Ital-  lowed  up  by  the  glory  of  his  ineffable 
ianated  have  more  in  reverence  the  Tri-  splendor. 

umphs  of  Petrarch  than  the  Genesis  of  There  are  among  the  later  Elizabethan 
Moses.  They  make  more  account  of  poets  two  whose  works  are  now  rarely 
Tully’s  Offices  than  Saint  Paul’s  Epistles,  read,  but  who  probably  exerted  in  their 
of  a  tale  in  Boccaoe  than  the  story  of  the  '  own  time,  and  in  the  generation  imme- 
Bible.”  To  Italian  influence  probably  diately  succeeding,  no  small  influence  on 
was  owing  the  popularity  of  the  sonnet,  the  English  language  and  litersiture — we 
a  kind  of  poem  that  was  written  with  mean  Hall  and  Daniel.  Bishop  Hall  is 
more  or  less  success  by  almost  all  the  better  known  as  a  preacher  than  as  a  po- 
writersof  this  period.  Among  the  son-  et,  but  his  satires,  imitations  of  Juvenal, 
netet'rs  two  stand  pre-eminent — Shak-  display  much  poeticiil  power.  With  an 
Bpeare  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  son-  unsparing  ridicule  of  the  follies  and  vices 
nets  of  the  latter  are  w’anting  occasion-  of  his  time,  he  associates  a  marked  ten- 
ally  in  simplicity  and  ease,  but  many  of  derness  and  reverence  for  all  that  is  re- 
them  are  very  hap))y  both  in  thought  ally  great  and  good.  But  many  of  the 
and  expression.  Ending  as  they  do  most  follies  that  he  satirizes  have  become  ob- 
commonly  in  a  rhymed  couplet,  they  are  solete,  and  his  works  now  deserve  to  be 
indeed  less  perfect  in  form  than  those  of.  read  chiefly  on  account  of  their  style. 
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Hall  and  Daniel  anticipated  the  smooth, 
even  flow  of  thought  and  verse  which 
distinguishes  the  poetry  of  Dryden  and 
Pope.  Their  writings  exhibit  a  remark¬ 
able  freedom  from  aflTectation  and  con¬ 
ceit,  with  a  terseness  of  expression  and 
disdain  of  unnecessary  ornament  which 
is  rarely  found  in  their  contem|X)rariea. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  in  Daniel's  works 
neatness  sometimes  becomes  didlness, 
and  want  of  ornament  renders  his  verse 
prosaic.  But  his  best  lines  are  models 
of  clear,  elegant  diction,  and  are  by  no 
means  ^'anting  in  sweetness  and  har¬ 
mony.  His  faults  are  less  evident  in  his 
epistles  and  sonnets  than  in  his  long  po¬ 
em  on  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses.  From 
one  of  the  shorter  poems  we  extract  the 
following  verses : 

“  Short-breath 'd  mortality  would  yet  extend 
That  span  of  life  so  far  forth  ns  it  may, 

And  rob  her  fate, — seek  to  hejciile  her  end 
Of  some  few  lingering  days  of  afterstay. 

That  all  her  little  all  might  not  descend 
Into  the  dark  an  unirers.-il  prey ; 

And  gire  our  labors  yet  this  pour  delight, 

That  when  our  days  do  end  they  are  not  done, 
And  though  we  die,  we  shall  not  periah  quite. 

But  live  two  lives  where  others  have  but  one.” 

We  have  reserved  to  the  close  of  this 
review  the  consideration  of  one  ]>oem, 
great — not  like  the  works  of  Shakspearo 
by  freedom  from  temporary  influence,  but 
by  its  perfect  embodiiuent  of  all  that  was 
urest,  noblest,  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
abits  of  thought  and  fueling  prevalent 
at  the  time.  In  the  “  Faerie  Queene,” 
Spenser  has  delineated  the  grace  and 
glory  of  tlie  mediuival  life  which  was  p:iss- 
mg  away,  with  a  sweetness  and  retine- 
ment  that  belong  wholly  to  the  modern 
period  which  was  then  beginning.  He 
has  employed  in  praise  of  virtue  the  fan¬ 
cy  and  imagination  which  not  a  few  of 
bis  contemporaries  used  to  hide  the  de¬ 
formity  of  vice.  While  other  poets  were 
describing  the  attributes  of  pagan  gods, 
he  sets  forth  the  excellency  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  graces.  While  they  in  their  fictions 
made  sin  lovely,  he  in  his  allegory  la¬ 
bored  to  attract  men  to  the  practice  of 
holiness,  temperance,  and  chastity.  Tiie 
object  of  the  poem  is,  in  Spenser’s  own 
words,  **  to  fashion  a  gentleman  or  noble 
person  in  virtuous  discipline.”  It  was 
intended  to  coniustof  twelve  books,  each 
of  which  was  to  portray  in  the  image  of 
a  knight  one  of  the  twelve  cardinal  vir¬ 


tues.  Six  only  of  these  books  were  fin¬ 
ished.  Through  the  whole  poem  two 
personages  move,  exalted  above  all  others 
in  station  and  merit,  interfering  some¬ 
times  to  direct,  deliver,  or  avenge  those 
who  are  below  them.  One  of  these  is 
Prince  Arthur,  in  whom  is  set  forth 
“  magnificence,”  the  virtue  which  is  the 

Iierfection  of  all  the  rest ;  the  other  is  the 
[•'aerie  Queene,  the  unseen  lady  of  his 
love,  the  object  of  his  long  laborious 
search.  By  her  the  poet  intends  glory, 
the  reward  of  virtue,  but  also,  by  a  kind 
of  setrondary  meaning,  the  Queen,  Eliza¬ 
beth  herself  The  admiration  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  w'hich  all  the  poets  of  that  time  as¬ 
sert,  is  by  none  of  them  more  enthusias¬ 
tically  expressed.  “  In  her,”  says  S|>en- 
ser : 

'  *•  In  her  the  riche*  of  all  heavenly  grace 
In  chief  degree  are  heaped  up  on  high. 

And  all  that  cImo  this  world'*  enclosure  hose 
Hath  great  orglorions  in  mortal  eye, 

(  Adorns*  the  person  oi  l»er  Miije*ty, 

That  men  beholding  »o  great  excellence 
And  rare  perfection  in  mortality, 

Do  her  adore  with  aacred  reverence 
As  th’idole  of  her  Maker'*  great  magnificence.” 

This  devotion  to  Elizabeth  was  per¬ 
haps  rendered  in  truth  not  altogether  to 
the  actual  woman,  but  in  part  also  to  an 
ideal  of  queenly  and  womanly  perfection, 
which  she  was  supposed  to  represent. 
During  the  middle  ages,  men  had  found 
such  a  pure  and  perfect  ideal  of  woman¬ 
hood  in  the  person  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  as  presented  to  them  by  the 
Church.  But,  at  the  close  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  tins  ideal  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  foremost  men  in  England,  had 
lost  its  K{)lendor.  Seeking  about  for 
something  to  supply  its  place,  they  found 
this  Queen  Eiiz:ti:Mth,  glorious  by  rea.son 
of  her  exalted  stiition  and  mental  excel¬ 
lency,  and  they  set  her  up  instead  as 
their  new  ideal  of  womanhood.  Not  a 

t)erfect  ideal  certainly,  perhaj)8  not  so 
ofty  as  that  earlier  one,  but  better,  in¬ 
finitely  better  than  none  at  all.  There 
has  been  in  England  a  time  when  men 
in  high  places  lost  all  reverence  for 
womanhood,  and  ever  since  Englishmen 
have  read  <ts  story  wdth  a  burning  shame. 
We  would  that  the  annals  of  the  liestor- 
ation  could  be  blotted  out  of  the  pages 
of  our  country’s  history. 

In  the  writings  of  the  Elizabetlian 
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poetj»,  and  particularly  in  those  of  Shak- 
apeare  and  Spenser,  we  find  the  most 
lovely  female  |>ortrait8  that  our  litera¬ 
ture  supplies.  In  the  women  whom 
they  describe 

“There  dwell*  *weet  Love  and  constant  Chastity,  ^ 

UnspotU'd  Faith  and  comely  Womanhood,  ; 

Rfgard  of  Ilonon  and  mild  Modesty;  | 

There  Virtue  rei^n*  a*  queen  in  royal  throne 

And  aiveth  laws  alone.  ’’  j 

There  is  in  them  a  sweet  unconscious- ; 
ness.  Th^  are  dignifie<I  without  the  af-  j 
fectation  of  dignity  or  the  thought  of  it.  ' 
There  is  in  them  nothing  frivolous,  but 
a  rare  largeness  and  nobility  of  character. 
They  have  strength  and  energy  without 
becoming  masculine.  Spenser’s  Brito- 
mart,  for  instance,  though  fighting  as  a 
knight  in  man’s  aniior,  never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  loses  the  modesty  and  refinement 
of  her  woman’s  nature.  Her  stren^h 
and  courage  only  increa.se  the  admiration 
th.at  her  beauty  and  gentleness  excite. 
But  of  all  the  creations  of  Spenser,  none  , 
is  fairer  than  the  character  of  Una,  an  al¬ 
most  perfect  conception  of  maidenly 
OTace  and  goodness.  In  all  the  range  of 
later  English  poetry,  we  know  nothing 
of  the  kind  that  equals  its  rare  lieauty.  j 
It  reminds  us  of  a  Madonna  by  Raphael, 
lainted  in  those  early  years  when  with  , 
lis  own  surpassing  skill  he  combined 
the  saintliness  of  Angelico. 

We  have  said  that  the  absence  of  a 
high  ideal  of  womanhood  hiis  always 
upon  man  a  degrading  influence.  And 
the  converse  of  this  is  true.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  an  ideal  contributes  most 
materially  to  the  exaltation  of  manhood. 
And  so,  as  we  might  exj)ect,  many  noble 
types  of  manhood  are  presented  to  us 
by  the  Elizabethan  writers.  The  flower  i 
of  chivalry  was  then  fading  away,  but  as 
it  faded  its  proper  fruit  appeared  in  the  j 
modern  ideal  of  the  gentleman.  All  the  ' 
virtues  of  the  gentleman  are  described 
by  Spenser  in  the  persons  of  his  faerie ' 
knighUs.  ! 

Ills  truthfulness:  ! 

“  Kni(jht«  ought  be  true,  and  truth  i*  one  in  all,  | 

Of  all  things  to  dissemble  foully  may  befall.  ”  j 

His  regard  for  right :  ! 

“  Vein  i*  the  vaunt  and  victory  unjust,  ! 

That  more  to  mighty  hands  thau  rightful  cause  ; 
doth  trust.”  I 


His  gentleness  to  the  weak  : 

“Nought  Is  more  honourable  to  a  knight, 

Ne  better  doth  beseem  brave  chivalry. 

Than  to  defend  the  ft'eble  in  their  right. 

And  wrong  redress  in  such  as  wend  awiy.” 

And  his  self-control : 

“  For  nothing  is  more  blameful  to  a  knight. 

That  court'sy  doth  os  well  a*  arm*  profess, 
Ilowever  strong  and  fortunate  in  fight. 

Than  the  reproach  of  pride  and  cruelness. 

In  vain  he  seeketh  others  to  suppress 

Who  hath  not  learned  himself  ^st  to  subdue,  ” 

As  the  poets  of  this  time  reverenced 
in  their  Queen  the  ideal  of  womanhood, 
so  in  one  stainless  knight  they  had  ever 
before  them  the  living  embodiment  of  all 
manly  excellence.  In  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
the  poet,  scholar,  soldier,  courtier,  states¬ 
man,  they  found  the  pattern  of  all  vir¬ 
tues,  the  nearest  possible  approach  to 
moral,  menbil,  and  physical  perfection. 
In  him,  while  he  lived,  his  friends,  nei¬ 
ther  mean  nor  few,  found 

“  A  »weet  attractive  kind  of  grace, 

A  full  assurance  given  by  looks, 
Contiumtl  comfort  in  a  face. 

The  lineaments  of  gospel  book. ." 

In  him,  after  his  death,  they  mourned 

“A  spotless  friend,  a  matchless  man,  whose  vir¬ 
tue  ever  shined. 

Declaring  in  his  thoughts,  his  life,  and  what 
he  writ. 

Highest  conceits,  longest  foresighti,  and  deep¬ 
est  works  of  wit.” 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  from  the  story 
even  of  an  age  so  rich  in  men  of  lofty 
and  varied  powers,  we  single  out  and 
linger  long  and  lovingly  upon  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


Cbsmbers’s  Journal. 

ARCHITECTURE  OF  BIRDS. 

Ik  we  desire  to  look  upon  something 
which  the  first  inhabitants  of  our  planet 
saw  exiictly  as  it  is  to-day,  we  have  only 
to  stand  before  a  bird’s  nest.  Your  bird  ' 
is  no  innovator;  be  laid  down  the  plan 
of  his  dwelling  at  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and,  while  everything  around  him 
has  been  changing,  assuming  new  forms, 
yielding  to  the  influence  of  fashion,  has 
remain^  content  with  his  primitive  ar¬ 
chitecture  ever  since.  He  calculates  the 
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nnmber,  and  considers  the  necessities  of  earth  beneath,  and  selecting  for  his  qnar- 
his  family,  and  with  unerring  sagacity  ters  the  least-frequented,  descends,  skims 
provides  for  them  all.  He  imitates  none  into  some  lofty  cave,  and  there  builds 
of  his  neighbors,  and  his  neighbors,  in  his  procreant  cradle.  In  this  way  he 
their  turn,  display  no  inclination  to  imi-  hopes  to  elude  observation.  Flattering 
tate  him.  There  is  in  our  niral  districts  himself  that  his  whereabouts  will  remain 
a  tradition  of  a  farmer’s  daughter,  who,  undiscovered,  he  darts  away  with  his 
having  observed  her  mother  winnow  at  wife  to  their  favorite  element,  the  ocean, 
a  certain  barn-door,  stuck  to  the  same  where  it  breaks  upon  solitary  shores,  and 
locality  through  life,  without  the  slight-  flying  along  its  crested  surges,  gathers 
est  reference  to  the  quarter  from  whence  from  amid  the  foam  and  spray  the  mate- 
the  wind  blew.  So  exactly  is  it  with  rials  of  its  dwelling,  the  nature  of  which 
the  bird.  He  cares  for  nothing  but  his  still  remains  unknown.  Whatever  it 
own  ideas  of  comfort,  convenience,  suit-  may  be,  it  forms  a  delicate  bassinet  in 
ability — whether  the  original  type  of  his  which  to  deposit  its  eggs  and  rear  its 
mansion  necessitated  its  being  built  on  young.  Less  white  than  alabaster,  the 
the  summit  of  a  rock  or  a  tree,  under  the  nest  of  the  sea-swallow  is  of  a  light  color, 
eaves  of  a  house,  or  in  the  thick  foliage  and  8emi-transparent,odoriferous  in  smell, 
of  a  bush,  in  the  crevice  of  a  cliff,  or  amid  glutinous,  and  rather  sweet  to  the  taste, 
the  rustling  grass  of  a  meadow.  liows  of  these  little  bowls,  which  look 

To  study  the  habitations  of  birds,  is  like  so  many  vessels  of  porcelain,  run 
to  traverse  the  whole  extent  of  man’s  along  the  rocky  walls  of  caverns,  and  are 
universal  habitation,  through  every  zone  filled  with  eggs  thickly  bedropped  with 
from  the  equator  to  the  polar  circle :  spots  of  celestial  blue.  To  the  ))eople  of 
from  the  tops  of  the  highest  ranges  the  Flowery  Land,  these  nests  are  a  deli- 
amid  unscalable  crags  and  snows,  to  the  cacy,  which,  when  of  the  best  quality, 
sedgy  margin  of  the  sea,  and  the  mossy  are  weighed  in  the  market  against  gold, 
banks  of  streams.  Wherever  the  air  is  What,  however,  renders  some  nests  l)et- 
fanned  by  a  wing — wherever  eggs  are  ter  than  others  is  uncertain ;  it  may  be 
deposited — wherever  little  bills  are  open-  that  in  parts  of  the  ocean  the  ingredient 
ed  almost  hourly  for  food — wherever  the  which  imparts  the  most  delicate  flavor 
hen  sits,  and  the  male  bird  roves  and  to  the  substance  is  not  to  be  found ;  or 
toils  to  support  her — wherever,  from  else,  on  shore,  the  flowers  that  supply 
bong^  or  twig,  he  pours  music  into  the  the  perfume  are  too  few,  so  that  the 
woods,  to  cheer  his  helpmate  during  her  swallow  is  comjielled  to  have  recourse  to 
labor  of  love,  there  is  poetry ;  whether,  blossoms  of  inferior  sweetness, 
as  on  the  lofty  surface  of  Danger  Island,  From  the  mouth  of  the  swallow’s  cave, 
or  amid  the  flowery  bogs  ,of  the  Orinoco,  you  may  sometimes,  from  a  long  dis- 
the  airy  artisan  works  in  solitude,  or  on  tance,  discern  another  and  very  different 
village  roof  and  church  spire,  clings  to  specimen  of  ornithological  building.  This 
the  vicinity  of  man.  Naturalists  gp^vely  is  a  mound,  sometimes  sixty  or  seventy 
inform  ns  that  birds  are  bi|>eds  like  our-  feet  in  length,  almost  as  much  in  diame- 
selves,  which  in  some  cases  may  be  ter,  and  about  six  feet  high.  This  also 
thought  to  account  for  their  fondness  for  is  a  nest,  or  rather  a  city  of  nests,  for  it 
our  society,  as  with  the  sparrow,  the  is  constructed  so  as  to  receive  a  whole 
swallow,  the  redbreast,  and  the  martin ;  republic  of  birds,  who,  as  in  a  well- 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  several  members  ordered  state,  have  all  their  separate 
of  this  numerous  family,  though  they  dwellings,  with  streets,  highways,  corn- 
boast  of  no  more  legs  than  we,  make  mon  chambers,  breeding  apartments,  and 
careful  use  of  those  they  have  to  keep  so  on.  In  some,  therefore,  you  find  cal- 
out  of  our  way.  Even  among  the  swal-  low  citizens,  or  fledglings,  or  eggs,  or 
low  tribe,  there  is  one  remarkable  branch  the  grave  parents  of  the  state,  discussing 
which  abjures  the  man-loving  qualities  or  meditating  upon  its  common  interests, 
of  his  congeners — we  mean  the  sea-swal-  Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  a  sec- 
low  of  the  Twelve  Thousand  Islands,  tion  of  such  a  bird-mound,  with  its  vari- 
which  in  breeding-time  mounts  high  into  ous  cells  and  compartments  laid  open  to 
the  air,  takes  a  scrutinizing  survey  of  the  tlie  view.  ' 
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,  From  this  cyclopean  style  of  architect- 1 
ure,  the  distance  is  prodigious  to  the  , 
house  of  the  tailor-bird,  which  selects  for 
its  habitation  the  inside  of  a  leaf,  and 
with  its  bill  and  claws,  sews  its  house  to 
it.  It  takes  a  iilaiuent  of  tine  grass,  and 
steadying  the  leaf  with  one  of  its  feet,  | 
uses  its  bill  for  a  needle,  or  r.ither  for  a 
borer ;  then  having  made  a  little  hole,  it  | 
introduces  the  grassy  filament  into  the  I 
edge  of  the  leaf,  and  afterwards  doing  as 
much  for  the  other  edge,  weaves  between 
both  asort  of  herring-bone  netting,  strong 
enough  to  support  its  nest  W ithin  this 
net  it  immediately  begins  building  until 
it  has  wrought  a  small  soil  purse,  suffi¬ 
ciently  capacious  to  contain  the  female 
and  her  eggs.  The  habitation  being  oom- 
leted,  she  enters  tail  foremost,  leaving 
er  little  head  and  bill  visible  at  the  top  i 
of  the  |)ur8e,  situated  directly  under  tlie  j 
leafs  stem,  and  forthwith  commences  her  ; 
maternal  duties.  Now  begins  the  busi-  | 
ness  of  the  male,  which  files  backwards  i 
and  forwai'ds  in  search  of  such  delicacies  j 
as  his  lady  loves ;  and  having  been  sue-  j 
cessful,  approaches  the  leaf,  and  with 
true  marital  tenderness,  puts  them  gent¬ 
ly  into  the  female  mouth,  lie  then  seats 
himself  u|>on  a  branch  overhead,  and 
watching  his  helpmate  as  she  swings  to 
and  fro  in  her  airy  couch,  twitters  or 
sings  incessantly  to  keep  up  her  spirits. 

Among  us,  the  most  accomplished 
bird-architect  is  the  wren,  which,  in  coin- 


willing  to  accumulate  all  her  gifts  on  one 
of  her  children,  nature  has  left  the  roiteUt 
quite  without  the  power  of  charming 
IVladame  Wren  by  his  voice,  a  fact 
to  which  Sbakspeare  alludes  where  be 
says : 

“  The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  hr  day. 
When  every  goose  is  rai-kling,  would  te  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 

But  this  unmusical  character  does  not 
belong  to  all  the  varieties  of  the  wren, 
since  there  is  one  kind  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  songster.  With  respect  to 
external  appearance,  there  are  few  north¬ 
ern  birds  more  favored  than  the  golden- 
crested  wren,  the  feathers  of  whose  crest, 

,  as  they  glance  and  quiver,  look  like  sprays 
'  of  burnished  gold  in  the  sunbeams.  The 
W'ar  recently  declared  against  these  little 
{>eople  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  cruel.  Sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  gardener’s  enemies,  they 
have  been  hunted  down  without  pity  or 
remorse  ;  whereas,  instead  of  destroying 
the  fruit,  they  only  eat  the  insects  which 
do  really  destroy  it,  and  should  therefore 
be  esteemed  as  little  winged  scavengers, 
who  clear  aw’ay  from  gardens  very  much 
that  is  pernicioua  If  we  understood 
our  own  interest,  we  should  look  ujMn 
our  diminutive  ally,  not  exceeding  two 
I  drachms  in  weight,  much  as  the  Turks 
[  do  upon  the  stork,  which  they  reverence 
I  for  its  filial  piety.  If  contempt  can  dwell 
within  breasts  so  small,  the  wren  must 


pliment  to  his  building  powers,  is  by  our  ; 
neighbors  called  the  m/efe/,  or  little  king;  | 
and  certainly  no  hing  has  a  more  com¬ 
fortable  dwelling.  The  most  fiexible  t 
grass  roots,  the  finest  grass,  the  softest  i 
moss,  the  most  delicate  down  from  its  j 
own  breast,  constitute  the  materials  of 
this  beautiful  structure,  which  forms  a , 
perfect  sphere  of  dark  emerald  green,  j 
This  edifice  has  two  doors,  one  at  which 
the  little  king  or  queen  enters,  the  other 
through  which  it  emerges  when  it  desires 
to  stretch  its  wings  or  plume  its  feathers. 
When  at  home,  the  point  of  the  bill  and 
the  tip  of  the  t^  are  visible  at  the  oppo-  ! 
site  entrances,  while  the  vaulted  roof  pro¬ 
tects  it  from  raindrops,  and  assists  in 
concentrating  the  heat  by  which  the  re¬ 
gal  fledglings  ai'e  hatched.  The  builder 
of  St.  Paul’s,  when  projecting  his  mag¬ 
nificent  dome,  may  have  taken  a  hint 
from  bis  ancestors,  the  wrens.  But  un- 


surely  feel  it  for  the  stone  curlew,  which, 
too  ignorant  or  too  lazy  to  build  a  nest 
at  all,  lays  its  eggs  on  the  bare  ground, 
where  they  are  crushed  by  Hodge’s  foot, 
or  by  the  plough. 

The  coujitry  people  in  France  love  the 
song  of  the  wren,  which  is  most  agreea¬ 
ble  m  the  month  of  May,  that  being  the 
breeding-season.  In  many  French  pro¬ 
vinces,  the  rustics  entertain  so  great  a 
respect  for  the  rmUlet,  that  they  not  only 
abstain  from  injuring  it,  but  will  not  so 
much  as  touch  its  nest,  built  sometimes 
against  the  sides  of  their  bouses  or  sta¬ 
bles,  though  generally  a  tliick  bush  or 
full-foliaged  tiee  is  preferred.  Like  near¬ 
ly  all  other  birds,  the  wren  takes  a  fancy 
to  some  particular  locality,  where  it  will 
construct  its  habitation,  in  spite  of  dan¬ 
gers  and  difficulties.  Its  eggs,  from  ten 
I  to  twelve  in  number,  are  about  the  size 
I  of  peas,  and  when  they  are  hatched,  it 
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becomes  so  fierce  and  pngnacions,  that  it 
will  attack  large  birds,  and  put  them  to 
flight  by  the  punctures  of  its  sharp  bill. 
It  is  the  smallest  of  European  birds,  and 
holds,  therefore,  with  us  the  place  which 
tlie  humming-bird  occupies  in  Asia  and 
America.  Thisdiminutive creature, which 
is  as  ingenious  as  it  is  aflectionate,  forms 
its  tiny  nest  with  cotton  or  fine  silky 
filaments,  which  it  twines  and  arranges 
so  as  to  afford  the  softest  conceivable 
couch  for  its  eggs,  which  never  exceed 
two  in  number,  and  resemble  small  white 
beads,  dotteil  with  bright  yellow.  The 
young,  when  they  first  emerge  from  the 
shell,  are  little  larger  than  flies,  and  per¬ 
fectly  naked,  though  a  fine  down  soon 
appears  ni>on  the  skin,  which  gradually 
ripens  into  feathers  so  brilliant  and  daz- 
xling  in  color  as  not  to  be  exceeded  by 
the  rarest  gems,  or  even  by  the  tints  of 
the  rainbow'.  So  great,  in  fact,  is  the 
beauty  of  these  birds,  that  the  ladies  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  abound  sus- 
]>end  them  instead  of  diamonds  as  drops 
to  their  ear-rings. 

Tiny  as  the  humming-bird  is,  neither 
the  eagle  nor  the  condor  exceeds  it  in 
love  for  its  young.  A  French  missiona- 
ry,  during  his  residence  in  Surinam,  took 
a  humming-bird's  nest  in  w'hich  the 
young  were  just  hatched,  and  placed  it 
on  the  sill  of  an  open  window  in  a  cage. 
The  parents,  as  he  conjectured,  followed 
their  young,  and  brought  them  food,  the 
male  and  female  by  turns,  which  they 
introduced  between  the  bars  ol  the  cage. 
At  length,  finding  that  no  attempt  w'as 
made  to  harm  them,  they  grew  fond  of  * 
the  place,  and  perching  upon  the  top  of 
the  cage,  or  flying  about  the  room,  re-  j 
W’arded  the  worthy  priest  by  their  music 
for  the  delicate  tare  he  soon  learned  to  I 
provide  for  them.  This  was  a  sort  of' 
soft  paste  made  of  biscuit,  Spanish  wine,  | 
and  sugar,  and  nearly  transparent  Over  I 
this  they  passed  their  long  tongues,  and 
when  they  had  satisfied  their  hanger, 
either  fell  asleep  or  burst  forth  into  song. 
Familiarity,  if  it  did  not  in  their  case 
breed  contempt,  at  least  banished  all  ap-  I 
prehension,  for  they  alighted  on  the ' 
priest's  head,  or  perched  on  his  finger,  j 
where  their  long  rainbow-like  tails  floated  ' 
like  little  ribbons  in  the  ur.  But  all 
earthly  pleasures  have  an  end ;  a  rat  ate 
up  the  humming-birds,  nest  and  all,  and 


left  the  poor  missionary  to  seek  for  new 
companions. 

Down  among  the  coral-reefs  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  you  meet  with  other 
bird-structures,  which  in  their  way  de¬ 
serve  equal  attention.  Here  the  sea- 
eagles  build  their  nests,  always,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  in  the  same  islet,  and,  if  their  be  such 
a  convenience,  on  the  same  tree.  On  a 
small  wild  flat  in  the  ocean,  too  confined 
to  allure  inhabitants,  and  apparently  too 
arid  for  vegetation,  there  g^w  neverthe¬ 
less  one  tree,  on  w'hich  a  pair  of  fishing- 
eagles  erected  their  dwelling.  There 
these  lords  of  the  waves,  contemplating 
their  vast  empire,  sat  aloft  in  their  eyrie, 
male  and  female,  looking  at  their  eggs, 
and  dreaming  of  the  future.  Our  readers 
will  remember  the  Haven’s  oak,  which 
the  woodman,  whose  brow  like  a  pent¬ 
house  hung  over  his  eyes,  felled  and 
floated  down  the  course  of  the  river. 
So  it  was  with  the  tree  of  the  fishing- 
eagles  ;  some  savage  applied  his  axe  to 
the  stem,  and  down  it  came,  though,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  not  while  the  young 
eagles  were  in  the  nest,  for  the  mother 
did  not  break  her  heart,  neither  did  the 
father  follow  the  timber  w'ith  vindictive 
pertinacity.  On  the  contrary,  having 
consulted  his  helpmate,  he  took  up  his 
lodgings  in  a  bush,  and  there  provided 
as  well  as  he  could  for  the  support  and 
comfortof  his  heirs  and  successors.  There 
might  be  tall  trees  at  no  great  distance, 
there  might  also  be  islands  larger  and 
prettier ;  but  he  was  bom  on  this  sandy 
flat ;  he  therefore  loved  it,  and  stuck  to 
it,  and  had  it  not  provided  him  with  a 
bush,  he  would  have  built  his  nest  on 
the  sand.  Such,  over  sotne  creatures,  is 
the  power  of  locality.  The  higher  the 
nature,  the  more  extensive  become  the 
sympathies,  so  that  to  some  it  is  enough 
if  they  can  rest  anywhere  on  this  globe. 
They  love  the  planet  in  general,  but 
would  like,  if  they  could,  to  make  a  coun¬ 
try  excursion  from  it  to  Jupiter,  Sirius, 
or  Canopus  just  by  way  of  exercising 
their  wings. 

We  have  seen  the  humming-bird  build¬ 
ing  in  a  little  garden  shrub,  the  tailor- 
bird  in  the  folds  of  a  leaf;  but  there  is 
one  of  their  family  which  selects  a  far  more 
extraordinary  situation,  in  order  to  place 
its  young  beyond  the  reach  of  vermin. 
Selecting  the  tallest  tree  within  the  range 
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of  it*  experience,  it  weave*  for  itself  a  sort ' 
of  long  pouch  with  a  narrow  neck,  and 
suspends  it  to  the  point  of  a  bare  twig 
some  sixtyor  seventy  feetfrom  the  ground. 
There  in  its  pensile  habit.ntion,  it  lays  it* 
eggs,  warms  them  into  life,  and  when  the 
callow  brood  begin  to  open  their  bills, 
feeds  them  fifty  or  sixty  times  in  the  day 
with  such  dainties  as  their  constitutions 
require.  This  bird  is  the  Aplonia  metal- 
lica,  about  the  size  of  a  starling,  with 
plumage  of  a  dark  glossy  green,  inter¬ 
fused  with  purple,  w  hich  gives  forth  as 
it  flies  bright  metallic  reflections.  The 
aplonis  is  gregarious,  like  man,  since  it 
loves  to  build  its  nest  in  the  close  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  other  creatures  of  its  own 
species,  so  that  you  may  often  behold 
fifty  nests  on  the  same  tree,  waving  and 
balancing  in  the  air.  On  the  plain  be¬ 
neath,  the  aplonis  sees  from  its  nest  the 
long-necked  emu  flying  like  the  wind  be¬ 
fore  the  hunter,  immense  flights  of  white 

fageons,  or  the  shy  and  active  bower- 
nrd  constructing  its  palace,  four  feet 
long  by  almo.sttwo  feet  in  height,  where  it 
eats  berries  with  its  harem,  brings  up  its 
offspring,  and  darting  hither  and  thither 
before  the  savage,  seeks  to  allure  him 
away  from  its  home.  All  the  shrubs,  and 
vines,  and  low  thickets  in  the  vicinity 
are  haunted  by  perroquets  no  larger  than 
sparrows,  whose  plumage,  gorgeous  as 
the  brightest  flowers,  may  be  said  to  light 
up  the  woods. 

The  only  European  bird  that  builds  a 
pensile  nest  is  one  of  the  family  that  we  | 
familiarly  denominate  tom-tits.  This  lilli- 
putian  architect  is  as  choice  in  his  mate¬ 
rials  as  he  is  skilful  in  the  airangement  of 
them — his  bases,  bis  arches,  bis  metopes, 
and  architraves  consist  of  cobwebs,  the 
finest  mosses,  the  most  silky  grasses, 
which  are  woven,  and  twisted,  and  mat¬ 
ted  together,  so  as  to  defy  the  drenching  , 
of  the  most  pitiless  storms,  while  within, 
his  wife  and  little  ones  recline  on  beds  of' 
down  as  soft  as  the  breast  of  a  swan. 
Scarcely  less  genius  b  displayed  by  the 
magpie,  which,  having  constructed  its 
dwelling  with  extraordinary  care,  covers 
it  with  a  sheath  of  thorns,  which,  brist¬ 
ling  all  round  like  quills  upon  the  fretful . 
porcupine,  effectually  defend  it  from  the 
approach  of  insidious  enemies.  The  por- 1 
tal  to  this  airy  palace  is  at  a  little  distance  i 
scarcely  visible ;  but  if  you  diligently  | 


observe,  you  will  perceive  the  magpie  dart 
swiftly  between  the  thorns,  and  disappear 
beneath  his  formidable  cheraux  de  /rue. 
To  this  stronghold  he  sometimes  carries 
his  strange  thefts — hi*  gold  and  silver 
coins,  his  spoons,  his  sugar-tongs,  and 
any  other  bright  article  that  strikes  bb ' 
fancy.  Birds  of  the  dove  kind  are  prover¬ 
bial  for  the  slovenly  style  in  which  they 
provide  for  their  families.  Putting  to¬ 
gether  a  few  sticks,  which  form  a  sort  of 
rack  to  support  their  eggs,  they  think 
they  have  done  enough  for  posterity,  and 
forthwith  lay  without  scruple  upon  this 
frail  cradle.  It  may  be  fairly  conjectured 
that  they  say  to  themselves:  “  If  man  will 
eat  my  eggs,  my  youn^  ones,  and  me,  upon 
him  be  the  charge  of  seeing  that  I  have 
decent  accommo^lation.”  In  the  .same 
spirit  act  all  the  barn-door  fowls,  hardly 
taking  the  trouble  to  find  a  soft  place  for 
their  eggs,  but  laying  anywhere,  like  the 
stone  curlew.  This  reckless  depravity  of 
the  maternal  instinct  has  generally  l^n 
attributed  to  the  ostrich  as  well  as  to  the 
domestic  hen — but  unjustly.  She  lays, 
it  is  true,  her  eggs  in  the  sand,  but  not 
without  knowing  where  she  puts  them, 
and  not  without  vbitiug  the  same  spot 
daily  to  lay  a  new  egg,  till,  as  the  French 
say,  she  has  finbhed  her  ponte.  If  the 
case  were  otherwise,  how  could  we  ac¬ 
count  for  finding  all  her  eggs  together  T 
Nature  has  informed  her,  that  in  those 
warm  latitudes  in  which  she  shakes  her 
feathers,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  her 
to  squat  uix>n  her  eggs,  which  the  solar 
heat  amply  suffices  to  hatch ;  indeed,  so 
scorching  is  the  sand  of  the  desert,  that 
if  she  did  not  lay  her  family  hopes  toler¬ 
ably  deep,  her  eggs  would  be  roasted 
instead  of  hatched.  To  the  superfijbl 
observation  of  man,  vhe  surfitce  of  the 
desert  looks  all  alike — smooth,  undula¬ 
ting,  or  blown  up  into  hillocks ;  but  the 
ostrich’s  practiced  eye  is  able  to  detect 
the  minutest  elevations  in  the  arenaceous 
plain,  so  that  she  can  go  straight  to  the 
spot  where  her  first  egg  has  been  left,  to 
deposit  a  second  and  a  third  close  to  it. 
Indeed,  the  Arabs,  who  habitually  trav¬ 
erse  the  waste,  sometimes  rival  her  in 
keenness  of  perception,  and  take  forth 
her  treasures,  while  in  maternal  couti- 
denoe  she  is  scouring  hither  and  thither  in 
search  of  food. 

To  many  others  among  the  inferior 
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animal8,  man  deals  forth  his  unthinking 
reproaches.  To  the  cuckoo,  for  example, 
he  objects  to  her  habit  of  obtruding  her 
egg  or  eggs  into  other  people’s  premises, 
and  leaving  them  there  to  be  hatched  by 
sparrow,  wry-neck,  or  starling,  as  the 
case  may  be.  But  while  beaniig  thus 
hard  upon  the  cuckoo,  he  forgets  the 
terrible  curse,  under  which,  like  another 
Cun,  she  walks  about  the  earth,  urged 
forwai'ds  by  some  resistless  impulse, 
and  condemned  to  the  eternal  repetition 
of  two  analogous  notes — cuckoo,  cuckoo. 
What  do  those  syllables  mean?  The 
Abbe  de  Nemours,  who  devoted  twenty 
years  to  the  language  of  birds,  or  one  of 
the  original  doctors  of  the  Hellenic  my¬ 
thology,  might  perhaps  have  explained, 
but  has  not ;  so  we  must  be  content  to 
regard  as  a  mystery  the  secret  of  the 
cuckoo,  which  in  some  respects  resem¬ 
bles  those  antes  danuiM  which  dy  for  ever 
over  the  Black  Sea,  according  to  incon¬ 
siderate  tradition,  for  if  they  never  paus¬ 
ed  to  build  nests  or  lay  eggs,  it  must 
have  been  all  over  with  them  long  before 
this  time.  The  cuckoo  has  some  odd 
tricks  which  have  seldom  been  noted — 
for  instance,  she  seems  to  find  out  some 
small  bird’s  nest,  say,  in  a  bole  in  the 
wall,  too  small  by  far  for  her  to  enter. 
In  this  case,  she  squats  upon  the  ground, 
lays  her  egg,  and  Uien,  with  bill  or  claws, 
takes  it  up,  and  pokes  it  into  the  hole, 
after  which  she  dies  away,  shrieking  her 
awf  ully-monotonous  song.  In  a  forest  in 
France,  we  used  day  after  day  to  watch 
this  smoky  blue  ti-aveler,  as,  in  the  dawn 
of  a  summer's  morning,  she  dew  across 
the  leafy  glades,  or  down  the  glens,  rest¬ 
ing  her  weary  feet  for  a  moment  on  some 
giant  bough,  and  then  shooting  away 
through  the  soft  green  light,  repeating 
her  strange  and  ominous  cry.  What  is 
the  original  country  of  the  cuckoo  T  Has 
she  any  original  country  t  Or  is  she  not 
one  of  those  wretched  cosmopolites  who 
know  no  attachment  to  any  hallowed 
spot,  no  love  or  knowledge  of  parents, 
having  been  brought  up  by  strangers, 
who  regarded  her  from  her  biith  as  an 
ugly  changeling,  thrust  by  some  evil  spirit 
into  their  nest  1  Surely  the  cuckoo  is  to 
'be  pitied,  since  she  knows  no  home,  has 
never  seen  a  hearth,  or  experienced  the 
soft  care  of  fabricating  a  nest  or  hatching 
an  egg. 
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DANTE. 

Dante  was  born  in  Florence  on  the 
14th  May,  1260.  On  the  14th  May,  1866, 
Italy,  for  the  drst  time,  celebrate<l  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  acclaiming  him 
the  precursor  of  her  resurrection,  while 
the  latest  descendants  of  the  Florentines 
who  so  illtreated  him  sought  how  best  to 
atone  for  the  injustice  of  their  ancestors. 
The  attitude  of  the  statue  erected  in  the 
Piazza  of  Santa  Croce  does  not  certainly 
impress  one  with  the  idea  of  an  appeased 
spirit.  The  scornful  gesture  of  the  exile, 
his  eye  dxed  on  Florence,  reminds  us  of 
the  writer  of  the  letter  of  the  diet  March, 
1811,  headed,  “Dante  Alighieri,  Flor¬ 
entine,  unjustly  exiled,  to  the  infamous 
Florentines  who  dwell  in  the  city,” 
containing  the  following  sentence : — “  O 
vainest  among  Tuscans,  by  nature  and 
by  custom  stolid.  O  miserable  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Fiesolians !  O  modern  Car- 
I  thaginian  barbarians !” 
j  If  report  speak  truly,  it  was  the  line — 

O  aerrile  Italy,  of  woe  the  home  1 

I  that  inspired  the  sculptor  Pazzi’s  hand ; 
and  the  apostrophe  comes  not  amiss  from 
Dante’s  lips  at  a  moment  when  the  na¬ 
tional  sentiment  is  offended  by  the  nego- 
:  tiations  entered  into  between  the  Pope 
and  the  Italian  Government  Dante,  who 
digs  a  deep  narrow  red-hot  hole  in  hell, 

^  and  thrusts  down,  headforemost,  one  on 
the  top  of  the  other,  the  successors  of 
i  St  Peter — Dante,  who  sorrowfully  ex¬ 
claims,  “  Ah,  Constantine  I  how  many 
I  ills  were  caused,  not  by  thy  conversion, 

'  but  by  that  dower  which  from  thee  the 
i  first  nch  Father  took” — Dante,  who  rep- 
'  resents  St  Peter  as  losing  patience  in 
i  the  serene  spheres  of  Paradise,  and  while 
I  the  heavens  were  eclipsed,  even  as  when 
Christ  suffered  on  the  cross,  venting  his 
I  magnanimous  ire  in  the  following  invec- 
I  tive :  “  Those  who  usurp  my  place,  my 
I  place,  my  place,  which,  in  the  presence  of 
:  God’s  Son,  is  void,  have  made  a  sewer  of 

!  my  cemetery . The  bride  of 

I  Christ  was  not  fed  with  my  blood,  with 
I  that  of  Linns  and  of  Cletus,  that  she  might 

i  serve  to  purchase  gold . It 

I  was  not  OUT  intention  that  a  portion  of  the 
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Chrwfian  people  should  be  seated  on  the 
rijifht  hand  of  our  successors  and  Ji  |>ortion 
on  the  left ;  nor  that  the  Keys  which  were 
committed  to  me  should  serve  as  signs 
on  the  banners  of  those  who  combat  the 
baptized  ;  nor  that  I  should  stand  as  sig¬ 
net  seal  for  venal,  lying  privileges,  tlie 
thought  of  which  often  makes  me  blush 
and  burn.  In  the  dre.ssof  shepherds  we 
see  rapacious  w’olves  roarning  over  all 
the  p.astures.  O  arm  of  Go<l,  why  tar- 
riest  thou  still  V' — Dante,  could  he  now 
behold  the  most  splendid  conquests  of 
progress  sacrificed  to  the  Pope,  would 
assuredly  repeat — 

O  Berrllc  Italy,  of  woe  the  home ! 

The  ceaseless  war  he  w'aged  against  the 
Papacy  in  his  poem,  and  in  his  minor 
works  throughout  the  chequered  vicis.si- 
tudes  of  his  life,  forms  one  of  his  chief 
titles  to  the  gratitude  of  Italians ;  but  it 
was  ignored  by  the  directors  of  the  sixth 
centenary  festival,  who  honored  iii  him 
the  father  and  prophet  of  Italian  unity. 

Dante  having  exhausted  his  researches 
into  all  the  dialects  of  the  peninsula,  cre¬ 
ated  at  one  stroke  the  Italian  language, 
brought  it  forth  as  Michel  Angelo  his 
statues,  sculpturing  theta  at  once  in  mar¬ 
ble.  The  Italian  of  the  Divine  Contedy,  the 
17/a  Nuova,  the  Convito,  is,  with  very 
slight  modifications,  the  same  as  we  write 
an<l  speak  at  the  present  day;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that,  as  long  as  Dante 
remained  the  inspirer  and  guide  of  Italian 
intellect,  Italy  never  knew  an  inglorious 
moment ;  whereas  she  has  rapidly  de- 
clinetl  every  time  that,  forgetting  Dante, 
she  has  taken  Petrarch  as  her  model. 
Creator  of  her  language  and  founder  of 
her  literature,  Dante  gave  to  Italy  both 
woril  and  thought,  added  intellectual  in¬ 
dividuality  of  race  and  soil,  and  hence  is 
fairly  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  )>ossibility  of  an  Italian  na¬ 
tion,  of  an  Italian  autonomy  ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  as  prophet  nor  father  ot  the  present 
Italian  unity,  of  which  he  never  dreamed. 
As  a  )»olitician,  in  common  with  the  juris¬ 
consults  of  his  time,  he  shared  the  belief 
in  the  resuiTection  of  the  Uoman  Empire, 
desired  the  predominance  of  Home  over 
Italy,  and  of  Italy  over  the  rest  of  the 
world,  under  a  German  emperor. 

lien'll  in  the  thirteenth  century,  he  died 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth,  and 


his  grand  individuality  is  reflected  in  the 
errors,  defects,  pa.ssions,  and  virtues  of 
his  time,  lie  stands  at  the  head  of  mod¬ 
em  civilization  as  Homer  stands  at  the 
head  of  ancient.  He  did  much  to  recall 
men's  minds  to  real  and  terrestrial  life  at  a 
time  when  they  were  exculsively  absorbed 
in  celestial  contemplations,  influenced  by 
their  fears  th.at  the  end  of  the  world, 
predicted  for  centuries,  was  at  hand. 

A  mundane  atmosphere  encircles  even 
the  saints  and  blessed  ones  of  Dante's 
Paradise;  the  damned  in  hell  do  not 
envy  the  elect  in  the  celestial  kingdom  ; 
they  yearn  for  the  bright  sunshine,  for 
natural  beauties,  for  busy  life,  for  cities ; 
they  are  interested  in  passing  events,  in 
the  fate  of  their  party  ;*  all  the  passions 
that  stirred  them  in  life  have  power  to  stir 
them  still.  Society,  thanks  to  Dante, 
emerged  from  the  chrysalis  in  which  the 
prolific  barbarity  of  the  Middle  Ages  had 
enveloped  it,  to  soar  on  the  wings  of  the 
genius  of  a  new  European  epoch. 

He  has  had  hundreds  of  commentators 
and  interpreters,  each  explaining  his 
meaning  as  best  suited  their  own  peculiar 
views.  Benvenuto  da  I  mola  and  Landino 
regard  him  as  an  artificer  of  symbols  and 
allegories ;  Rossetti  as  a  freemason  and 
a  Luther ;  Foscolo  as  a  Ghibelline  and 
apostolic  missionary ;  Balbo  as  a  Guelph ; 
Ozanam  as  an  orthodox  Roman  Catholic ; 
Mazzini  as  the  Paul  of  Italian  unity  ;  the 
Florentines  and  the  deputies  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  communes  present  at  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tenary  festival,  as  a  Count  Cavour.  Ex¬ 
clusively  he  was  none  of  these.  He  was 
the  man  of  his  age,  the  grandest  individ- 
ualtyof  the  heroic  times  of  individualism. 
He  loved  tenderly,  he  hated  implacably, 
he  was  relentless  in  his  vengeance ;  he 
thought  much,  wrought  much,  and  suf¬ 
fered  more  than  all.  The  plaster  cast 
handed  down  to  us  as  the  one  taken  from 
his  austere  face  after  death  impresses  us 
with  the  feeling  that  that  lace  never 
smiled.  This  cast,  be<iueathed  by  the 


*  Take,  for  instance,  the  reply  of  Farinata,  the 
Ghibelline,  when  Dante,  in  answer  to  his  taunt 
“  that  he  had  twice  banished  his  ancestors  from 
Florence,”  reminded  him  that  “they  returned 
each  time,”  “an  art  which  the  Ghilicllines  had  not 
learned.”  Up  to  his  waist  in  hottest  tire  “that 
magnanimous  one  changed  nut  his  look,  nor 
stiiivd  his  neck,  nor  bent  his  form,  but  continued : 
The /Uct  that  they  teamed  that  art  so  baJty  tormente 
me  Moret/um  this  jiery  bed.” 
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Marquis  Torrigiani  to  the  Rojal  Gallery  of 
Florence,  has,  by  the  Commission  chosen 
to  examine  the  remains  of  Dante  fouml 
in  liavenna,  been  compared  with  the 
skull ;  and,  in  their  report  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  they  pronounce 
the  frontal,  eye,  and  nasal  bones  to  be 
identical  with  the  impression  left  in  the 
plaster,  making  due  allowance  for  the 
flesh  that  covered  them. 

In  his  youth,  an  hour  of  hope,  of  hap¬ 
piness,  of  illusion,  was  votichsafed  to  him 
in  the  love  of  Beatrice  Portinari,  in  the 
friendship  of  Guido  Cavalcanti,  and  Lapo 
Gianni.  “  Who  wished  to  know  love,” 
he  writes,  “  might  have  learned  it  by 
watching  the  tremor  of  my  eyes.  .  .  . 
When  she  ap|>eared  in  any  place,  no 
enemy  remained  to  me  ;  indeed,  a  thrill 
of  charity  pervaded  my  whole  frame, 
causing  me  to  forgive  all  who  had  ofli’end- 
ed  me  ;  and  to  whoever  asked  me  any 
question,  my  only  answer  was  love — my 
countenance  clothed  with  humility.” 

Guido,  I  would  that  Lapo,  thou,  and  I 
Vere  taken  as  hy  magic. 

And  put  on  board  a  veaael,  which,  in  all  wind*, 
8]ied  hy  our  wills  alone,  should  ride  the  sea, 

8o  that  no  adverse  winds  nor  tempests 
Could  place  a  hindrance  in  our  path. 

So  that,  guided  ever  by  one  will. 

Our  wish  to  stay  together  should  increase. 

I  would  the  good  magician  sent  ns  also 
Both  Monna  Vanna*  and  Monna  Bice,t 
And  her  we  find  at  number  thirty,} 

And  there  of  love  conversing  ever, 

I  would  that  each  of  them  should  be  content, 
As  1  believe  that  we  ourselves  should  lie. 

But  grief  soon  overtook  him,  and  re¬ 
mained  for  ever  at  his  side.  “  Leaving 
the  world,  I  went  to  solitary  places  to 
bathe  the  earth  with  bitterest  tears,  and 
then,  when  this  weeping  had  somewhat 
relieved  me,  I  retired  to  my  chamber, 
that  there  I  might  moan  unheard.  .  .  . 
And  I  returned  to  the  chamber  of  tears. 
.  .  .  O  sweetest  death,  come  thou  to 

me,  and  do  not  be  unkind !  Come  to  me 
now,  for  much  I  desire  thee !  Thou  seest 
that  I  already  wear  thy  hue.” 

Close  on  the  heels  of  this  grief  of  the 
poet’s  imagination  followed  the  crueller 


*  Gnido  Cavalcanti's  lady-love. 

♦  Beatrice  Portinari. 

|Lagia,  the  lady-love  of  Lapo  Gianni,  to  whom 
Dante,  in  his  S^rrenUM,  written  in  honor  of  sixty 
beantifiil  women,  gives  No.  SO ;  as  to  Beatrice, 
No.  t. 


grief  of  reality.  He  saw  his  Bice  the 
bride  of  another,  and  hater  learned  that 
she  was  de.ad.  He  was  then  four-and- 
twenty,  and  in  the  second  part  of  the  Netr 
Li/f,  which  he  wrote  four  years  later,  we 
find  symptoms  of  a  brain  distraught  He 
tells  his  desolation  in  lines  full  of  tender 
reverence,  whose  l>eauty  was  never  equal¬ 
led  by  Petrarch : — “  In  tears  of  grief 
and  sighs  of  agony,  I  wear  my  heart  out 
when  I  am  alone,  so  th.at  if  any  saw  me 
they  must  grieve :  and  what  my  life  has 
been  since  my  love  went  to  the  unv  oye, 
no  living  tongue  can  tell.” 

!  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Xew  Life 
he  writes — “  On  this  a  marvelous  vision 
appeared  to  me,  and  in  it  I  saw  things 
which  decided  me  to  s|>eak  no  more  of  that 
blessed  one  until  such  time  as  I  might 
s]>eak  of  her  more  worthily.  And  to  at- 
,  tain  to  this  I  study  as  much  as  I  can,  as 
she  well  knows.  So  that  if  it  be  the  go«sl 
pleasure  of  Him  by  whom  all  things  live 
that  my  life  for  a  few  ye.ars  shall  endure, 

1 1  ho|)e  to  speak  of  her  as  no  woman  has 
ever  yet  been  spoken  of.” 

’  This  marvelous  vision  was  the  first 
conception  of  the  iJit-ina  Covimedia.  His 
I  passion  for  the  iK'autiful  Portin-ari  was 
I  inergeil  in  intellectual  love ;  tlie  ter¬ 
restrial  V enus,  as  Socrates  says,  was  trans- 
j  formed  into  the  celestial  Venus.  Beatrice 
:  — symbol  hencetorward  of  wisdom,  vir¬ 
tue,  philosophy,  theology,  the  idol  of  his 
whole  life — sends  Virgil  to  lead  him  out 
I  of  the  “  dark  wood”  in  which  he  had  lost 
his  w.ay,  and  to  guide  him  in  his  pilgrim- 
1  age  through  hell ;  then,  acclaimed  hy 
:  angels,  who  strew  flowers  on  her  path, 

I  she  herself  descends  to  accompany  him 
in  his  visit  to  Parailise.  “  Already  I  be¬ 
held,  at  break  of  day,  the  Eastern  sky  rose- 
tinted,  and  the  Western  heaven  dresse<]  in 
a  sweet  serenity,  and  the  sun’s  face  arose 
BO  veiled  that,  tempered  by  the  mists, 
the  eye  could  long  gaze  upon  it.  So,  in 
a  cloud  of  flowers,  strewn  by  h.ands  an¬ 
gelic,  falling  w'ithin  and  round  the  car 
and  on  the  snow  white-Veil  with  olive 
crowned,  a  w'oman,  ’neath  a  mantle 
green,  appeared,  and  robed  in  hues  of 
living  flame.”  The  mantle  green,  the 
veil  white,  the  dress  flame-colored — here 
we  have  the  national  Italian  tricolor  of 
to-day. 

The  poet  now  gives  us  to  understand 
that  Beatrice’s  heart  had  not  always  re- 
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maincMl  deaf  to  the  heatin'^  of  his  own.  I 
She,  teUin;;  the  anijels  who  encircle  her 
of  his  subsequent  infidelities,  timidly  • 
conft*ssed  her  love  ; — “  Once  I  sustained 
him  with  my  tjlance,  on  him  my  eyes  in 
^irlhoo<i  turned,  to  leiid  him  by  my  side 
in  the  rijjht  p.ath.” 

I>«ive-sorrows  were  followed  by  politi-  * 
cal  storms.  Rom  a  patrician,  of  a  race 
so  ancient  that  he  claimed  to  have  Roman 
blood  in  his  veins,  proud  of  his  nobility 
and  a  bitter  soorner — 

I 

Of  every  jwosant  who  a  partisan  becoinea. 

He  Stood  by  the  Guelphic  banner  of  his 
ancestors,  and  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Farinata  degli  IJberti,  the  chief  of  the 
Ghibellines,  sentenced  with  the  other 
leaders,  LamlK*rti,  Ezzelino,  Buoso,  Fed- 
erigo  II.,  to  hell,  the  following  phrase — 
“  Thy  ancestors  were  fiercely  hostile  to 
me,  my  ancestors,  and  party ;  hence  I 
twice  dispersed  them.” 

The  Ghilielline  party  first  arose  in 
Florence  in  1215,  and  w’as  vanquishetl  in 
12<>7,  w  hen  it  was  for  the  second  time 
banished  from  the  city.  The  fugitives, 
aided  by  the  inhabitants  of  Aretino, 
risked  tlieir  last  chance  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Cam])aldino  (1289),  where  they 
were  defeated  by  the  Florentine  Guelphs, 
Dante  distinguishing  himself  in  the  cav¬ 
alry  van  of  the  victors.  The  Ghibelline 
star  h.^tl  already  set  in  Italy  when  the 
dynasty  of  Anjou  arose  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Suabian  throne  in  Naples,  and  their 
last  hoj»ea  were  dead  when  the  Guelphs, 
during  one  of  their  {)eriodicnl  reforma¬ 
tions  of  the  republican  constitution,  de¬ 
creed  that  the  government  should  devolve 
on  six  Priors.  Now  the  Ghil>eHines  w'ere 
originally  feudal  lords,  who  h.ad  been 
compelled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Florence 
to  abandon  their  castles,  and  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  citizen  life  ;  they  shunned  the 
people,  and  were  partisans  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror.  In  order  to  Income  Priors  they 
were  forced  to  enrol  themselves  in  some 
trade,  to  change  name  and  crest,  to  be¬ 
come  as  one  of  the  people.  The  unity  of 
the  triumphant  Guelphs  lasted  but  a  short 
time  under  the  supreme  guardianship  of 
the  Pope.  In  1300  it  was  broken  up 
into  two  factions — the  Bi.anchi  or  mode¬ 
rate  Guelphs,  the  Neri  or  Neoguelphs. 
All  these  parties,  whether  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  or  Bianclii  and  Neri,  were 


composed  of  ancient  nobles,  or  nobles  re¬ 
cently  cre.ated,  or  rich  merch.-ints,  who 
alternately  strove  for  and  attained  the 
upper  hand.  The  acttial  people  had  no 
part  in  these  societies,  and  from  time  to 
time  drove  out  first  one,  then  the  other, 
from  the  city.  Later  they,  too,  appeared 
on  the  b.attle-field,  and  the  political  strug¬ 
gle  became  a  soci.al  struggle. 

On  the  blth  of  .June,  1301,  Dante,  who 
had  enrolled  himself  as  a  druggist,  was 
elected  Prior,  which  office  laste<l  two 
months.  His  lofty  idaas  and  expansive 
views  forbade  him  to  ascen<l  to  supremo 
power  only  to  further  the  narrow  aims 
of  the  Bianchi  faction,  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed  ;  he  sought  to  promote  the  gener¬ 
al  interests  of  the  community  by  coun¬ 
selling  mea.sures  of  strict  justice.  When 
the  rival  parties  broke  out  into  open  vio¬ 
lence,  he  proposed  to  send  the  chiefs  of 
both  Bianchi  and  Neri  to  the  frontier,  and 
his  projmsal  was  accepted  by  the  other 
Priors.  Both  parties  were  equally  of- 
fendeil,  and  his  impartiality  was  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  his  own  irrep.arable  misfortunes. 
This  equilibrium  w.as  regardeti  by  .all  as 
Utopian.  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  Bian¬ 
chi  and  Neri,  could  not,  it  was  believed, 
exist  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  city. 
One  must  triumph,  while  death  or  exile 
must  be  the  portion  of  the  others.  Yet 
they  were  not  divided  by  any  very  differ¬ 
ent  series  of  ideas — it  was  lust  of  power 
that  separated  them.  The  idea  of  right 
was  not  counterymised  by  the  correlative 
idea  of  duty.  Right  with  them  meant 
wRith  enthroned.  The  Neri,  who  were 
p.arti8.an8  of  France,  invoked  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Charles  de  Valois,  brother  of 
Philip  the  Beau,  who  was  on  his  way 
to  conquer  Naples.  In  order  to  avert 
this  c.alamity  from  Florence,  Dante  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 
The  Pope  buoyed  him  up  with  fair  words 
and  ample  promises,  but  was  at  the  same 
time  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  with  the 
Neri  and  Charles  d’ Anjou,  who  entered 
Florence.  Dante,  still  absent  as  ambiissa- 
dor,  was  fined  five  thousand  small  fiorins 
(in  libris  Jlorenorum  pan^ornm),  sentenced 
to  two  years  of  banishment,  excluded  for 
life  from  all  public  offices  (nullo  temport 
possit  habere  alii^uod  ojfitium  vel  benejitium 
pro  commiini  vel  a  communi  Florentice),  and 
in  default  of  payment  within  three  days, 
to  have  all  his  property  seized  and  de- 
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Btroyed.  His  judges  accounted  for  this 
aentence  by  afiiniuiig  that  it  had  readied 
the  ears  of  the  Podesta  («c  eo  quod  ad 
aures  nostras  et  curiae  nostra-  notitia.  Jama 
pubiica  re/erente,  pert'enit),  that  Dante  Ali¬ 
ghieri  was  a  usurer,  guilty  of  illicit  gains, 
of  iniquitous  extortions  of  niuney  and 
substance,  and  of  sequestrating  public 
documents.  Thus  the  vengeance  of  his 
adversaries,  notcontent  with  sending  him 
into  poverty  and  exile,  sought  also  to  de¬ 
fame  him.  The  tine  he  disdained  to 
})ay,  and  on  the  UHh  March  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  ])eiq)etual  banishment,  and,  if 
taken,  to  be  burnt  alive  («t'  in  j'ortiam  dicti 
communis  pcrxxncrit,  igne  cornbuntur  sic  I 
quod  moriutar).  One  of  his  earliest  bi¬ 
ographers,  l..eonardo  Aretino,  writes  : 
“  They  produced  a  document  to  substan¬ 
tiate  their  accusations,  and  this  document, 
which  I  have  seen,  is  still  in  the  Preto- 
rian  Palace ;  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  sivpiclous,  and  1  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  tictitious.” 

Banished  and  calumniated  again  and 
again,  in  company  with  his  fellow-exiles 
he  tried  to  effi'ct  his  return  by  means  of 
conspiracies  and  ex))editions,but  all  tailed, 
and  be  separated  from  his  co-conspirators 
an  embittered  and  disappoiutiHl  man. 
Wrath  and  thirst  for  vengeance  trans¬ 
formed  the  man,  the  citixeii,  the  |>oet 
The  author ot  tlie  Vita  Nuoru,  “to  whom 
no  enemy  remained,”  “  whose  frame  was 
per\-aded  by  a  thrill  of  charity,  which  led 
him  to  pardon  all  who  had  oflfended 
him,”  beiaime  the  author  of  tlic  Inj'erno. 
The  sweet  singer  of  Beatiice  is  transmu¬ 
ted  into  the  terrible  painter  of  Farinata 
and  Ugolino ;  the  timid  lover  who,  at  tiie 
sight  of  Bice,  “  felt  an  exquisite  tremor 
in  his  bosom,”  now  drags  with  inexora¬ 
ble  hand  the  past  and  present  generations 
down  into  the  deptlis  of  bell,  “  into  the 
whirlwind  that  is  never  still,”  “into  the 
hailstorm  of  lire,”  into  the  “  eternal  ice 
of  Antenora.”  Here  he  de{>osits  all  his 
enemies,  all  who  were  hostile  to  him  on 
earth — men,  peoples,  cities — in  no  gentle 
fashion  either,  as  he  himself  tells  us. 

“  Then  1  seized  him  by  his  after-scalp 
and  cried.  Either  thou  dost  name  thyself, 
or  here  1  leave  thee  not  a  single  hair.” 

He  seems  to  assume  the  office  and  au¬ 
thority  of  God;  accuses,  judges,  con¬ 
demns,  creates  the  places  and  assigns  the 
degrees  of  punishment,  and  writes  on  the 


gates  of  the  awful  prison — “  Abandon 
every  hope,  O  ye  who  enter.”  The  sen¬ 
tences  ]>assed  by  Dante  are  indelible  in  a 
quite  other  sense  than  that  pronounced 
and  signed  by  Cante  de’  Gabrielli  da  Gub- 
bio,  Poilesta  of  Florence.  Hearty  thanks 
are  due  to  this  C'ante  de’  Gabrielli,  and 
to  the  Neri  faction,  for  having  torn 
Dante  from  the  pleasures  of  his  native 
city,  and  from  his  home ;  since,  had  not 
his  genius  been  sharpened  by  sorrow, 
his  soul  tenqtered  by  misfortune,  his 
brain  stimulated  by  a  sense  of  injustice, 
his  heart  stirred  by  persecution,  never 
would  he  have  produced  his  immortal 
tragedy. 

liis  exile  lasted  eighteen  years.  In  can¬ 
to  xvii.  of  Paradise  his  ancestor  Caccia- 
guidi  foretells  his  fate : 

Thou  shalt  prove  how  salt  >«iil  taste 

The  strangers'  bread  ;  how  hard  it  is 

To  ascend  and  descend  by  other  peojile’s  stairs. 

In  the  Convito  he  tells  us :  “  Where¬ 
soever  this  tongue  is  8{>oken  I  have  wan¬ 
dered,  almost  begging  ;  showing,  against 
my  will,  the  wounds  of  fate,  which  are 
often  unjustly  imputed  as  faults  to  the 
sufferers.  Verily  1  have  been  as  a  ves¬ 
sel  without  sails  or  helm,  driven  hither 
and  thither  to  ports  and  straits  and  shores 
by  adverse  winds,  which  rise  from  sad 
fioverty,  and  thus  1  appe.ared  in  the  eyes 
of  many  who,  owing  |)erhaps  to  a  certain 
fame  acquired,  had  foriiuKl  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  idea  of  me ;  hence  not  only  was  my 
{terson  depreciated,  but  the  work  I  hail 
accomplished  and  that  yet  unfinished 
were  less  esteemed.” 

Exile,  the  injustice  enduml,  and  thirst 
for  revenge  modified  Dante's  political 
opinions  materially.  He  ceased  to  be  a 
Guelph  without  becoming  a  Gliilielline — 
the  change  being  far  more  radical,  since 
he  substituted  a  belief  in  monarchy  for 
his  republican  creed.  Ghibellinism  did  not 
exclude  a  re}>ublican  form  of  government 
— the  republics  of  Pisa  and  Arezzo  were 
Ghibelline  ;  whereas  Dante  wrote  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  monarchy,  in  which  he  atlirms 
that  its  existence  is  necessary  to  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  mankind,  poiats  to  the  liomaii 
people  as  its  fountain  head,  to  tlie  King 
of  the  Homans,  t.  c.  the  Emperor,  as  its 
representative,  and  traces  its  immediate 
origin  from  God  without  the  Pope's  in¬ 
tervention.  As  a  Unitarian  and  partisan 
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of  centralization  he  hurled  anathemas  at  I  exile,  impelled  by  his  yearning  to  return 
all  autonomous  cities  and  provinces;  calls  to  Florence,  and  by  his  burning  thirst 
Florence  “  an  accui'sed  ditch,”  Pisa  “  the  for  vengeance  on  the  Neri,  he  sought 
refuse  of  cities.”  Lucca  “a  nest  of  vipers,”  partisans  among  the  Ghibelline  chiefs, 
Genoa  “  indecent  and  full  of  every  vice,”  and  visited  certain  persons  who  were  for 
Pistoja  “  fit  only  to  be  reduced  to  ashes,”  waging  war  on  Florence.  But,  depres- 
Treviso  “lull  ot  traitors,”  Romagne  “  full  sed  by  one  failure  after  another,  his  spirit 
of  poisonous  serpents  and  of  bodies  ani-  was  tempered  to  more  j)eaceful  aspira- 
mated  by  demons,”  Puglia  “  of  coward-  tions  and  vaster  designs.  Then  it  was 
ly  soldiei’s,”  Citija  “  of  madmen,”  Bo-  that  he  dreamed  of  a  German  Caesar  in 
logna  “  of  panders,”  Arezzo  “  of  dogs,”  Rome,  the  concentration  of  the  |>etty 
Lombardy  “  fit  for  such  as  can  not  for  Italian  republics  and  principalities  in  one 
very  shame  consort  with  good  men,  and  United  Italy,  and  of  the  unity  of  the  hu- 
where  not  three  educated  men  can  be  man  race  as  of  a  circle  round  a  centre, 
found  ;”  and  in  a  letter  he  speaks  of  Ven-  Thus  he  set  his  hopes  first  on  Albert  of 
ice  in  the  following  terms:  “Truly  a  Austria,  and  afterwards  far  more  firmly 
wretched  and  ill-mannered  mob,  insolent-  on  Ileniy  of  Luxemburg,  to  whom  he 
ly  oppressed,  shamefully  governed,  and  wrote  letters,  and  whom  he  urged  toen- 
cruelly  taxed :  how  can  I.  O  Signore,  ex-  tor  Florence  inperson.  Now  it  is  that  the 
press  the  gross  ignorance  of  these  grave,  serenity  of  the  Utopian  prevails  over  the 
venerable  fathers  1  When  I  found  my-  ire  of  the  partisan.  “  Rejoice  to  day,  O 
self  in  the  presence  of  this  grey-bearde<l  Italy,”  he  writes,  “  for  thy  spouse,  who 
and  aged  assembly,  I  naturally  wished  to  is  the  joy  of  the  age  and  the  glory  of  thy 
fulfill  my  mission  and  communicate  your  people,  the  most  clement  Henry  hastens 
message  in  the  L.atin  tongue.  Hardly  to  thy  bridal :  dry  thy  tears,  O  faire.st  one, 
had  I  jwonounced  my  exordium  when  and  hide  the  signs  of  grief ;  syice  he  is 
they  sent  to  beg  me  either  to  seek  an  in-  nigh  who  will  liberate  thee  from  prison 
terpreter  or  to  8|»eak  in  another  language,  and  free  thee  from  the  wicked.  Forgive ! 
Half-astonisheil,  half-indignant  (I  can  forgive  to-day,  O  beloved  ones,  who 
hardly  tell  which  sentiment  predominat-  have  suffered  injuries,  even  as  I  have  suf- 
e<l),  I  Iwgan  to  say  something  in  that  fered,  so  that  the  chosen  Shepherd  may 
tongue  winch  I  first  lisj>ed  in  swaddling-  know  thee  as  lambs  of  his  fold.  For  al- 
clolhes,  and  even  this  scarcely  sounde<l  though,  by  divine  fternussion,  he  holds 
more  natural  or  familiar  to  their  ears  in  his  hand  the  rod  of  temporal  punish- 
than  Latin.  This  ought  not  to  surprise  nient,  yet,  because  he  resembles  Him  from 
us,  seeing  that  they  know  not  how  to  whom,  as  from  one  root,  branches  the 
s|>e:ik  Italian,  because,  descended  from  |)ower  of  Peter  and  of  Caesar,  he  chastises 
Grecian  and  Dalmatian  ancestors,  their  his  flock,  yet  far  more  gla«lly  shows 
only  inheritame,  brought  to  this  most  mercy  unto  them.” 
fertile  soil,  is  ma<le  up  of  the  lowest  and  Invective  is  succeeded  by  idyll ;  recon- 
mo'4  indecent  habits,  together  with  the  ciliation,  forgiveness,  oblivion,  take  the 
divgs  of  every  vice.”  place  of  vengeance.  Gradually  as  the 

Allowing  himself  to  be  carried  away  tempestuous  politician  calms  down,  the 
by  his  new  inonarchial,  imperial,  and  poet  also  grows  calmer :  ho  sings — “  To 
centralizing  convictions,  he  writes,  in  the  ride  o’er  gentler  wav-es,  the  slight  bark 
CoHvito,  his  greatest  prose  works :  “In  of  my  genius  spreads  her  sails,  leaving 
order  to  bring  human  life  to  jwrfection,  behind  the  cniel  sea.”  He  had  already 
iin|)erial  authority  was  deviscnl ;  this  is  reached  the  mount  of  Purgatory,  “  where 
the  guide  and  rule  of  all  our  operations,  the  human  spirit  becomes  worthy  of  as- 
80  that  if  one  wish  to  descril)e  the  office  cending  to  heaven.”  Even  the  new  edict 
of  the  emjieror  by  a  symlml,  one  might !  of  death  issued  against  him  and  against 
say  that  he  is  the  rider  of  human  will,  his  children  by  his  fellow-citizens,  did 
and  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  not  distract  him.  Yet  once  again  he  re¬ 
horse  often  wanders  wild  without  his  turned  to  the  consideration  of  mundane 
rider,  esj>ecially  in  this  wretched  Italy,  things,  when  Florence  offered  a  pardon 
which  has  been  left  without  any  sort  of  to  the  exiles,  on  the  condition  of  “  paying 
guidance.”  During  the  first  years  of  his  i  a  certain  sum,  of  wearing  a  degrading 
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mitre  on  their  heads,  and,  wax-taper  in 
band,  with  abject  and  contrite  mien, 
marching  in  procession  beliind  the  car  of 
the  Mint,  and  thus  entering  into  the 
church  of  S.  Giovanni,  there  to  expiate 
their  crimes  by  an  offering  to  the  saints.” 
Writing  to  a  friend  in  Florence,  whom 
he  calls  PaUr,  he  says, — “  From  your 
letters,  received  in  the  spirit  of  reverenc.e 
and  affection  which  they  merit,  I  liave 
gathered  with  thoughtfulness  and  grati¬ 
tude  all  your  anxiety  for  my  return  home ; 
and  1  have  been  all  the  more  touched  by 
them  because  it  is  so  rare  lor  exiles  to 
meet  with  friends.  I  now  reply  to  their 
contents,  and  if  I  can  not  do  that  which 
the  pusillanimity  of  some  would  wisli,  I 
affectionately  pray  that  a  caretul  examin¬ 
ation  of  luy  motives  may  precede  your 
sentence.  The  lettei-s  of  your  and  my 
nephews,  and  of  other  friends,  inform  me 
that,  in  virtue  of  the  decree  concerning 
the  exiles  recently  issued  in  Florence,  il  1 
choose  to  }tay  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
and  suffer  the  shame  of  a  tine,  1  may  ob¬ 
tain  absolution,  and  return  at  once.  In 
these  pro|»ositious  there  are,  to  s))eak 
plainly,  two  things,  O  Pater,  which  are 
ridiculous  and  ill-advised.  I  apply  the 
word  ill-advised  to  those  who  inibrmed 
me  ol  them,  since  you  in  your  wiser  and 
more  prudent  letter  do  not  once  refer  to 
them. 

“  Is  this,  then,  the  glorious  path  by 
which  Dante  Alighieri  is  recalled  to  his 
country  alter  the  sufferings  of  an  exile 
which  has  lasted  almost  lifteen  years! 
Is  tliis  the  reward  of  his  innocence  clear  | 
to  all  ?  This  the  result  of  the  sweat  and 
toil  endured  in  his  studies!  Far  from 
the  man  who  has  made  Philosophy  his 
tiiend  be  such  baseness ;  worthy  only  of ; 
a  degraded  heait  to  consent,  even  as  a 
certain  Ciolo,  and  other  men  of  ill-fame,  | 
to  be  ransomed  like  a  prisoner !  Far  be  , 
it  from  the  man,  the  apostle  of  justice —  I 
the  man  insulted  and  offended — to  pay  . 
a  tribute  to  his  offenders,  even  as  though  ' 
they  were  his  benefactors.  i 

“  This  is  not  the  road  by  wdiich  to  re-  , 
turn  to  our  country,  O  my  lather  ;  but  if  i 
you  or  others  find  a  path  which  will  not ; 
stain  Dante's  honor,  he  will  accept  it  iin- 1 
mediately.  But  if  there  be  no  honorable  j 
path  to  Florence,  he  will  never  enter  in- . 
to  Florence.  What  I  can  I  not  behold  • 
the  sun  and  stare  from  every  comer  { 


of  the  earth  I  Can  I  not  meditate  on 
sweetest  tnith  from  every  region  under 
heaven,  if  I  do  not  by  my  own  act  strip 
myself  of  everj’  glory — ay,  render  my¬ 
self  ignominious  to  the  people  and  city 
of  Florence  !  Bread  at  least  will  not  be 
w’anting.” 

So,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
Beatrix,  he  consecrated  the  last  four 
years  of  his  life  to  the  canticles  of  Para¬ 
dise.  Then  reclining  his  weary  head  on 
the  immortal  book,  with,  perhaps,  a  last 
sigh  for  Florence — for  him,  “empty  of 
charity  and  void  of  love,”  yet  never  by 
him  forgotton — he  died. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  just  after 
the  centenary  festival,  the  Imnes  of 
Dante  were  discovered  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  tomb  where,  since  1321,  they 
were  su}>}K)sed  to  lie,  and  now  await 
from  Italy  a  worthy  sepulchre. 

During  the  May  festival  an  interest- 
ting  and  valuable  collection  of  the  rarest 
MSS.  and  editions  of  the  (>oein  was  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  hall  of  the  Palazzo  Pivto- 
rio,  the  oldest  public  ]>aluce  of  Florence, 
recently  restoi-^  to  its  primitive  form, 
almost  as  it  existed  in  Alighiri's  time. 
The  place  was  worthy  of  the  collection 
of  204  editions  of  the  Divine  Comedy, 
32  translations  in  various  tongues  and 
diidects,  12  separate  commentaries,  28 
editions  of  the  minor  works,  (io  copies  of 
diff'ereut  illustrations  of  the  Life  and 
Works  of  Dante,  48  manuscipts  of  the 
Divine  Comedy,  with  the  date,  belonging 
to  the  fourteenth  and  fffteenth  centuries; 
132  of  the  same  epoch  without  date,  and 
hundreds  of  manuscript  commentaries 
and  documents  relating  to  Dante,  to  his 
age,  or  to  eminent  personages  mentioned 
in  the  poem  Spat^*  forbids  us  touching 
on  more  than  a  very  few'  specimens  of 
this  collection. 

Tlie  tirst  editions  of  the  Comedy  were 
printed  in  Fuligno  in  1472,  by  Giovanni 
Numeister,  and  in  that  same  year  other 
three  were  issued  in  Jesi,  Mantua,  and 
Naples.  The  British  Museum  possesses 
a  copy  of  ea<*h,  and  the  only  existing 
copy  of  the  Neapolitan  edition,  abstract¬ 
ed  from  the  Magliabecchiana  library  in 
Florence.  Lord  Vernon,  the  famous 
Danto-iilo,  published  them  all  at  his  own 
expense  (in  one  volume)  in  lac-simile ; 
and  the  book,  edited  by  l^agizzi,  tigures 
in  the  Pretorian  exposition.  Five  copies 
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of  the  FuHjjfno  edition  are  to  be  seen  ' 
there  to  belonging  to  the  Maglial)ecchiana, 
Laureiiziana,  and  Palatina  libraries  of 
Florence,  to  Count  Orfina  of  Fuligno,  ; 
and  to  Marquis  Trivulzio  of  Milan.  The 
edition  is  in  small  folio,  the  pages  are  not  | 
nuniWred. 

Comparing  these  copies  with  the  two 
in  the  British  Museum,  it  is  evident 
two  e<iitions  must  have  been  printed  at 
the  same  time,  since  in  some  we  find  er-  , 
rors  which  are  corrected  in  others.  For 
instance,  the  Laureiiziana  {Inferno,  canto 
iii.  line  08)  we  read,  “  Poscia  ch’io  ebbi 
alcnn  riconosciuto,”  and  in  all  the  others 
Pocia.  Again,  at  line  03,  in  the  L.auren- 
ziana  and  Maglialx*cchiana,  “  A  Dio 
spiacente  ed  a  iieinici  sui,”  and  in  all  the 
others  disiriacente.  Panizzi  remarks  tjiat 
in  the  copy  belonging  to  the  Due  d’  ^ 
Auinalc  in  line  58  occurs  recognoscuito  in¬ 
stead  of  recogno^ciutu,  and  eleswhere  cog~ 
liochi  instead  of  con  gli  occhi,  arrirae  in¬ 
stead  of  al/a  rira,  and  several  other  errors 
only  to  l)e  found  in  the  Palatina  cojiy. 

The  Jesi  edition  is  extremely  rare,  and 
was  printed  four  months  after  that  of 
Fuligno  by  Feilerico  Veronese.  “Ex- 

Iilicit :  Lilier  Dantis  impressus  a  Magi.stro 
''ederico  Veronese  m.cccx:.i.xxii.  quinto- 
deciino  a  Lendas  August!.  In  folio  pic¬ 
colo.”  The  copy  exhibited  belongs  to 
theTrivulzian  library  in  Milan;  it  is  com¬ 
plete  and  in  good  condition,  the  frontis- 
)ieee  only  missing.  In  the  copy  of  the 
Jritish  Museum  several  pages  are  miss-  ‘ 
ing;  six  have  been  copied  by  .Mr.  Harris 
from  one  belonging  to  Lord  Spencer,  and 
from  another  incomplete  copy  pages  214-  ^ 
1(>  have  been  taken  ;  still  three  are  mis¬ 
sing  altogether.  The  M.antuan  edition 
contests  with  that  of  Fuligno  the  rights  1 
of  primogeniture.  Dantis  Aligerii  ]H>etie 
Florentini  Inferni  capituluin  inciiiit,”  ' 
stainls  at  the  begining ;  and  at  the  end, 

“  Magister  Georgius  et  inagister  Paulus, 
Teutonici,  hoc  opus  Mautuw  impresser- 
unt,  adiuvante  Coluinbino  Veronensi.”  ' 
Two  co}>ies  belonging  to  the  national 
library  of  Naples  and  to  the  Trivulzian 
are  exhibited.  The  second,  rich  in  ara- ! 
besques  and  miniature.s,  contains  a  dedi- 
c^itiou  from  Coloinbini,  the  printer,  to 
Nuvoloiii,  a  Mantuan  gentleman,  wliich 
is  wanting  in  that  of  Najiles.  Neither 
of  these  copies  have  been  seen  by  Paniz¬ 


zi,  who,  in  the  preface  to  Lord  Vernon’s 
Volume,  says  that  he  only  knows  of 
those  belonging  to  the  British  Museum, 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  to  Lord  Spen¬ 
cer. 

Only  in  the  Fuligno  edition  do  we  find 
the  arguments  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
canto,  and  according  to  Professor  Quir- 
ico  Viani  this  one  adheres  closer  than  any 
of  the  old  editions  to  the  best  texts. 

Typographically  speaking,  the  Jesi  edi¬ 
tion  is  tlie  best,  but  less  correct  than  any 
other  ;  the  most  correct  of  all  is  that  of 
^lantua.  According  to  Panizzi,  the  value 
of  these  first  eilitions  “  consist  in  their 
pointing  out  how  the  pronunciation  has 
lieen  altered,  in  giving  us  the  etymology 
of  certmn  words,  and  the  primary  signi¬ 
fication  of  many  others.” 

After  these  earliest  editions  figure  the 
Neapolitan  of  1477,  in  folio,  sent  by  the 
library  of  the  Neapolitan  University, 
print^  by  Mattia  Morano  ;  that  of  Vin- 
delino  da  Spira,  sent  by  the  Ricciardana 
library,  with  comments  by  Jacopo  della 
Lana,  Bolognese,  1477,  erroneously  at¬ 
tributed  to  Benvenuto  da  Imola,  at  the 
commencement  of  which  is  printed,  for 
the  first  time,  Boccaccio's  Life  of  Dante ; 
the  Milanese  edition,  sent  by  the  Brera 
Library,  printed  on  parchment,  in  1478; 
and  especially  the  Florentine  edition  in 
folio,  printed  by  Lorenzo  della  Magna, 
in  1481,  with  the  commentaries  of  Cris- 
toforo  Landini,  sent  by  the  M.agliabec- 
chiana.  The  copy  exhibited  is  a  splen¬ 
did  volume  pre.sented  by  Landini  to  the 
Signoria  of  Florence,  in  return  for  which 
gift  the  learned  commentator  received  a 
tower  of  the  Gastello  di  Borjjo,  in  Col- 
leria,  his  birthplace  in  Caseutmo. 

The  edition  of  Della  Magna  is  the  first 
printed  in  Florence ;  Landini's,  the  only 
one  printed  on  parchment  In  that  of 
the  Imperial  Library  in  Paris  several 
pages  are  missing,  many  are  only  printed 
on  one  side,  and  nearly  all  are  defective. 
The  poem  is  preceded  by  Landini’s  com¬ 
ments  and  by  a  Life  of  Dante,  and  by 
exjnsiderations  on  the  excellence  of  the 
Florentines  in  arts  and  letters,  on  the 
site,  form,  and  personages  of  the  Inferno, 
on  the  stature  of  giants  and  of  Lucifer. 
The  miniatures  which  adorn  the  Proe- 
mio,  the  three  canticles  (and  especially 
the  first),  are  wrought  with  a  delicacy  and 
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good  taste  worthy  of  Pemgino.  The 
binding  is  in  the  olden  style,  the  comers 
bound  with  silver  clasps  representing  the 
years  of  the  Flomntine  Republic,  and 
with  two  medals  in  the  centre  of  the  cov¬ 
er,  on  which  are  engraved  the  figure  of 
Hercules,  the  seal  of  the  Republic,  and 
Marzoc-co  holding  in  his  claws  the  banner 
of  the  Giglio. 

The  Venetian  edition  of  Qiiarenghi, 
1497,  contains  marginal  notes  hyTsissoni. 
The  Venetian  edition  of  Ferrari,  155.5, 
is  the  first  in  which  the  title  of  Dinm 
Comntedia  appears  on  the  frontispiece, 
while  the  Venetian  edition  of  the  Com-ito, 
1521,  is  copiously  annoi.i.ted  by  Torquato 
Tasso. 

Among  the  modem  editions  of  the 
comedy  three  stand  unrivalled ;  i.e.  the 
three  })rinted  exjtressly  for  the  festival 
destin^  to  commemorate  the  six-hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  poet's  birth — 
that  of  Bologna  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  Professor  Scarabelli,  with  com¬ 
mentaries  by  Jacopo  della  Lana — that  of 
Mantua  by  Pietro  Rossi,  1865,  a  typo¬ 
graphical  chef-d'a*uvre  from  every  j)oint 
of  view,  and  the  Cassinese  of  1864,which 
is  the  first  edition  printed  from  the  fa¬ 
mous  text  of  the  Comedy  preserved  in 
Montecassino. 

This  edition  is  ornamented  with  pho¬ 
tographic  facsimiles  of  the  text,  and  of 
other  w’ritings  of  the  earliest  ages  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  Cassinese  archives — w'hich  are 
useful  for  comparison.  It  seems  to  have 
been  commenced  during  the  first  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century  ;  the  w'riting,  the 
orthography  and  certain  comments  in  the 
margin,  all  conduce  to  this  8up[K)sition. 
The  text  is  written  on  vellum,  which  w'as 
in  use  as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  and 
especially  towards  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth.  Its  darkish  tint,  its  w’eight, 
quality  and  form  are  identical  with  a  le- 
g.al  document  of  1310,  which  exists  in 
the  Cassinese  archives.  The  writing  of 
the  marginal  comments  seems  the  same  as 
that  of  some  manuscript  sermons  written 
in  April,  1326,  byAmhrogio  di  Gastello. 
It  differs  from  the  roiigh  I..ongob.ard 
writing,  with  its  long  irregular  strokes, 
and  resembles  the  square  ancial  writing 
of  the  Romans.  None  of  the  I's  are  dot¬ 
ted,  the  dot  being  first  used  tow’ards  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  the 
words  flow  into  each  other,  as  is  the  case 


with  all  the  writings  of  that  epoch.  Two 
historical  proofs  also  determine  its  date. 
The  commentator,  speaking  of  the  death 
of  Tliomas  Aquinas,  poisoned  by  Charles 
d’ Anjou,  says,  “  that  his  coq>se  lies  at 
Fassanova,”  where  w’e  know  that  it  was 
first  buried,  though  in  1368  it  was  trans- 
jiorted  to  Tolosa.  Again,  in  his  expla¬ 
nations  of  line  36  of  canto  xxxiii.  Pur¬ 
gatory — 

Che  rendetta  di  Dio  non  teme  snppe, 


he  refers  to  a  Florentine  superstition  still 
extant  in  his  day,  which  lea  the  relations 
of  a  murdered  man  to  guard  the  tomb  lest 
the  murderers  should  come  vmngiare  la 
zup/Ht,  or  to  fea.st  thereon.  We  know 
from  Benvenuto  da  Imola,  and  from  Dan¬ 
te's  son,  who  flourished  in  1386,  that  this 
practice  had  then  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  palspographic  observations  on  the 
C.a.s8inese  MSS.  apply  equally  to  the  mag¬ 
nificent  MSS.  of  the  Palatine  library  of 
Florence,  exhibited  in  the  Bargello, 
which,  for  antiquity,  bears  the  palm  from 
all  the  rest,  ain(«  it  is  anterior  to  1833, 
hence  anterior  the  Landini’s  of  1336, 
to  the  Trivulziana  of  1337,  and  to  the 
Cassinese,  whose  date  can  only  be  fixed 
by  induction,  ever  open  to  error. 

The  one  in  the  Palatina  is  probably  the 
MSS,  belonging  to  Luca  Martini  in  1329, 
seen  by  Baccio  Valori  in  1 5 1 5 ,  an  d  thou  ght 
to  be  lost.  It  is  evidently  anterior  to 
1333,  because,  unlike  the  others  on  rec¬ 
ord,  it  is  written  in  tw’^o  volumes,  and  the 
verses  each  occu|)y  two  lines.  Its  date 
is  also  determined  by  an  historical  proof. 
The  commentator,  who  is  also  the  writer 
of  the  MSS.,  in  order  to  explain  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines — 


E  86  non  fosse  chc  in  sul  passo  d’Amo, 

Kimase  ancor  di  lui  (Marte)  alcuiia  vista  (hii 
statne), 

(/«/er*io,  canto  xiii.  lines  145-46) — 


writes — “  Dopo  il  decto  mutamento  ne- 
ente  meno  una  statua  di  Marte  rim.ase  in 
sullo  vecchio  Ponte  de  la  decta  cittade, 
la  quale  statua  dirovino  nel  flume  d’ Ar¬ 
no,  e  j)er  molti  anni  in  quello  stette,  in 
fra  ’1  quale  molcte  schonfitte  ricevette  dai 
vicini  la  decta  cittade.  Poi  dojK)  anni 
molti  fue  ritrovata  e  dritta  al  decto  Ponte, 
et  per  consilglio  d’alchuno  astrologho 
edirecta  la  cittade  in  melliori  provedi- 
menti  che  chonsilglio  que  quella  statua  si 
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ritrovasse  et  ripones^esi  nel  Inocrho  dov'  [ 
fUa  e  anchora."  Now  Villani  (Cron.ica, 
lib.  xi.  cap.  1)  bears  witness  that  in  the 
flood  of  the  statue  of  Mara  was 
again  hurled  into  the  Arno,  and  lost  for 
ever. 

The  Landiano  MSS.  of  Piacenza  is  al¬ 
so  very  valuable.  It  bears  the  written 
date  of  1336,  and  hence  stands  second  to 
the  Palatina.  Its  priority  is  further  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  Antonio  Delfino 
was  commissioned  to  write  it  by  I4ecca- 
rio  Beccheria  of  Pavia,  who  was  Podesta 
of  Genoa,  sub  anno  Domini  Mill®  coc.- 
xxxvi.  We  read  this  declaration  at  the 
head  of  the  canticle  of  Paradm.  Com¬ 
paring  the  Landiano  manuscript  with 
the  Cominiana  edition  of  the  Dirive  Com- 
fdt/,  1727,  we  meet  with  306  variations, 
many  of  which  are  valuable  as  correc¬ 
tions  ;  take,  for  instance,  the  59th  line  of 
the  fifth  canto  of  Ifell, 

Che  tuccedette  a  Nino  e  fii  sua  spoM. 

The  Landiano  MSS.  runs  c/ie  Kucce  dftte, 
and  means  “  who  gave  suck.”  And  in 
truth  Semiramide,  of  whom  the  poet 
8j»eaks,was  both  mother  and  wife  of  Nino, 
and  for  this  is  wndemned  to  the  circle  of 
lust.  The  s%iccf<lette  of  Cominiana  and  the 
rest  is  an  absurdity. 

We  will  only  add  that  not  a  single 
page  of  Dante’s  own  writing  remains  to 
US;  not  even  his  signature.  From  Leo¬ 
nardo  Aretino  we  know  that  his  writing 
was  rruigra,  lurtga,  e  motto  corretta.  It  is 
strange  to  say  that  in  the  178  manu¬ 
scripts  exhibited  in  the  Bargello,  and  in 
the  236  editions — if  we  except  Foscolo’s, 
printed  in  London,  1842,  by  Pietro  Ro- 
landi — none  of  the  volumes  bear  the  title 
placed  by  Dante  at  the  head  of  the  poem 
in  his  dedication  of  Paradise  to  Cane  delta 
Scala. 

Inripit  comediii 
Duntis  Allagherii, 

Flurentini  natione. 

Nun  muribus. 

We  have  not  even  his  picture.  The 
pretended  picture  of  Dante  attributed  by 
Vasari  to  Giotto,  and  discovered  in  1840 
by  Antonio  Marini,  is  not  by  Giotto  at 


all.  Vasari  took  the  idea  from  Filippo 
Villani,  who,  according  to  Vasari,  wrote 
that  (Jiotto  “  also  painted  a  portrait  of 
himself  by  means  of  a  min*or,  and  of  his 
contemporary  Dante  Alighieri,  the  poet, 
in  a  picture  of  a  public  festival  in  the 
chajiel  of  the  Podesta  on  the  wall  (in  mu- 
ro),"  whereas  what  Villani  did  write  was, 
j  “on  the  altar  table  (sulla  tarola  delF  al- 
tareY'  Of  this  tarola  we  know  nothing 
later  than  1382,  and  on  the  wall,  by  the 
side  of  the  pretended  portrait  of  Dante, 
we  find  no  portrait  of  Giotto.  Moreover, 
i  we  know  that  the  roof  of  the  Pretorian 
!  Palace,  or  Palace  of  the  Podesta,  was 
I  destroyed  by  fire  in  1332,  and  replaced 
by  the  present  vaulted  roofs.  The  fire 
and  the  masons  would  have  destroyed 
the  fresco  on  the  wall  if  jiainted  l>efore 
'  1332.  Again,  a  document  exists,  which 
:  informs  us  that  the  walls  of  the  jialace 
;  were  painted  in  1337,  when  Varano  was 
I  Podesta,  and  Giotto  had  then  been  dead 
[  six  months,  and  Dante  sixteen  years  ; 
j  besides,  the  portrait  in  the  chapel  is  said 
to  have  l>een  painted  when  he  was  fif- 
!  teen,  and  wrote  the  sonnet  to  Guido  and 
La|K). 

No  |)ortrait  remains  to  us  save  the  one 
'  given  by  Boccaccio:  “This  poet  of  ours 
I  was  of  middle  stature,  and  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  mature  age  he  stooped  slightly  ; 

'  his  step  was  firm  and  stately ;  he  wore 
:  the  simplest  dress  suited  to  his  age  ;  his 
face  was  long,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  eyes 
large  rather  than  small,  his  jaws  large, 
his  under  lip  protniding  beyond  the  up¬ 
per,  his  complexion  clear,  his  hair  and 
beard  massive,  black,  and  curly ;  his 
'  countenance  ever  melancholyand  thought¬ 
ful.”  But  even  this  is  not  a  jierfect  por- 
'  trait,  because  in  his  Latin  Egloga,  in  re- 
!  |>ly  to  his  friend  Giovanni  de  Virgilio 
Bolognese,  who  invited  him  to  Bologna 
to  ret«*ive  the  poet’s  crown,  he  says  him¬ 
self  that  his  hair  was  fair.  “  Were  it 
not  better  that  I  crown  and  cover  not 
under  the  triumph.al  wreath  the  hair 
'  which  on  the  Arno’s  banks  was  fair,  but 
which,  if  I  return  to  my  native  land,  will 
'  then  be  grey  ?” 
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Dublin  Univenity  M'igaxiue. 

DREAMS 

DURING  READING  RAMBLES.— Na  I. 

THEOCRITUS. 

’Tis  a  Sicilian  summer  morn.  From 
the  intense  a/.ure  of  tJie  firmament  the 
sun  glows  with  oriental  splendor  above 
the  lovely  coast  of  Syracuse,  the  dancing 
waters  of  the  gulf,  and  the  rich  plains 
Inland,  w'hich  spread  to  the  horizon  with 
their  woods  and  orchards,  golden  corn¬ 
fields,  and  einenild  leagues  of  jiasture, 
covered  with  innumerable  flocks.  The 
white  city,  with  its  five  districts,  rises 
majestically  from  the  tranquil  coast,  where 
the  island  Ogygia,  in  which  the  Arethu- 
sian  fountain  sparkles  amid  fresh  foliage, 
forms  to  the  north  one  side  of  the  many- 
masted  harbor,  fronting  the  semicircular 
arm  of  the  southern  proinotory  of  Flem- 
myrium,  with  its  slirines  and  groves. 
Skirting  the  clear  flowing  river  Anapus, 
the  second  region,  Acradina,  extends 
along  the  shore  its  sumptuous  many-tem- 
j»led  streets,  in  whose  marble  shadow  in¬ 
numerable  figures  in  many-colored  cos¬ 
tumes,  white,  crimson,  and  purple,  move 
hither  and  tliither,  pursuing  tlteir  busi¬ 
ness  before  the  intense  heat  of  the  noon, 
sending  them  in-door  to  slumber,  ren¬ 
ders  the  city  a  sunny  solitude.  From  the 
latter  district  a  steep  highway,  cut  through 
cliff’s  honeycombed  with  sepulchres,  and 
bordered  by  monuments,  leads  westward 
to  the  rocky  plateau  where  Tyche  stands, 
beyond  which  is  seen  the  suburb  Neapo- 
lis  and  the  three  heights  of  the  Epipolaj, 
with  their  va.st  catacombs,  grotesque  grot¬ 
toes,  and  spring-fed  summits,  which  sup¬ 
ply  the  many-arched  aqueducts  extending 
thence  to  city  and  port ;  above  which, 
amid  the  masses  of  arborage  and  terraced 
gardens  of  eacli  graduated  ascent,  many 
a  mighty  temple  soars  supreme  in  the 
blinding  sunshine.  To  the  east,  the  blue 
disk  of  the  Sicilian  sea,  dotted  with  ves¬ 
sels  and  glittering  in  the  profuse  light, 
spreads  to  an  horizon  as  blue ;  to  the  south, 
beyond  the  plains,  the  many-valed  moun¬ 
tains,  amid  which  lie  the  lilied  fields  of 
Enna,  and  the  thymy  ravines  of  honey¬ 
bearing  llybla ;  while  still  veiled  in  the 
light  morning  haze  ascending  from  the 
rivered  lowland,  the  crest  of  ACtua  rises 


midw."y  into  the  northern  sky  sublime, 
like  a  go<l  of  the  primeval  race,  a  terror 
and  a  beauty,  whose  gloomy  heart  re¬ 
echoes  the  thunder  of  the  dreaii  Tarta¬ 
rean  depths — whose  stu|>endous  brow 
soars  into  the  heavens,  in  companionship 
with  the  sun. 

While  the  narrow  streets  of  the  city, 
bathed  in  the  blue  shadows,  are  still  vo¬ 
cable  to  the  sounds  of  morning  life,  a  fig¬ 
ure  emergirig  from  the  vine-draped  door 
of  a  rustic  cottage  on  the  Plemmyrian 
promontory,  jiaces  slowly  along  an  ave¬ 
nue  of  palm  and  cypress,  which  leads  to 
a  jioint  where  the  grassy  steeps  of  the 
shore,  embowered  in  abundant  foliage, 
overlook  a  little  reach  of  sunny  waters 
where  some  ships  lie  at  anchor  in  the 
shining  calm.  Arrived  at  a  pleasant 
nook,  he  stretches  on  the  deep  mosses  in 
the  broad  shade  of  some  old  walnut  and 
olive  trees,  whose  branches  are  interlaced 
by  climbing  vines  and  trailers ;  and  Lik¬ 
ing  a  roll  of  papyrus,  a  reed  pen, and  ink- 
bottle  from  the  breast  of  his  blue  and 
white  rolie,  and  throwing  his  straw  hat 
on  the  ground,  for  a  while  surveys  from 
the  height  the  surrounding  prospect. 

lie  is  a  Lill  figure,  with  chestnut  beard 
and  hair  confined  across  his  broad  white 
brow  by  a  band  of  water  lily;  his  features, 
which  repre.sent  in  their  regularity  the 
pure  Greek  tyjie,  are  characterized  by  a 
sort  of  sentient  calm ;  and  his  large  sim- 
|)le  blue  eyes,  which  lustre  under  meet¬ 
ing  brows,  seem  the  home  of  dreams  and 
chaiTiied  reverie  sweet  and  gay,  as  he 
gazes  around,  recipient  of  each  form  and 
sound  of  life.  Now  as  he  looks  inland, 
the  voices  of  the  naked  reapers  in  the 
cornland  swoon  faintly  on  the  bright  still¬ 
ness;  now  the  luurmurof  the  spring  trick 
ling  down  the  humid  rock  amid  the  long 
gra.sses,  mingles  with  the  faint  minstrel¬ 
sy  of  some  procession  moving  to  a  tem¬ 
ple  ;  now  with  the  song  of  some  imu'iner 
resting  on  the  bulwark  of  his  conch¬ 
shaped  barque  in  the  azure  harbor  offing ; 
then  all  such  sounds  lapsing  away,  give 
place  to  the  melody  of  innumerable  sum¬ 
mer  birds — to  the  lark  in  the  sunny  sky 
— to  the  ringdoves  in  the  distant  woods. 

Along  the  wild  and  beautiful  coast 
there  are  numerous  straw-thatched  cotta¬ 
ges  of  fishermen,  rude  and  small,  formed 
I  of  a  few  planks,  and  covered  with  leaves 
I  — summer-houses  of  the  happy  shore — 
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with  their  beds  of  sea-weed  and  ozier  pil- 1 
lows,  their  baskets  and  water  pitchers 
scatteK'd  on  the  floor,  amid  rods,  hooks, 
and  other  iiujilements  of  the  trade  of  their 
occupants.  Without,  rude  old  lioats  lie  . 
stranded  on  the  sunny  beach,  where  the 
long  brown  nets  8j)read  drying. 

Presently  a  gronjt  of  girls  emerge  from 
the  end  of  a  little  leafy  cape  anear,  and 
advatice,  laughing  and  conversing  to-  * 
gether,  until  they  arrive  beneath  the  cliff 
where  the  blue-eyed  figure  reclines.  Here 
they  pause ;  picking  up  shells  and  {)erus- 
ing  their  traceries,  fi-om  which  they  seek 
to  interrogate  fortune. 

“  Look,  look,  Leriope,”  one  cries,  en¬ 
circling  with  her  arm  the  sun-dark  neck 
of  her  companion ;  “  does  not  fate  prom-  ' 
ise  me  a  happy  future  in  this  shell  1  have 
found  by  chance ;  that  dark  dot — is  it  not 
exactly  the  form  of  a  shepherd's  cottage, 
and  those  tiny  white  ones  surrounding 
it — cjtn  any  one  doubt  but  they  are 
sheep  T” 

“  They  are  indeed  like ;  but  where, 
(ilacis,  is  the  shepherd  ?” 

The  girl  sighed  ;  then  throwing  back 
her  long  black  hair  with  one  hand,  the 
while  she  bent  her  eyes  on  the  s;inds,  “  I 
will  see  him  in  the  next  1  pick  up,”  she 
s:tid,  faintly  laughing;  “but  1  mu.st  not 
look,  for  love  they  say  is  blind,  but  close 
my  eyes  and  take  the  chance.  But  he 
shall  be  a  handsome  fellow,  1  promise 
you.” 

“  Like  Lycon,”  suggested  her  compan¬ 
ion  looking  archly  sideways. 

“  Oh  !  he  is  too  rich,”  pouted  the  pret¬ 
ty  Sibyl,  “  he  has  a  hundn  d  sheep  and 
more ;  but  let’s  see” — and  stooping  she 
lacked  up  another  shell,  over  which  both 
bent  earnestly  a  moment.  Tiie  next,  Le- 
rio|)e,  dislinking  from  Glacis,  threw  up 
her  arms,  swaying  her  lithe  waste  to  and 
fro,  laughing. 

“  Surely  you  have  sacrificed  to  Venus,” 
she  cried,  joyously  holding  the  shell  at 
arm's  length.  “  Yes,  there  is  his  head, 
his  eyes,  liis  m(»uth ;  when  the  sea  has 
painted  his  picture  and  thrown  it  at  your 
feet,  and  w'hen  you  with  eyes  closed  have 
found  it — what  then!  ’twill  be  a  mar¬ 
riage,  I  say.” 

At  this  Glacis  again  embraced  her 
friend's  neck,  and  they  advanced  a  few 
paces  in  silence,  when  the  latter  said, 
“  It  is  so  kind  of  you,  Leriope,  to  prom¬ 


ise  me  good  fortune,  when  your  own 
lover  is  away.” 

“Away,  alas!  yes,” Leriope  returned, 
pausing,  and  turning  her  fa(;e,  suddenly 
grown  sad,  to  the  sea.  “  It  is  a  year 
since  I  have  seen  him  ;  and  though  I  pray 
daily  to  Neptune  and  the  winds,  he  comes 
not.” 

Suddenly  Glacns  picked  up  another 
shell,  and  bending  thereon  her  eyes  dano- 
ing  with  gladness  exclaimed,  “  If  fate 
speaks  in  shells,  dear  Leriope,  not  long 
will  you  lament  his  absence,  for  lo !  are 
not  those  marks  like  cloud.s  uIk>vc  the 
sunset,  and  beneath  this  dark  dot,  pre- 
ci.sely  like  the  vessel  in  which  he  is  sail¬ 
ing  to  you  over  the  golden-ridged  waves 
of  the  western  seal”  Leriope  preased  her 
hands  to  her  heart,  and  looking  upward 
on  the  sky,  seemed  for  some  moments 
ofl'ering  up  a  silent  prayer ;  nor  did  they 
again  speak  until  they  h.ad  move<l  romid 
the  point  of  a  rock,  and  passed  beyond 
the  hearing  of  the  li.stener. 

Then  came  bounding  along  another 
group  of  girls  whose  laughters  rung 
through  the  warfn  air,  some  of  whdm 
sang,  while  others  arm  en wound  began 
to  dance  to  their  shifting  shadows  cast 
by  the  sun  on  the  sands  and  rocks,  until 
arrived  at  a  cove  where  some  young 
mariners  lay  in  their  barques  anchored  a 
little  way  out  in  the  w’aters,  they  opened 
a  conversation  with  them  bold  and  g.ay, 
secure  in  the  depth  that  lay  between — a 
frolicking  dialogue,  in  which  they  invit¬ 
ed  them  to  quit  the  rude  sea,  and  live  on 
the  land,  where  love  and  all  pastoral  de¬ 
light’s  awaited  them. 

The  figure,  resting  his  head  in  the  soft 
grasses  of  the  cliff,  li.stened  while  this 
jubilant  interchange  of  query  and  reply 
lasted  ;  and  then,  the  Iasi  echoes  of  their 
voices  having  died  beyond  the  vine- 
dra|>ed  caverns  of  the  beach,  the  girl- 
group  passed  away,  and  the  mariners  si¬ 
lently  occupied  in  their  vessels  which 
were  to  weigh  anchor  at  the  rise  of  the 
moon,  having  paused  for  some  time 
w  rapped  in  couceptive  silence — Tlieocri- 
tus — for  it  was  he,  seizing  his  reed  pen, 
and  stretching  the  papyrus  roll  on  his 
knees,  began  to  trace  some  verses,  of 
which  the  colloquy  he  had  just  heard 
elicited  the  ideal  theme.  ’Twas  a  Land 
and  Sea  Dialogue : 
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Come,  ycmthfnl  mariners,  to  shore,  the  summer  land  inritea  to  rest. 

Come,  ocean  wearied  voyagers,  hither,  oacli  a  siu‘i>herd’s  welcome  guest; 

For  yon  a  ntral  feast  weil  order,  wine  and  honey,  milk  and  hread. 

A  tender  kid  with  chestnuts  gnu-cil,  a  cheese,  blue  plums,  and  a]»|»les  re<l; 

For  yon  the  go;ahenl  will  attune  his  reecl,  and  call  from  cots  around 

The  fem-wn‘athed  maids,  blue  eyed,  white  breasted,  who  with  you  will  l«eiit  the  ground 

In  joyous  dance,  ’mid  which  the  kiss  will  mingle  with  sweet  laughter's  sound. 

Come,  leave  the  bhick  wave-worn  vessel  stranded  on  the  quiet  beach. 

Ascend  the  soft  sea  slojies  whose  green  is  mirrored  on  this  glassy  reach ; 

Forget  the  toils  and  storms  of  ocean,  which,  all  calm,  forgets  them  too. 

Come,  summer  breathes  o'er  hill  and  mountain,  summer  reigns  from  blue  to  blue. 

The  goldfinch  sprinks  minutest  music  near:  remote  the  ringdoves  coo. 

The  grasshopper  in  sunny  chir|>ings  shrill,  ehnunts  ceaseless,  drunk  with  dew 
In  the  green  herb;  and  from  the  dense  grove,  in  the  rivered  valley  nigh, 

I'he  nightingale  ;M>nrs  forth  its  plaint  of  mingletl  ecstasy  and  sigh  ; 

While,  lost  in  bluest  air  aloft,  a  dwindling  sjteck,  the  lark  sings  free — 

Sit-nt-nn — tirr-tirr-trT-'tcs-K's-ics — we-we.-w«-tirr-m»,  •ce-ics. 

Here  happy  rest;  for  here  dark  cypress,  here  broad  oak  frees  shadow  round, 

Here  swec-tly  liy  their  honey’d  hives  budes  the  bee  swarms’  humming  s<nind  ; 

Here  pulse  two  lim()id  fiuintains  cool ;  here,  under  beeches  spreiuling  wide, 

The  birds  pi)»e  garrulous:  such  shade  is  nowhere  in  the  land  beside 
As  where  this  pine,  from  airy  summit,  drops  its  cones  upon  the  ground. 

Mariner!. 

Peace  has  its  ))leasnres,  bnt  to  ns  a  life  of  peace  seems  wearisome ; 

For  ns  the  restless  Nejitune  rather,  bluelv  spreading  forth  in  gloom 
Its  never-ending  heaving  billows,  crested  with  their  careless  foam; 

Bmadgolden  in  the  dawn  and  even,  solemn  in  the  axiire  night, 

Reflecting  all  the  starry  clusters,  burning  from  the  infinite. 

No  wish  have  we  for  quiet  vales,  circled  by  sheep,  a  girl  liedde ; 

But  through  the  swinging  vahw  of  ocean,  on  from  sky  to  sky  to  ride. 

We  prize  the  strong  delights  of  danger  and  of  brave  endurance,  we. 

Battling  the  wind  and  roaring  waters,  friendless,  pleasureli*s8,  hut  free,— 

When  gods  and  winds  conflict,  each  stormy  voyage  b-comes  a  victory. 

How  tedious  in  those  inoiintain-ciosed  |ilains  to  live  from  year  to  year. 

To  labor,  feed,  love,  slccji,  and  die,ex|icrienceless  firmi  birth  to  bier! 

For  us  on  ocean  limitless  are  visions  endless  as  its  flow. 

South,  north,  east,  west,  new  regions  hail  us,  realms  of  sunshine  and  of  snow ; 

Black  Afnc,  where  ’mid  desert  temples  rise  the  mighty  dead  abodes. 

The  Ptolymean  pyramids,  stiqiendous  as  the  work  of  gists. 

Beside  which  floats  the  wealth  that  flows  from  the  deep  south,  the  land  of  dreiini. 

In  everlasting  summer,  down  the  golden  Flthiopic  stream  : 

Rich  Asia's  coasts  of  puiqile  monntains,  hills  of  vineyards,  realms  of  com ; 

The  shores  of  India,  dusk  and  ixlorons,  reaching  to  the  furthest  morn. 

Rich  lands  of  mines  and  silk  salute  us,  blown  before  the  favoring  breeze. 

Rich  forests  on  the  dawn-topt  hills,  b<‘nc.-ith  blue  depths  of  pearly  seas; 

Nay,  deeper  in  tlie  orient  still,  seen  fnmi  the  mast  head,  hut  uuwon. 

The  magic  charmed  music  islands,  close  n|)on  the  rising  sun. 

Delights  are  these,  hut  sterner  those — to  steer  away  fmm  living  lands 
Westward,  where  dies  the  sun  when  th’  earth-surrounding  sea  expands, 

A  solitude  known  but  to  gods  ghosts  who  flit  with  closcil  eyes 
Toward  their  bourne,  the  bleased  islands  smiling  in  the  sunset  skies  ; 

To  steer  through  northern  fogs  into  the  Hyperborean  realms  sublime. 

Where,  half  the  year  cold  Dian  reigns  and  half  the  sun  nsnr]>s  the  clime. 

Where  storms  of  snow  and  uraonlight  billowing  thnmgh  the  giant  mountain  t  roil. 

And  dark  deejis  tremble  to  the  thunder,  bursting  from  the  sightless  [role. 

Such  are  our  joys;  now  matched  against  the  tempest’s  fury  lalsrr  we; 

Now  stretched  licneath  the  faint  piilTd  sail,  float  o’er  the  ntomings  of  the  sea. 

Familiar  with  the  death  that  fills  the  deefis  as  with  the  night  and  day. 

We  fear  it  not — if  on  our  bones  some  pious  hand  shall  overlay 
A  little  earth,  when  cold  we  rest,  washed  on  some  kindly-peopled  bay. 

Shepherd!. 

Tis  golden  noon,  but  shady  stillness  fills  the  ivy-draped  cave, 

I'he  ro<'k  beyond  the  headland  dips  and  drowns  in  the  blue-foamed  wave, 

I'he  flowers  are  closing  in  the  heat,  and  stillness  spreads  o’er  land  and  sea ; 

The  bout  of  sunny  sleep  approaches - 
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Here  the  reed  peii  dropj»e<l  from  the  i 
hand  of  tlie  poet,  who,  with  head  reclined  | 
amid  the  leaves,  yielded  to  material  pow- 1 
ers  of  Aj)ollo ; — hut,  however,  to  exjMJ-  ■ 
rience  his  spiritual  breathing  in  sunny 
vistaed  visons,  and  fragment  fancies  of 
bright  summer  dreams.  t.  i.  I 


Bontley’B  Miaccllany. 

A  PLEASANT  SUNDAY  IN  TIPPERARY. 

“  An  old  song  will  buy  it,”  said  my 
husband  ;  “  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous ; 

splendid  fishing  and  shooting,  land  that 
only  needs  capital  to  make  it  pay  tenfold, 
and  a  very  tolenvble  house.  Of  course 
it  needs  modernizing,  but  that  can  soon 
be  done.  Wliat  do  you  sjty,  Mary  t” 

1  don’t  like  Ireland,  and  1  don't  like 
change.” 

‘’Ireland  is  like  a  certain  potentate, 
not  half  so  bad  as  it  is  painted.  And 
vhange  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us 
both,  not  a  paitial  or  temporary  change, 
but  one  thorough  aud  |>ermanent” 

Change  will  do  us  no  good,”  1  an¬ 
swered,  moodily. 

“  It  shall,  it  must — at  least,  we  will 
try.” 

”  I  have  no  energy  or  hope  left.  Men 
are  so  difierent ;  they  get  over  everything 
in  time.” 

“Ah,  Mary,  you  are  unjust.  In  one 
sense  1  shall  never  ‘  get  over’  our  grief, 
but  it  is  unwise  and  ungrateful  to  lie 
down  supinely,  and  make  no  efibrt  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  we  have  left.  We 
have  health,  abundant  means  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  charity,  and  we  have  each  other 
still.  Am  1  not  better  to  thee  than  ten 
sons'?”  ! 

Yes,  I  knew  it;  but  our  two  boys,  our 
only  children,  had  met  their  deaths  by 
drowning  some  ten  months  before  the 
above  conversation,  and  1  was  still  utter¬ 
ly  prostrate  from  the  blow.  1  opposed 
my  husband’s  wish  to  settle  in  Ireland 
with  a  kind  of  passive  resistance,  but  the 
afiair  ended  in  his  purchasing  Tullylinch, 
an  estate  situated  in  the  very  heai’t  of 
notorious  Tipperary,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  the  following  year  we  were  settled , 
there.  The  house,  improved  by  large 
plate-glass  windows,  which  admitted 
abund^t  light  aud  air,  was  thoroughly 


repaired  and  renovate<l  before  I  saw  it 
— a  large,  rambling,  old-fashioned  dwel¬ 
ling,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  beauti¬ 
fully  undulating  and  well-planted  lawn, 
abounding  in  magnificent  hawtborns.  On 
one  side  of  this  lawn,  and  divided  from 
it  by  a  thick  and  high  beech  hedge,  stud¬ 
ded  at  intervals  by  lime-trees,  lay  our 
kitchen-gardens  and  orchards,  and  on 
the  other  side  was  what  remained  of  an 
oak  wood,  almost  impervious  to  human 
feet  from  the  dense  undergrowth  of 
brambles ;  beyond  W’ood  and  gardens 
were  mejidow  and  corn-lands ;  and  still 
beyond,  miles  of  bare  brown  moorland, 
stretching  aw'ay  to  the  foot  of  a  range  of 
blue  hills  w'hich  bounded  the  horizon.  Al¬ 
most  in  spite  of  myself  the  toUilly  new 
scenes  and  occupations  around  me  took 
my  thoughts  from  my  brooding  sorrow. 
As  for  my  husband,  he  reveled  in  farm¬ 
ing  experiments,  and  seemed  to  take  his 
stand  on  the  principle  of  having  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  doing  everything  hitherto  done 
by  human  labor.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  so  much  to  be  done  on  our  estate, 
aud  so  many  laborers  were  needed  by  us, 
that  our  arrival  was  a  cause  of  rejoicing 
to  the  peasantry  in  our  neighborhood ; 

I  and  although  1  have  not  at  all  }K>pular 
I  manners,  1  soon  became  as  great  a  fa¬ 
vorite  as  “  the  ma.sther.”  Indeed,  the 
three  yearn  which  succeeded  our  arrival 
'  in  Ireland  were  years  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  reserve  between  rich  and  poor, 
and  bring  them  together  on  the  common 
ground  of  human  suffering.  Famine 
stalked  triumphant  over  the  land,  and 
fever  followed  in  his  train.  Our  vicinity 
suffered  severely,  and  the  terrible  death- 
wail,  which  once  heard  can  never  be  for 
gotten,  rose  from  almost  every  cabin  of 
that  lonely  district.  With  plenty  of 
money,  and  plenty  of  time,  aud  a  hus¬ 
band  whose  heart  was  as  generous  as 
sunshine,  I  must  have  been  less  than  wo¬ 
man  had  I  kept  aloof  fram  the  misery 
around  me.  At  first,  the  squalor,  dirt, 
improvidence,  and  ignorance  of  my  poor 
neighbors,  somewhat  dishearteued  me, 
but  use  soon  inured  me  to  these,  and 
when  I  found  that,  precious  as  pecuniary 
aid  was  to  them,  they  thought  yet  more 
of  words  of  kindly  sympathy,  aud  the 
honor  of  a  personal  visit  from  “  the  mis- 
thress,”  I  began  to  go  freely  and  frequent¬ 
ly  among  them,  and  I  never  had  reason  to 
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repent  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  »«een 
more  real  delicacy  of  tact,  and  natural 
pood  breeding,  among  those  poor  Tippe¬ 
rary  peasants,  than  I  might  have  found 
in  many  a  luxurious  drawing-room.  Co¬ 
lonel  Forrest  and  I  became  go  popular, 
that,  although  disaffei'tion  and  outrage 
became  fearfully  common  both  in  our 
own  an«l  the  adjacent  counties,  although 
landlords  and  others  were  threatened, 
shot  at,  and  in  many  cases  killed,  ttr  felt 
quite  secure,  and  while  we  adopted  such 
precautions  as  it  would  have  been  fool¬ 
hardy  to  neglect,  we  were  at  the  same 
time  jicifectly  convinced  of  the  want  of 
any  necessity  for  them.  Our  hall  door 
was  of  oak,  stout  and  strong,  and  besides 
a  goodly  lock,  chain,  and  a  strong  iron 
holt  above  and  below,  it  was  secured  at 
night,  and  on  occasions  when  the  house 
was  left  unprotected  by  men,  by  three 
heavy  iron  bars,  which  rested  at  either 
end  in  deep  sockets  in  the  walls.  The 
doors  of  the  dining  and  draw'ing-rooms 
ojiened  into  the  front  hall,  and  tlie  Large 
modem  windows  of  these  apartments 
wei'e  protected  not  only  by  ordinary  shut¬ 
ters,  but  by  others  formed  of  tough, 
well-seasoned  wood,  fastened  in  the  s;nne 
way  as  the  hall  door.  The  inner  hall 
was  divided  by  folding-doors  from  the 
outer  one,  and  in  this  inner  ball  was  the 
staircase  and  a  breakfast  room.  Every 
door  and  window  by  which  ingress  might 
be  sought  was  equally  well  defended,  and 
we  thought  ourselves  thoroughly  forti¬ 
fied,  and  should  have  thought  so  even 
had  we  had  any  fears  of  being  attackeil. 

Three  years  passed  quietly  over,  and 
in  the  early  p.art  of  the  summer  of  the 
fourth,  my  baby  was  bom. 

As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  be  about 
again,  it  was  ray  custom  to  go  to  church 
every  alternate  Sunday,  my  nurse  taking 
the  others  in  her  turn.  On  these  ooca- 
sions  no  one  was  left  at  home  save  a  young 
girl,  a  kitchen-maid,  to  attend  on  the 
nurse  or  myself.  My  husband  M-ent 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  lock¬ 
ing,  bolting,  shuttering,  and  barring,  and 
when  all  but  the  back  door  had  lx*en  se¬ 
cured,  he  and  the  rest  of  the  church¬ 
goers  went  out  by  that  w’ay,  got  into  the 
carriage  in  the  yard,  and  drove  out  by  ' 
the  yard  gate,  which  the  kitchen-maid 
instantly  fastened,  as  she  did  the  back 
door,  and  fixim  that  time  till  the  return 


of  Colonel  Forrest,  no  door  or  window 
W'as  again  opened. 

In  the  beginning  of  .4ugust  my  mother 
and  sister  came  to  st.ay  with  us,  and  one 
Saturday  we  had  a  small  dinner-party. 
It  was  quite  eleven  o’clock  before  our 
guests  left  us,  and  when  my  mother  and 
sister  went  to  lx*d,  I  seated  myself  by 
the  dining-room  fire  for  half  an  hour’s 
comfortable  causerie  with  my  husband, 
.lust  then  nurse  brought  my  baby,  which 
had  been  awakeneil  by  the  noise  m.ade 
by  the  departing  visitors,  and,  taking  off 
my  wat<-h-chain,  bracelets,  and  brooch, 
which  were  very  valuable,  lest  they  might 
hurt  the  child,  I  laid  them  on  the  man- 
tel-]*iece,  and  when  we  were  going  to 
bed  I  forgot  to  take  them  up  stairs. 

The  next  day  it  was  my  turn  to  re¬ 
main  at  home.  My  sister  and  mother 
both  offered  to  remain  with  me,  but,  de¬ 
clining  their  proffered  company,  I  de¬ 
clared  myself  fully  satisfieil  with  that  of 
baby  and  Bridget  the  kit<*hen-maid.  Col¬ 
onel  F'orrest  went,  as  usual,  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  house,  making  all  fast, 
and  wliile  Bridget  liK^ked  the  yard  g.ate 
and  back  door,  I  watched  the  carriage 
drive  off.  The  window  at  which  I  stood 
was  iniinedi.ately  over  the  hall  door,  and 
gave  light  to  the  lobby  and  stjiirc.ase.  I 
lingered  there  for  a  short  time,  for  the 
day  was  opi>ressively  sultry,  with  that 
sunless  broo«ling  heat  which  jtrecedes  a 
thunderstorm.  Not  a  leaf  stirred  on  the 
heavy  darkeneil  foliage  of  the  trees,  tlie 
hot  air  quivered  over  the  distant  fields, 
and  the  moorlands  and  mountains  were 
purple  black.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be 
lieard — not  an  insect  or  bird  stirreil  in 
the  oppressive  noon — and  leaving  the 
window  open  to  admit  every  breath  of 
air,  I  went  down  to  give  some  directions 
to  Bridget,  after  which  I  entered  the 
darkened  dining-room.  The  glitter  of 
my  ornaments,  forgotten  the  previous 
night,  cjiught  my  eye,  but  as  I  was  bur¬ 
dened  with  my  nursing-chair  and  Bible, 
I  left  them  w’here  they  were,  and  took 
up  my  post  in  the  nursery,  which  looked 
into  the  paddock  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
Baby  was  sleeping  sweetly,  and  I  sat 
down  to  read  lieside  her  cradle. 

I  had  been  reading  for  about  half  an 
hour,  when  the  profound  quiet  of  the 
house  and  the  heat  of  the  day  lulle<l  me 
into  iiTesistible  drow'siness,  and,  leaning 
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back  in  my  chair,  I  fell  asleep.  I  started 
suddenly,  broad  awake,  as  the  sound  of 
a  single  heavy  knock  on  the  hall  door,  ! 
and  the  fierce  deep-monthe<l  barking  of 
Hollo,  our  hou8e-<log,  rudely  disj)elled 
my  dreams.  In  a  minute  I  felt  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  danger,  and  quickly  closing  the 
nursery  door,  that  bal)y  might  not  l)e 
disturbed,  I  ran  to  the  lobby  window, 
and  looked  down  at  the  door-steps.  What 
I  saw  might  well  have  appalled  me,  and 
I  am  free  to  confess  that,  although  I 
never  fainted  in  my  life,  and  have  looked 
on  “  nerves”  as  another  name  for  atfec- 
tation  and  ill  temper,  I  grew  sick  with 
fear,  and  felt  my  heart  l)eat  almost  to 
suffocation. 

A  group  of  men,  probably  not  more  i 
than  a  dozen,  though  it  seemed  to  me 
th.at  there  were  twenty,  stood  on  the  steps ; 
their  faces  being  coveivd  with  black 
crape,  and  shirts  being  drawn  over  their 
clotlies,  giive  them  a  peculiarly  diabolical 
appearance.  Some  had  fire-arms,  some 
short  thick  sticks,  and  two  or  three  car¬ 
ried  weapons  like  a  jnaviour’s  hammer. 

I  drew  in  iny  head  as  quickly  as  possible, 
yet  not  l)efore  the  scene  without  was  in¬ 
delibly  photograj)hed  on  my  brain,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  moments  of  intense  ex¬ 
citement,  when  one  might  fancy  that 
trivial  things  must  be  altogether  unno- 
tice<i.  I  remember  seeing  a  magnificent 
plant  of  scarlet  pimpernel  which  had 
sprung  from  a  crevice  of  the  lowest  step,  i 
and  which  I  would  not  suffer  to  be  re-  I 
moved — yes,  in  that  one  raj)l«l  glance,  I 
the  first  thought  of  which  I  was  con-  j 
scious  was,  that  I  hoped  the  dreadful 
men  might  not  trample  my  fine  pinqwr- 
nel  which  lay  with  its  sc.arlet  blossoms 
and  lilac  eyes  all  wide  open  to  the  heat 
I  had  been  seen  from  below  too,  and  as 
I  leaned  for  a  moment  to  gather  strength 
against  the  side  of  the  window,  I  heard 
one  voice  say,  “There's  a  woman  at  the 
windy  overhead.”  “  It’s  the  misthress 
sure,”  replied  another.  And  the  next 
minute  the  inv.aders  had  moved  b.ack  so 
as  to  command  a  view  of  my  position. 
I  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot  but  I 
kept  my  place,  and  we  stood  silently  re- 
g:irding  each  other  for  a  minute  or  two. 
As  this  state  of  things,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  meet  the  views  of  my  objection¬ 
able  visitors,  they  began  talking  together 
in  whispers,  and  then  one  tall,  powerful- 


looking  man,  singling  himself  out  from 
the  rest,  ad<lro8S(»<l  me  : 

“  Mrs.  Forrest,  we  know  ye’ve  no  one 
in  the  house  wid  j  e  bud  an  omadhawn  of 
a  girleen  an’  a  babby,  an’  we  only  want  to 
do  our  bisniss  fairan’  aisy,  athout  hurt  or 
harm  to  yerself  or  anything  belongin’  to 
ye,  so  just  come  down  an’  let  uz  in,  an’ 
we’ll  take  what  we  want  an’  go,  an’  lave 
ye  our  bk‘ssin’.” 

“  What  is  it  you  do  want?”  I  a.sked. 

“.Just  our  rights,  ma’-am ;  nothin’ 
more.” 

“  And  what  rights  of  yours  can  you 
get  here!” 

“  Money  and  fire-arms,  and  anything 
else  th.afll  help  the  good  cause.” 

“  As  for  money,”  I  said,  “  I  h.ave  just 
got  two  pounds  and  fivepence,  w'hich  I 
will  give  you  with  pleasure  ;  as  for  fire¬ 
arms,  you  shall  have  none.  You  think 
I  am  unable  to  resist  your  entrance,  but, 
if  you  try,  you  will  find  that  thedoors  and 
windows  are  strong  enough  to  keep  out 
a  stronger  force  than  yours.  Be  warned 
in  tiine;  Iwfore  you  could  possibly  break 
in.  Colonel  Forrest  will  be  home  from 
church.” 

“  Arrah  !  me  lady,”  cried  another  man. 
“Sure  yer  not  spakin’  to  childher.  We 
know  what  time  it  takes  to  go  from  here 
to  the  church  ;  it’s  every  step  ov  three 
goo<l  mile,  an’  it’s  only  one  o’clock  ; 
we’ve  a  good  while  afore  uz  yit,  glory  be 
to  (iod !  Now  listen  hether,  me  lady  ; 
in  we’ll  get’  as  sure  as  yer  livin’ ;  iv  ye 
letuz  in  pacable,  why  we'll  do  our  work, 
and  come  out  again  like  a  dhrove  o’ 
lambs,  bud  iv  we  have  to  let  ourselves 
in,  ye'll  not  be  there  to  tell  yer  story 
whin  the  kurnel  comes  biick.” 

“  Honest  men,”  I  answered,  “do  not 
need  to  disguise  themselves,  and,  owing 
to  your  disguises,  I  c:m  not  tell  whether 
1  know  any  of  you  or  not,  but  if  there 
are  any  among  you  who  know  me,  they 
know  that  in  your  sickness  and  poverty 
we  have  never  held  aloof  from  you,  your 
'  wives,  and  children  ;  we  have  fed,  clothed, 

I  and  tended  you,  helped  you  out  of  debt, 
given  you  work  to  do,  and  you  mean  to 
'  reward  us  by  breaking  into  our  house 
I  and  robbing  us.  I  had  a  better  opinion 
of  Irishmen.”  . 

There  arose  a  chorus  of  “  Thrue  for 
ye,  ma’am,  jew'l,”  “Every  word  iv  id’s 
gospel,”  “  It’s  yersel's  the  good  lady  all 
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out;”  and  then  the  Brat  apokeaman  re- 
autiied: 

“W  e*ve  heerd  tell  iv  ye,  me  lady»  an’ 
no  one  ov  yer  own  boys  could  be  jjut  to 
do  thb  job  just  becase  iv  yer  gootlness, 
but  ordhera  ia  ordhera,  an',  aa  the  thing 
had  to  be  done,  we've  got  chapa  from 
north  an'  south,  aist  and'  weat ;  an'  ace, 
now,  there's  no  more  time  for  palaverin’. 
Let  uz  in,  an’  yer  a.s  ssife  as  iv  ye  wor  in 
a  glnaa-case,  bud  dhrive  ua  to  id,  an’,  1)6 
the  Holy  Farmer!  we'll  djish  thegrawl’a 
braitia  out  before  yer  fjtce,  an’  lave  ye  not 
woith  a  thraneeae.” 

“  Do  your  woret,  if  it  must  be  ao,”  I 
said.  “  I  have  given  you  my  answer  al¬ 
ready.” 

“  V'ery  well,  ma’am.  Boys,  fall  to 
work !” 

Ami  then  l>egan  such  an  assault  on  the 
door  and  windows  as  shook  the  whole 
house.  I  ruahed  away,  cast  one  look  at 
my  still  sleeping  baby,  and,  raising  her 
cradle  in  my  arms  carried  it  up  to  an  at¬ 
tic  \^’hich  we  used  as  a  atore-room.  1 
locked  tiie  door,  and  Bew  down  to  the 
hall,  which  was  echoing  to  the  thunder¬ 
ing  blows  dealt  by  the  assailants,  and 
where  Kollo,  mad  with  rage,  wjia  tear¬ 
ing  to  get  out,  adding  to  the  uproar  by 
his  furious  barking.  There  w.'is  Bridget, 
M'hom  I  liad  quite  forgotten,  deliberately 
endeavoring  to  open  the  hall  door,  a 
task  of  no  small  ditticulty,  as  it  needed  no 
common  strength  to  let  down  the  heavy 
bars.  She  had  them  all  removed  when  I 
caught  her  by  the  shoulder ;  she  started 
round,  her  face  betraying  her  guilt  and 
and  discomfiture. 

“  What  are  you  doing  t”  I  cried. 
“  Do  you  want  us  to  be  all  murdere<i?” 

“  Sure  I  heerd  them  tell  you  meself, 
ma’am,  they  wouldn't  touch  uz  iv  they 
got  in  quiet” 

“  Keplace  those  bars  this  instant,  girl 
— thin  moment  >" 

“  See  here  now,  ma'am,  it’s  best  to 
open  tlie  doore,  because  tliey'll  get  in 
whether  or  no.” 

“  Let  them,  if  they  can,”  I  answered. 
“  Put  up  the  bars.” 

Her  lace  settled  into  a  dogged  sulleu- 
ness  of  expression.  I  daren  t,  ma'am ; 
boys  like  them  outside  always  gets  their 
way.  I'll  just  open  the  doore  by  yer  lave.”  i 

“  At  your  peril !”  I  shrieked,  almost 
beside  myself.  “  At  least,  if  you  will,  1 , 


can  not  help  it,  but  first  bring  me  your 
master's  sword-cane  from  the  rack  over 
the  bre:ikf:i.st-room  mantel-piece ;  I  must 
have  something  to  defend  myself.” 

She  lookeil  at  me  and  grinned  con¬ 
temptuously,  but  the  instinct  of  serfdom 
sufiiced  to  gain  this  boon  fur  me,  and  she 
went  on  her  errand.  Stealing  on  tiptoe, 
I  followed,  any  noise  1  might  have  made 
being  efiectually  drowned  in  the  sound 
of  the  blows  and  that  ma4le  by  Kollo. 
Over  the  nnuitel  w>is  a  rack  with  walk¬ 
ing-canes  and  a  light  fowling-piece ;  my 
treacherous  damsel  raised  her  arms  to 
take  down  the  cane  I  had  asked  for,  and 
at  the  same  moment  I  pulled  the  door  to, 
and  locketl  it  outside.  I  knew  she  could 
nut  get  out  of  the  window,  which  opened 
only  from  the  top,  and  w.as  at  least  four¬ 
teen  feet  from  the  flags  of  the  yard.  She 
gave  vent  to  a  yell  of  dismay  and  anger, 
and  then  l)egan  swearing  horribly,  but  I 
hurried  away,  tried  in  vain  to  replace  the 
bars,  and,  finding  my  efforts  useless,  I 
locked  both  dining  and  drawing-room 
doors,  put  the  keys  in  my  pocket,  and, 
bolting  Kollo  into  the  front  hall,  1  fast¬ 
ened  the  folding-doors  us  well  as  1  was 
able  by  the  help  of  chairs,  which  I 
brought  up  from  the  kitchen,  but  1  could 
not  disguise  from  myself  that  if  those 
without  once  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
breach  in  the  front  door,  the  inner  barri¬ 
cade  would  have  but  a  very  faint  chance 
of  withstanding  them.  Nevertheles.s,  I 
had  done  all  1  could,  and  panting  and 
breathless,  deafened  by  the  confusion  of 
sounds,  the  blows  on  the  door,  Kollo's 
barking,  and  Bridget’s  yelling  and  kick¬ 
ing,  1  really  felt  as  though  my  senses 
were  about  to  leave  me.  One  visit  I 
paid  to  where  my  treasure  lay,  and  most 
tliankful  was  I  to  find  her,  against  ail 
hope,  sleeping  still  as  soundly  as  though 
there  hud  been  nothing  to  disturb  her.  1 
took  the  ])recaution  to  darken  the  small 
window  of  the  store-room  by  means  of  a 
blanket,  and,  once  again  fastening  the 
door,  1  descended  to  the  next  floor,  and 
sat  myself  down  on  the  top  step  of  the 
stmrcase. 

I  do  not  suppose  it  is  possible  for  any 
one  who  Inis  never  been  in  similar  peiil 
to  estimate  my  slate  of  mind.  I  could 
hear  the  panels  of  the  front  door  crock 
and  strain.  The  atUicking  party  were 
evidently  redoubling  their  efl'oris. 
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At  last,  tlie  barrier  yielded  with  a 
crash,  and  the  shout  of  tiiuinph  from  the 
infuriated  sava^s  was  so  signiticant  of 
fiendish  exultation,  that  I  knew  iny  hour 
was  come.  One  rush  was  made  at  the 
folding-doors,  but  those  who  attempted 
tliem  were  rec!»lled  by  a  voice  which  I 
recognized  as  that  of  the  princi|>al  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  party.  “  Come  back,  Iwys, 
that'll  do  afther,  «lon't  let  uz  waste  time. 
Biddy  towld  me  this  mornin’  in  the 
chapel-yard  that  the  (date's  all  in  the  din- 
in'-mom  to-day  after  the  dinner  yesther- 
day.  Come,  snnuih  thedoore."  Yes,  so 
it  was,  the  (date  which  had  been  used 
the  day  before  was  ail  either  on  the  side- 
l)oard  or  in  an  unlocked  cofi'er  Iwneath 
it  And  Miss  Bridget  had  then  l>een  in 
league  w’ith  those  men !  Well,  she  was 
safe  for  the  present,  not  for  long,  I  feare<l. 
Yet  even  then  I  found  time  to  wonder 
how  it  was  that  the  young  lady  had  nut 
admitted  her  friends  by  the  yard-gate. 
To  the  back  door  of  the  house  1  had 
looked  myself  liefore  going  to  the  nur¬ 
sery.  1  had  its  key  in  iny  pocket  Hollo 
had  now  evidently  down  at  the  man,  and 
my  ()oor  dog's  last  howl  sounded  in  my 
ears  like  my  own  death-knell. 

The  crash  of  glass,  the  clang  of  metal, 
and  the  dull  sound  of  blows  on  w'ood, 
rose  louder  and  louder,  and  Miss  Bridg¬ 
et’s  vociferation  also  increased  in  volume. 
“Boys,  dear,  let  me  out,  the  misthress, 
bad  loock  to  her!  has  me  locked  into  the 
breakfast-room.  Make  haste,  darlin's  ; 
the  kurnel  an’  the  men  ’ill  be  home  this 
roinnit ;  brake  in  the  fouldin’-doores.” 
But  her  allies  had  (as  1  judged  from  the 
sounds  1  heard)  come  on  the  wine  and 
spirits  in  the  sideboard,  aud  were  other¬ 
wise  too  agreeably  busy  to  attend  to  her 
leadings,  even  if  they  heard  them.  How 
repented  of  my  yesterday’s  dinner-party, 
which  had  left  such  an  unusual  quantity 
of  exciting  liquids  in  the  dining-room  to 
still  further  madden  ineti  who  needed  no 
such  excitement  The  minutes  seemed 
to  me  to  be  lengthened  into  hours,  aud 
yet  how  quickly  they  were  Hying ! 
Oh,  it  would  be  so  long  before  my  hus¬ 
band  could  come !  Oh,  at  the  most, 
ten  or  twelve  minutes  between  me  and 
death  I  Hack  a  death !  So  ran  my 
confused  aud  agonized  thoughts.  I 
tried  to  pray,  and  could  only  say,  over 
aud  over  again,  “God  help  me!  God 
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help  me !”  What  more  had  I  need  to 
say  ?  At  length  I  heard  the  sacking  par¬ 
ties  re:issemble  in  the  hall,  and  now  came 
the  attack  on  the  inner  door.  I  knew 
t/iiU  could  not  resist  such  strokes  as  fell 
on  it,  and  I  dragged  myself  up  to  the 
.  attic ;  the  store-room  was  within  the 
cook’s  bed-room.  I  entered  this,  and 
boiling  the  door,  and  dragging  the  table 
against  it,  I  crept  under  the  bed.  Still 
not  a  sound  from  baby.  Ah,  the  d(H>r  is 
in  !  And  now  another  cra.sh,  and  I  can 
hear  Miss  Bridget’s  vociferations  more 
plainly.  She  is  evidently  set  free,  and 
she,  w'ho  know's  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  house,  will  soon  find  me  here.  1 
siqipose  1  was  ns  near  to  fainting  as  a  wo¬ 
man  of  my  nerve  could  be  ;  at  least,  1 
grew  so  sick  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
must  die. 

I  could  hear  nothing  distinctly  for  a 
loud  rushing  noise  in  my  ears.  I  could 
see  nothing  but  black  discs  w'ith  lumin¬ 
ous  edges  which  floated  l)efore  me.  Sud¬ 
denly  there  seemed  to  be  a  strange  si¬ 
lence.  I  lay  still,  expecting  my  fate, 
but  nothing  came ;  the  silence  still  con¬ 
tinued,  and  at  last  I  crawle<l  from  be¬ 
neath  the  bed.  Then  I  heard  loud  voices 
culling  my  name.  Yes,  my  husband's 
voice  and  that  of  my  sister  !  1  heard 
them  hurrying  from  room  to  room,  and 
'  I  knew  they  were  in  search  of  me,  but  I 
could  not  move  or  speak  ;  with  a  wild 
yearning  to  be  with  them,  and  see  and 
feel  myself  safe  in  their  midst,  I  was  al¬ 
together  powerless.  A  violent  spasm  of 
pain  seized  my  heart,  and  for  some  sec¬ 
onds  it  ceiised  to  beat,  while  I  ga.sped  for 
breath,  and  a  cold  dew  burst  over  my 
face. 

As  suddenly  as  it  had  come  the  pang 
subsided,  my  nerveless  limbs  still  shook 
and  quivered,  but  all  at  once  I  he.ard  my 
baby’s  helpless  wail,  and  that  seemed  to 
restore  my  strength  in  some  measure.  I 
staggered  to  the  inner  door,  opened  it, 
and  raised  my  little  lady,  rosy,  refreshed, 
and  (thank  God !)  sate  from  the  peril  that 
had  menaced  us.  I  managed  to  slip  back 
the  bolt  of  the  outer  door,  but  1  was  too 
much  exhausted  to  pull  the  table  from  it. 
However,  the  anxious  group  below  had 
by  this  time  ascended  to  the  upper  story, 
and  in  another  minute  I  was  in  my  hus¬ 
band’s  ai'ms. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  speak 
32 
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colierently,  bat  the  devastation  below  bad 
Bfioken  planly  enongh. 

The  work  had  certainly  been  thorougly 
done  so  far  as  it  went :  the  stout  panels 
of  the  hall  door  were  rent  and  shattered, 
the  lower  ones  being  altogether  demol¬ 
ished  ;  not  a  pane  of  glass  in  our  plate- 
glass  windows  was  left  unbroken ;  the 
ponderous  inner  shutters  had  been  taken 
doMn,  and  lay  on  thec*aq>et8  with  bro¬ 
ken  Itottles  and  decanters,  fragments  of 
furniture  and  ornaments,  and  a  signih- 
cant  hatchet  and  bludgeon.  My  watch 
with  its  appurtenances,  and  my  other  or¬ 
naments,  were  of  course  gone,  and,  still 
worse,  all  our  “  comi«ny”  plate.  My 
husband's  bureau,  which  stood  in  a  small 
room,  used  by  him  as  a  study,  and  open¬ 
ing  from  the  dining-room,  had  been 
broken  o]»en,  but  the  rubbers  had  got  but 
a  trifle  there.  Colonel  Forrest  never 
kept  more  money  in  the  house  than  suf¬ 
ficient  for  one  week,  and  as  Monday  was 
the  day  on  which  he  was  wont  to  replen¬ 
ish  his  stock,  tlte  Sunday's  supply  was, 
of  course,  very  scanty.  Poor  Kollo  lay 
dead  and  stiff  in  the  hall,  his  head  literally 
laid  open.  Bridget  had  vanished  with 
her  friends ;  but  the  losses  which  seemed 
most  to  affect  my  husband,  when  his  in¬ 
dignation  on  the  score  of  my  fear  and 
danger  had  somewhat  abated,  were  those 
of  Rollo  and  the  firearms,  which,  always 
in  perfect  order,  had  adorned  his  study. 
It  was  easy  to  see,  by  the  trampled  flow¬ 
er-beds  in  my  lawn-garden  the  course 
taken  by  the  fugitives  ;  they  had  made  a 
breach  in  the  h^ge  bounding  one  side 
of  the  law’n,  and  their  trail  w’as  plainly 
visible  in  the  oak  wood,  but,  beyond  that, 
there  were  but  uncertain  and  misleading 
traces.  Knowing  them  to  be  heavily  en¬ 
cumbered,  however,  we  hoped  to  hear  of 
them  yet,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  setting 
justice  on  their  track ;  but  though  every 
measure  we  or  the  magistrates  could  de¬ 
vise  was  taken  to  apprehend  the  perpe-  , 
trators  of  the  outrage,  we  had  at  length 
to  resign  all  hope  of  seeing  our  prop¬ 
erty  again.  A  detective  from  London, 
who  paid  ns  a  professional  visit,  shook 
his  head  gravely  when,  amid  other  irrele¬ 
vant  matter,  he  was  told  that  a  coflin, 
carried  in  a  countiy  cart,  and  followed  by 
a  group  of  afflict^  mourners,  had  been 
seen  on  that  eventful  iSunday  on  the  high 
road  near  our  house,  and  about  two  hours 


after  my  husband's  return.  When  he 
further  eliminate<l  that  the  |>eople  in  our 
neighborhood  did  not  know  any  of  the 
mourners,  who  were  all  strangers,  and 
that  there  had  been  but  one  woman  in  the 
company,  which  woman,  sitting  in  the 
cart  l>eside  the  coflin,  had  kept  her  head 
bowed  down,  and  covered  by  a  hoo<led 
cloak,  he  actually  groaned  in  spirit,  and 
then,  bursting  into  satire,  annihilated  the 
rural  police  by  the  bitterness  of  his  sar¬ 
casms  on  their  blind  stupidity. 

“That  funeral  was  the  funeral  of  your 
property,  sir,"  he  said  to  luy  husband  ; 
“a  child  could  see  that" 

We  seemed  to  see  it  too,  then,  when 
it  was  too  late.  By-and-by  vague  rumors 
were  circulated  tliat  Bridget  w;is  gone  to 
Australia  or  America,  no  one  seemed  to 
know  which  ;  but  whether  this  were  true 
or  not,  we  never  disoovere<l.  However, 
as  she  never  rea{>peared  either  in  our 
vicinity  or  among  her  own  friends,  who, 
living  in  a  distant  county,  were  closely 
watched  for  many  months,  the  probabili¬ 
ty  is  that  there  was  truth  in  the  rc|H>rt. 
We  surmised  that  the  cause  of  our  visit¬ 
ation  on  that  particular  Sunday  was  to 
be  found  in  the  well-known  facttliatmy 
husband  ha<l  received  a  large  sum  of 
money  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  and 
we  presumed  that  it  was  thought  he  had 
brought  it  home  with  him ;  he  had,  how¬ 
ever,  put  it  in  the  bank  with  which  he 
did  business  within  half  an  hour  of  its 
receipt  by  him.  Bridget  bad  evidently 
been  in  collusion  with  the  rubbers,  and 
had  U'cn  communicative  as  to  our  plate ; 
but,  of  course,  much  was  altogether  mat¬ 
ter  of  conjecture.  W e  had  got  the  girl 
from  a  servants’  registry-office  in  Dublin, 
so  that  her  antecedents  (beyond  what  her 
papers  told)  were  unknown  in  our  pait 
of  the  world. 

Gradually  we  began  to  lose  our  sense 
of  danger.  1  must  do  the  people  around 
us  the  justice  to  say,  that  they  appeared 
thoroughly  grieved,  ashamed,  and  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  outrage  on  us,  and  were  (I 
do  believe)  quite  innocent  of  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it  \N'e  had  our  doors  and 
windows  replaced  or  repaired,  and  had 
the  former  and  the  shutters  sheeted  with 
iron ;  we  were  even  more  careful  tlian 
formerly  in  all  precautions,  and  one  of 
our  two  men-servants  (both  long  tried 
and  tlioroughly  trust- woithy)  always 
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remained  in  the  houae  on  alternate  Siin- 
dava- 

^lonths  paaaed,  and,  excepting  that  we 
aonietimea  miased  what  had  l>een  carried 
away,  and  that  I  occasionally  auffered 
from  that  apasm  of  the  heart  which  I 
firat  felt  on  that  terrible  8(in4lay,  we  had 
begun  to  look  on  my  peril  aa  a  thing 
gone  by.  Chriatm.aa  waa  at  hand,  and 
we  were  expecting  several  relatives  and 
friends  from  England.  On  the  day  be¬ 
fore  their  arrival,  I  was  ai  ranging  some 
matters  with  my  cook,  a  lioman  Catholic, 
but  jKjrfectly  honest  and  well  principled. 

I  said  to  her,  “  We  shall  miss  our  silver 
covers  now.  I  wish  we  had  them.” 

“  Throth  !  ma’am  dear,  we  can’t  well 
do  without  them.  It  bates  all  that  there’s 
iiayther  tale  or  tidin’s  ov  them.  Athin’, 
why  didn’t  ye  spake  to  his  raverence  t” 

“  To  whomt” 

“  To  his  raverance — to  Father  O' Dris¬ 
coll.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  Oeh  !  sure,  iv  the  things  can  be  got 
back  at  all,  he'll  get  them ;  them  |)eelers 
is  no  good.” 

“  How’  corfld  the  priest  help  usT” 

“  Sure  they  can  do  anything  ;  it  stan’s 
to  rason  they  can,  the  holy  craythurs.” 

“  How  do  they  manage  it?” 

“  Och  ?  they  pr:iy  for  it,  an’  then,  ov  , 
coorse,  they  get  it ;  but,  besides  that  they  I 
pray,  they  prache,  they  spake  from  the 
althar,  an’  threaten  bell,  book,  an’  can¬ 
dlelight  on  the  villyans  that  do  anything 
biid,  an’  one  priest  spakes  to  another,  an’  | 
thin  he  does  his  pait,  an’  so  on  ;  it  goes 
the  rounds,  an’  whatever  it  is,  it's  purty 
sure  to  be  got  back,  it  or  its  value.”  ' 

1  confess  that  this  suggestion  of  Mol¬ 
ly's  sank  into  my  mind.  The  more  I 
thought  of  it,  the  more  I  thought  it  worth 
a  trial.  The  parish  priest  was  an  old  man, 
a  highly  educsited  and  even  accomplished 
gentleman,  one  of  the  old  St.  Ouier 
Hchcx>l,  which  is  now  almost  entirely 
passed  away.  He  was  well  known  to  us, 
as  he  mingled  freely  in  the  society  of  the 
county,  and  was  known  and  respected 
by  all  creeds  and  classes.  The  result  of 
my  meditations  was,  that  I  wrote  Mr. 
O  Driscoll  an  invitation  to  dine  with  us, 
.and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  I  made 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  him  uiiob 
serv^  by  my  husband  ;  for,  in  truth,  I 
was  ashamed  to  tell  him  what  1  meant  to 


do,  thinking  that  he  would  laugh  at  me, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  resolved  to 
let  slip  no  possible  chance  of  recsovering 
the  stolen  things.  Mr.  O  Driscoll  lookecl 
very  grave  when  I  preferred  by  reque.st 

“  My  dear  lady,”  he  said,  I  fear  yon 
.ask  what  I  c»n  not  do.  I  know  that  the 
robbers  were  none  of  the  people  here, 
and  it  is  so  long  since  the  aifiir — fully 
four  months  now — tliat  the  chances  are 
your  plate  and  jewelry  have  made  ao- 
cjuaintance  with  the  melting-pot  long  ere 
this,  but  what  I  can  do  I  will.” 

1  afterwards  heanl  that  on  the  next 
Sunday,  at  the  close  of  his  sermon,  the 
old  priest  had  solemnly  a<ldressed  his  coii- 
gregiition,  remiinling  them  of  ail  my  hus¬ 
band  and  I  had  done  for  them,  and  urg¬ 
ing  them,  under  severe  penalties,  to  come 
j  forward  if  they  had  the  faintest  clue  to 
I  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage.  No  dis¬ 
closure  followed  his  address,  and  a  fort- 
I  night  more  brought  us  to  Christms-eve. 

Our  house  was  full  of  old  friends,  and, 
despite  the  absence;  of  my  plate  and  oth¬ 
er  tilings,  I  determined  to  be  very  happy ; 

;  and  as  the  we.ather  was  bright  and  frosty, 

!  with  a  light  sprinkling  of  crisp  snow,  we 
enjoyed  as  many  outdoor  ple<asures  as 
the  season  would  allow.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  old  year,  we  had  all  set  oflf  after 
luncheon  to  a  lake  in  a  demesne  some 
three  miles  away,  and  skated  till  it  was 
time  to  return  to  dinner.  Every  one 
was  tired  in  the  evening,  and  but  that 
we  wished  to  see  the  New  Year  in,  we 
should  all  have  retired  to  rest  very  much 
earlier  than  usual.  As  it  was,  we  only 
waited  for  the  coming  in  of  our  new 
friend,  and  were  exchanging  congratula¬ 
tions  and  “good  nights,”  in  the  hall  as 
we  took  our  candles  from  the  bible.  All 
at  once,  one  dull  loud  crash  on  the 
knocker  stilled  every  voice,  and  I  know 
that  for  myself  I  turned  faint  with  memo 
ry  and  fear.  The  knock  was  repeated, 
but  no  answer  was  made  to  my  husband's 
loud  question  as  to  who  knocked,  and 
after  a  moment's  deliberation  several  of 
us  ascended  to  my  old  post  of  vantage, 
and  Colonel  Forrest  and  another  gentle¬ 
man  opened  the  window  and  leaned  ont. 
We  had  left  our  lights  in  the  hall,  and 
'  were  not  afraid  of  l^ing  seen  from  be 
j  low.  The  night  wiis  a  black  frost, 
moonless  and  still,  and  when  the  eyes  of 
the  look-out  had  become  accustomed  to 
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the  darknefiR,  we  who  were  behind  were 
informed  that  no  one  was  in  sight,  but 
that  something  lay  on  the  door-step,  and 
that  the  sound  of  feet  in  rapid  retreat  was 
distinctly  audible  on  the  frozen  gravel  of 
the  avenue.  It  was  decided  that  two 
gentlemen  should  keep  watch  above  to 
prevent  a  surprise,  and  the  rest  should 
open  the  door  and  examine  the  heap  on 
the  step  ;  so  it  was  done,  and,  to  our  joy 
and  delight,  we  found  two  large  rough 
willow  baskets  (such  as  the  country  |>eo- 
pie  use  for  potatoes),  containing  eveiy 
article  that  had  been  taken  from  us, 
with  the  small  exception  of  one  salt- 
spoon.  Yes,  everything  else  was  there, 
Mack  with  tarnish,  and  not  a  little 
scratched  and  bruised,  'but  otherwise 
quite  safe.  We  conjectured  that  the 
things  had  been  buried  in  the  earth,  for 
they  were  soiled  and  mirched  with  clay. 
Perchance  we  should  never  have  got 
them,  had  not  the  keenness  of  the  search 
for  tliem,  and  its  long  duration,  made  the 
robbers  afrmd  to  dispose  of  them.  As 
soon  as  the  restitution  was  made  public, 
I  had  a  note  From  Mr.  O' Driscoll  con¬ 
gratulating  me,  and  begging  me  never 
again  to  mention  the  subject  to  him.  Nor 
did  1. 


Saturday  Review. 

LITERARY  HONESTY. 

There  is  a  complaint  somewhere  made 
by  Niebuhr,  and  which  Arnold  confirms 
—or,  in  the  language  of  our  times,  en¬ 
dorses — against  certain  scholars  who 
made  free  in  an  undue  manner  with  the 
references  of  other  scholars.  A  man 
would  take  the  references  at  the  bottom 
of  another  man’s  page,  verify  them,  and 
then  transfer  them  to  the  bottom  of  his 
own  page,  just  as  if  he  had  found  them 
out  I’or  himself.  We  suppose  that  every 
one  will  agree  with  Niebuhr  and  Arnold 
that  to  do  this  b  utterly  dishonest — that 
a  man  has  no  more  right  to  steal  his 
neighbor's  references  tlian  to  steal  any 
other  thing  that  is  his.  To  be  sure  Nie- 
bulir  and  Arnold  have,  in  these  strict¬ 
ures,  by  DO  means  hit  upon  the  lowest 
depth  of  literary  dbhonesty.  The  people  ' 
whom  they  censured  did  at  least  verify  ! 
the  references  which  they  stole.  That  b  | 


to  say,  though  they  had  not  morality 
enough  to  keep  them  from  stealing,  they 
had  at  least  simse  enough  to  find  out 
whether  what  they  stole  w'as  worth  steal¬ 
ing.  Their  censors  probably  did  not 
think  of  a  lower  class  of  sinners,  who 
steal  references  without  verifying  them 
at  all,  very  likely  without  being  able  to 
verify  them.  Or,  jwrhajis,  to  say  that 
they  steal  reference.'*  is  doing  them  too 
much  honor ;  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  they  steal  the  names  of  au¬ 
thors  whom  they  never  read,  and  whose 
names  |>erhaps  they  learn  only  from  the 
authors  from  whom  they  steal  them. 
Tliere  is  indeed  another  class,  who  oj)eii- 
ly  invent  statements  and  father  tliem 
upon  real  authors,  and  then  go  on  not 
only  to  invent  other  statements,  but  to 
invent  imaginary'  authors  from  whom 
they  profess  to  have  borrowed  them. 
Such  are  the  inventors  of  the  pedigree  of 
Coulthard  of  that  ilk,  with  their  refer¬ 
ences  to  Tacitus,  Hasla,  and  other  au¬ 
thors  known  and  unknown.  Hut  this  is 
a  direct  piacticing  on  the  ignorance  of 
the  public  on  which  w'e  fancy  that  com¬ 
paratively  few  can  venture.  We  are 
rather  speaking  of  people  who  have  no 
intention  of  deceiving  anybody  as  far  .as 
the  matter  of  their  stiitements  goes,  but 
who  either  distinctly  wish  to  g.ain  credit 
for  more  learning  than  they  pos.sess,  or, 
as  W'e  suspect  is  the  ca.se  with  a  great 
many,  who  are  simply  careless  about  the 
matter,  and  who  copy  one  from  the  other 
w’ithout  stopping  to  think  for  a  moment 
whether  they  are  acting  honestly  or  not 
in  so  copying.  Let  us  take  two  famous 
instances,  one  of  which  we  must  confess 
that  W’e  have  made  no  attempt  to  verify 
for  ourselves.  Gilbert  White  complains 
of  certain  naturalists  who,  copying  one 
from  the  other,  libellously  represented 
Aristotle  as  saying  that  goats  breathed 
through  their  ears.  '  The  truth  is  that 
Aristotle  said  the  exact  contrary,  rebuk¬ 
ing  Alcraseon  for  making  so  strange  an 
assertion  about  the  goats.  Then,  again, 
there  b  the  famous  case  of  St.  Eligius, 
shown  op  by  Dr.  Maitland.  Every  one 
must  have  seen  or  heard  some  triumphant 
Protestant  crow  over  St  Eligius’  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Christian 
Man,  consisting  in  paying  tithe  and  dis¬ 
charging  a  few  ritual  observances.  Even 
Mr.  HaUam  fell  into  the  trap,  though  he 
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had  the  ma^animiiy  to  put  himself  to 
0|>en  f>enanoe  in  a  later  edition — a  pood 
example  which  we  believe  that  smaller 
offenders  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
follow.  The  truth  is  that  St.  Klipius 
did  mention  certain  formal  observances 
as  bindinp  on  a  pood  Christian,  but  that 
he  also  enlarped  at  much  preater  lenpth 
on  those  moral  and  relipious  duties  about 
which  all  Christians  apree.  Mosheim 
picke<l  up  so  much  as  suited  his  pur]>ose 
of  depreciation,  but  he  had  the  decency 
to  leave  some  marks  of  omission.  His 
Enplish  translator  lell  out  the  marks  of 
omission,  and  Hobertson — who  is  still 
read  at  Oxford — and  a  host  of  others 
oopie<l  one  from  the  , other,  till  |)oor  St. 
Eligius  was  made  to  give  a  description 
of  a  -  perfect  Christian  as  little  like  what 
he  inteiidcHl  to  give  as  the  statement 
about  the  goats  bre.'ithing  through  their 
ears  was  like  the  real  meaning  of  Aristo¬ 
tle.  These  are  two  s)>ecially  bad  cases, 
because  in  each  of  them  somebody,  be  it 
Aristotle  or  be  it  Eligius,  is  misrepre¬ 
sented  and  held  up  to  unjust  contempt. 
But  it  is  only  the  common  w'ay;  one 
man  copies  from  another,  without  ever 
thinking  of  searching  whether  these 
things  are  so.  Robertson,  indeed,  we 
must  acquit  of  the  gi'ossest  form  of  dis¬ 
honesty,  be<;au8e  he  distinctly  says  that 
he  borrowed  the  passage  from  Mosheim  I 
or  Mosheim’s  translator.  But  we  cjin 
not  actjuit  him  of  gross  idleness  and  care¬ 
lessness  in  being  satisfied  with  transla¬ 
tions  and  extracts,  instead  of  going  to 
the  Latin  text  of  Eligius  (or  us  he  blun¬ 
deringly  calls  him  Ju/idius)  for  himself. 

We  suspect  that  this  sort  of  carelessness 
is  much  more  common  than  deliberate  mis¬ 
representation.  But  it  is  a  sort  of  care¬ 
lessness  which,  though  we  acquit  it  of 
the  grossest  form  of  dishonesty,  is  still 
distinctly  dishonest.  It  is  like  the  act  of 
a  medical  man  who  has  no  sort  of  wish 
to  kill  his  patient,  but  w'ho,  through  idle- ! 
ness,  carelessness,  or  culpable  ignorance, 
does  not  take  the  proper  means  to  keep 
his  patient  alive.  W^e  acquit  Hobertson 
of  the  wilful  murder  of  Eligius’  reputa¬ 
tion,  but  we  undoubtedly  convict  him  of 
manslaughter.  W'e  are  not  sure  whether 
Dr.  White,  Itegius,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Oxford,  who  transcribes  Mosheim’s  ex- ! 
tracts,  leaving  out  all  the  signs  of  omission, 
might  not  be  condemned  for  wilful  mur- ! 


I  der.  And  in  truth  this  is  the  way  in 
which  most  of  our  popular  history  is 
written.  Among  the  blind  the  one-eyed 
man  is  king,  and  Niebuhr’s  man  who  ver¬ 
ified  the  references  and  then  ])a8.sed  them 
off  as  his  own  w'ould,  in  such  company, 
ap[>ear  as  a  model  not  only  of  research, 
but  of  honesty.  The  truth  is  that  |)eople 
seem  not  to  understand  that  honesty,  any 
more  than  actmracy,  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter.  They  copy  and  copy 
without  a  thought  that  anything  besides 
copying  is  possible.  As  it  does  not  come 
into  their  heads  to  inquire  whether  the 
actors  of  history  really  di<I  the  acts  which 
they  are  made  out  to  have  done,  still 
less  does  it  come  into  their  heads  to  in¬ 
quire  when  the  writers  of  history  really 
wrote  what  they  are  made  out  to  have 
written. 

It  is  carious  that  the  peopde  who  play 
these  tricks  should  in  any  way  present  a 
likeness  to  the  cla-ss  of  writers  on  whom 
their  tricks  are  most  commonly  played. 
W e  have  often  had  occasion  to  point  out 
how  utterly  unknown  the  idea  of  literary 
prop)erty  was  to  -the  chroniclers  of  the 
middle  ages.  Every  mediteval  writer  did 
not  copy,  because  in  some  cases  the  form 
of  their  works  hindered  much  copying. 
William  of  Malmesbury,  we  have  no 
doubt,  incorporated  the  matter  of  a  great 
many  Itallads  in  his  history,  but  the  pe¬ 
culiar  form  of  his  work  hindered  him  from 
largely  copying  the  text  of  any  earlier 
Latin  prose  writer.  So,  when  a  man 
wrote  a  distinct  monograph  of  events  of 
which  he  was  an  eye-witness — an  Itine¬ 
rary  of  King  Richard  or  a  History  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick — his  work  was  ne¬ 
cessarily  his  own.  But  the  authors  of 
chroniclers  in  the  shape  of  chronicles  cop¬ 
ied  without  scruple— good  writers  no 
less  than  bad  ones,  a  brilliant  narrator 
like  Matthew  Paris  no  less  than  a  dull 
copyist  like  Thomas  Walsingham.  He 
wanted  his  chronicle  for  use,  for  his  own 
use  or  for  that  of  his  brethren.  For 
times  before  his  own,  he  copied  any  ear¬ 
lier  chronicle  that  he  ap{)roved  of,  cor¬ 
recting,  omitting,  adding,  just  as  he 
pleased — sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
Matthew  Paris  dealing  with  Roger  of 
Wendover,  translating  the  narrative  from 
one  vein  of  political  sentiment  to  another. 
It  was  only  when  he  came  down  to  his 
own  time  and  spoke  as  a  contemporary 
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that  he  thought  it  at  all  neceeaarj  to 
diaw  wholly  Iroin  hia  own  storea.  So 
with  tranalatioiia;  we  have  seen  that 
King  Alfred  himself  was  anything  bat  a 
faithful  translator ;  in  translating  Boethi¬ 
us  and  Orosiiia,  he  improved  Boethius 
and  OroaiuB  whenever  he  thought  he 
could  make  them  serve  Ijetter  to  edifica¬ 
tion.  In  short,  no  one  scrupled  to  copy 
if  it  ser\’ed  his  purpose,  and  an  able  and 
earnest  writer  was  more  likely  to  copy 
unfaithfully,  if  we  are  to  use  such  an  ex¬ 
pression,  than  a  stupid  writer. 

This  sort  of  feeling  could  hardly  sur¬ 
vive  the  invention  of  printing.  During 
the  days  of  manuscript,  it  was  natur^ 
enough  when  applied  to  the  class  of  wri¬ 
tings  to  which  it  was  mainly  applied. 
Even  then,  men,  at  least  honest  men,  did 
not  pilfer  from  writings  which  clearly 
were  some  man’s  special  property.  Po¬ 
ems  or  histories  or  letters,  whose  form  or 
matter  showed  them  to  be  distinctly  a 
man's  own,  were  respected  even  then. 
But  a  chronicle  seen^  to  be  common 
property,  written  for  common  use ;  and 
if  it  suited  the  general  purpose  of  a  later 
chronicler,  why  should  he  take  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  put  the  whole  of  the  same  matter 
into  other  words?  If  he  thought  he 
could  improve  upon  it  in  detail,  why 
should  he  forbeai’  to  do  so  ?  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  transcriber,  when  he  was  him¬ 
self  an  author  and  not  a  mere  profession  •  i 
al  scribe,  would  constantly  tempt  him  to 
deal  with  his  predecessors  in  this  way. 
A  chronicle  which  he  had  picked  out  from 
among  others  and  copied  with  bis  own 
hand  be  might  seem  to  have  some  right 
in  as  well  as  the  original  author.  Every 
copy  was  a  distinct  edition,  the  result  of 
distinct  and  considerable  labor.  The 
man  who  had  done  all  this  might  not 
unreasonably  daim  the  right  at  once  to 
af>)»roprinte  and  to  improve.  There  were  , 
no  reviews  in  which  be  might  either  sug¬ 
gest  his  own  improvements  or  be  cen¬ 
sured  lor  his  plagiarisms.  When  a  man 
formed  his  library  with  his  own  hand, 
and  had  no  way  of  criticizing  his  prede- 
oessoi  8  but  by  bodily  altering  their  texts, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  ideas  of  literary 
property  were  wholly  different  from , 
what  they  are  now.  I 

Printing  naturally  changed  all  this,  I 
and  if  a  modem  historian  treated  an  ear¬ 
lier  writer  as  Matthew  Paris  treated  | 


Roger  of  Wendover,  he  would  be  rightly 
looked  on  as  having  reached  the  summit 
of  literary  dishonesty.  To  print  another 
man’s  history  or  })oem  as  your  own,  to 
re[)eat  another  man’s  sf>eech  a.s  your  own 
on  a  great  national  occasion,  are  pranks 
which  few  men  would  venture  to  play 
now-a  days.  Perha|)s  no  one  under  the 
rank  of  leader  of  a  Conservative  Op)H)si- 
tion  would  dare  to  run  such  a  risk.  Peo¬ 
ple  no  longer  appropriate  other  men’s 
writings  whole — not  even  with  improve¬ 
ments  which  they  may  fondly  think  rea¬ 
der  them  their  own.  Seijeant  Stephen, 
indeed,  puts  in  the  same  volume  and  the 
same  page  large  portions  of  Blackstone’s 
Commentaries  and  large  portions  of  his 
own.  Physically,  this  is  much  the  same 
as  Matthew  Paris’s  treatment  of  Roger 
of  Wendover.  But  the  likeness  is  only 
physical.  Matthew’s  readers  had  no 
means  of  knowing  Ik>w  much  he  had  com¬ 
posed  himself  and  how  much  he  had 
merely  copied,  but  a  man  must  be  very 
stupid  who,  with  the  help  that  is  given 
him,  can  confound  a  paragraph  of  Ste¬ 
phen  with  a  {mragraph  of  Blackstone. 
You  are  told,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  on  what  principle  it  i.s  put  together, 
and  the  original  an«i  the  borrow*^  por¬ 
tions  are  carefully  distinguished  by  those 
tyitographical  marks  w'hich  Matthew  had 
not  at  his  command.  There  is  nothing 
in  Seijeant  Stephen's  way  of  dealing  with 
Blackstone  which  is  other  than  honest 
and  straightforward,  and  we  never  heard 
that  an^  one  found  fault  with  him  for  it. 
But,  with  a  curious  analogy  to  the  case 
of  the  medieval  chronicle,  it  is  only  with 
books  of  a  certain  class  that  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  could  be  tolerated — namely, 
with  those  where  sound  and  trustworthy 
information  is  all  that  is  wanted.  It  does 
perfectly  well  for  a  law-book ;  but  no  one 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  |K>em,  a  history, 
or  a  philoso|)hical  treatise  put  together  on 
such  a  principle.  Still  there  is  the  great 
difference  that  in  the  mmlern  case  the 
union  of  borrowed  and  original  matter  is 
distinctly  and  re}>eatedly  acknowledged, 
while  in  the  mediaeval  case  it  is  eitlier 
not  acknowledged  at  all,  or  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  call  con¬ 
stant  attention  to  it. 

In  fact,  it  very  seldom  hapjiens  that  a 
modem  writer  ventures  to  transfer  large 
portions  of  anotlier  man's  writings  to  his 
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own  pages  without  acknowledgment. 
Such  doings  would  be  at  once  found  out 
and  at  once  scouted.  But  many  ])eople 
do  what  is  practically  as  ba«i — sometimes, 
one  can  not  help  thinking,  consciously, 
but  very  often  from  sheer  incapacity  to 
discern  between  right  and  wrong  in  the 
matter.  The  grossest  case  which  we 
remember  for  a  good  while  past  is  the 
way  in  which  Dr.  Doran  and  the  Duke 
of  Manchestertook  to  themselves  so  much 
as  seemed  good  to  them  of  the  l.abors  of 
Mr.  Bergenroth,  and  dismissed  Mr.  Ber- 
genroth  with  a  single  patronizing  men¬ 
tion  of  his  name.  The  peojiie  of  whom 
Niebuhr  complained  were  very  small  sin- ! 
ners  compared  with  such  Anakim  as  these. 
The  temptation  to  their  offence  is  often 
very  strong.  No  one  can  object  to  their 
using  modern  writers  as  guides  and  in¬ 
dexes  to  ancient  authorities ;  it  is  in  fact 
oneof  their  most  im|>ortant  uses.  Blessed 
be  the  modem  writer — Dean  Milman  for 
instance — whose  writings  can  so  be 
usal ;  and,  did  not  the  memory  of  Sir' 
Francis  Palgrave  hinder  us,  w'e  should 
add,  cursed  be  the  modern  writer  who 
does  not  give  us  the  power  of  so  using 
them.  You  have  seen  an  .'icconnt  of  such 
or  such  a  matter  in  some  ancient  writer, 
but  you  are  not  quite  certain  in  which 
of  several  it  was,  or,  if  you  remenjber  the 
writer,  you  can  not  at  once  put  your  fin¬ 
ger  on  chapter  and  verse.  Turn  to  the 
place  where  the  subject  is  treated  of  by 
a  modem  writer  wdio  does  his  duty,  a  | 
Thirl  wall  or  a  Lapjwnberg,  and  you  are 
at  once  sent  to  the  right  place.  A  ref- 1 
erence  got  at  in  this  way  is  surely  your 
own  reference  ;  the  modem  writer  has  at 
most  only  refreshed  your  memory.  But 
8up{>ose  that,  along  with  such  a  refer¬ 
ence,  you  find  another  erjually  opposite, 
from  an  author  whom  you  have  not  read, 
or  whom  at  anj  rate  you  have  utterly 
forgotten.  It  is  a  strong  temptation  to 
transfer  both  references  alike  to  your  own 
pages.  But  honesty  distinctly  forbids  it 
in  the  latter  case.  You  may  nnUce  use 
of  the  psissage  and  the  information  which 
it  conveys,  but  you  must  distinctly  show, 
in  some  way  or  other,  that  it  was  Dr. 
Milman  or  Dr.  Lappertljerg  who  sent  you 
to  the  passage.  How  far  it  may  be  al¬ 
lowable  to  oover  your  obligation  by  tak¬ 
ing  that  moment  either  to  agree  with  or 
to  differ  from  the  views  of  the  old  writer 


is  another  matter.  But  anyhow  the  name 
of  your  l)enefactor  must  appear. 

The  whole  morality  of  the  matter  in¬ 
volves  the  existence  and  the  use  of  origi¬ 
nal  writers.  But  while  so  many  people 
never  look  at  an  original  writer,  and  can 
hardly  be  persuaded  that  original  writers 
exist,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  designing  and 
daring  |)er80iia — Dukes,  Doctors,  or  oth¬ 
ers,  as  may  happen — take  advantage  of 
the  carelessness  of  the  public  to  deck 
themselves  in  the  borrowed  plumes  of 
their  betters. 


LetBore  Hoar. 

THE  CROWN  PRINCE&S  OF  PRUSSIA. 

It  is  more  than  seven  years  now  since 
Victoria,  the  Princess  Royal  of  Eng¬ 
land,  left  her  home  and  her  native  land, 
w'here  she  will  be  always  remembered 
with  respect  and  affection.  Scarcely  ever 
has  a  royal  alliance  been  hailed  with 
so  much  joy  and  anticipatioji  of  happi¬ 
ness  as  was  the  marriage  of  the  English 
Princess  Royal  with  the  heir  presump¬ 
tive  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  ApiUtt 
from  its  being  a  union  of  the  heart,  and 
not  of  mere  political  expediency,  it  was 
a  token  of  good  for  the  future  generation 
that  the  two  greatest  Protestant  nations 
M'ere  thus  united  by  family  ties.  There 
are  blessings  which  can  be  expected  only 
in  countries  w'here  evangelical  religion 
is  known,  and  where  God  is  worshiped 
according  to  his  word.  May  England 
and  Prussia  be  ever  closely  united,  and 
in  both  countries  may  there  be  increase 
of  that  righteousness  which  alone  exalt- 
eth  a  people ! 

In  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  a  na¬ 
tion  nothing  is  of  more  importance  and 
infiuence  than  the  moral  tone  of  the 
Court.  History  is  full  of  illustrations  of 
the  |)ower  for  good  or  for  evil  that  goes 
forth  from  the  chamber  of  kings  and 
queens.  The  moral  and  domestic  life  of 
the  palace  tells  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
the  homes  of  the  people  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions.  The  influence  of  the  Crown 
Princess,  since  her  residence  in  Prussia, 
we  are  told  by  a  well-known  minister  in 
Berlin,  has  been  very  great  Her  sweet¬ 
ness  of  disposition  and  gentleness  of 
manner,  the  simplicity  of  her  domestic 
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fife  and  household  arrangements,  even  j 
at  one  of  the  most  powerful  courts  of! 
Europe,  have  been  felt  through  the ' 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  of  her 
adoption.  At  the  beginning  of  her  resi¬ 
dence  the  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting, 
and  the  directors  of  court  ceremonies, 
were  often  shocked  at  her  disregard  of 
the  long-established  stiff  forms  in  vogue. 
The  Princess  always  followed  more  the 
dictates  of  her  heart  than  the  prescribed 
routine  of  ceremonials.  It  is  said  that 
she  once  had  to  hear  a  lecture  from  a 
court  official  on  the  impropriety  of  s|»eak- 
ing  in  public  of  the  Crown  Pnnce  as  her 
husband,  instead  of  giving  him  his  due 
title.  She  at  once  went  to  the  king,  and 
asked  him  whether  it  was  unbecoming  in 
her  to  call  the  Crown  Prince  her  husband. 
The  king,  pressing  her  to  his  heail,  told 
her  certainly  to  call  him  always  her  hus¬ 
band,  wherever  and  whenever  she  pleased. 

The  Princess  seeks  and  finds  her  hap¬ 
piness  in  her  family  circle.  Her  riches 
are  her  children ;  and  lovely  and  beloved 
children  they  are  all  four.  Her  eldest, 
Frederic  William  Victor  Albert,  was 
bom  27th  January,  1859  ;  the  second, 
Victoria  Elizabeth  Augusta  Charlotte, 
born  24th  July,  1860 ;  Albert  William 
Henry,  bom  14th  August,  1862;  and 
the  fourth,  Francis  Frederic  Sigismund, 
bom  15th  September,  1804.  The  eldest, 
a  nice-terapered  boy,  now  six  years  of 
age,  lively  and  full  of  spirit,  rides  his 
pony  well ;  and  it  is  a  pleasant  sight 
when  he  is  seen  with  his  sister  running 
al»out  and  playing  in  the  royal  garden. 
"With  the  greatest  motherly  care  the 
Princess  watches  over  the  training  of 
her  children.  The  Crown  Prince  also 
finds  it  his  delight  to  occupy  himself 
with  bis  family,  especially  with  the  eld¬ 
est  boy,  encouraging  him  in  his  work, 
and  joining  in  his  sports.  It  will  inter¬ 
est  mothers  to  mention  also  that  when 
the  Princess,  much  against  her  own  w'ish, 
was  obliged  to  give  up  nursing  her  first 
three  children,  she  took  care  that  the 
wet-nurse  was  close  to  her  own  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  palace,  so  that  she  could 
herself  watch  over  her  children.  She 
also  insisted  that  the  nurse  should  at 
least,  once  during  the  day,  nurse  her 
own  child.  After  having  given  way  so  ' 
much,  she  carried  her  point  in  regard  to 
the  fourth  child,  and  she  had  permission  [ 


to  exercise  the  duty  and  privilege  of  a 
mother,  to  nurse  her  own  child.  In  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  all  the  excitement  and  anx¬ 
ieties  at  the  time  attending  the  troubled 
political  state  of  the  country,  she  went 
to  Italy,  where  she  enjoyed  quiet  and 
retirement  for  her  family  duties.  In  her 
whole  domestic  life  she  is  indeed  a  pat¬ 
tern  to  mothers,  all  the  more  exemplary 
for  the  hindrances  of  her  exalted  station. 
After  tiresome,  though  necessary  State 
ceremonies  or  duties,  her  first  visit  is  to 
the  nursery.  Once  she  surpri8e<i  a  large 
party,  on  a  public  occasion,  by  taking  up 
her  children,  who  came  rushing  to  her, 
in  her  arms,  and  embracing  them,  and 
allowing  them  to  caress  her  before  the 
comj)any. 

The  unobtrusive  benevolence  of  the 
Princess  is  well  known  to  all  at  Herlin. 
The  writer  knows  it  as  a  fact  that  she  is 
in  the  habit  of  sending  to  make  inquiries 
as  to  the  character  and  mode  of  life,  and 
then  rendering  substantial  help,  when 
she  hears  of  cases  of  distress.  She  was 
solicited  to  become  a  j)atrone8S  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  asylum  for  governesses  out  of 
employ.  She  desired  that  tlie  cx)mmit- 
tee  should  lay  before  her  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  institution,  and  twice  the 
estimate  was  retured,  as  not  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  explicit  and  clear  in  details ;  and 
only  after  everything  had  been  fully  and 
satisfactorily  explaineil  did  she  express 
her  approval,  and  consent  to  l>ecomethe 
patroness.  On  visiting  the  institution 
she  minutely  inspected  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  directed  several  improve¬ 
ments  to  be  made,  in  :tccordance  with 
her  English  ideas  of  comfort. 

In  her  leisure  hours  she  zealously  im¬ 
proves  her  mind,  and  cultivates  her  taste, 
in  reading  and  writing,  drawing,  model¬ 
ling,  and  painting.  We  saw  lately  a 
lieautiful  statuette  of  “  One  of  the  Wise 
Virgins  trimming  her  Lamp,”  sent  from 
Herlin  as  a  present  to  Mr.  bklward  Henry 
Corbould,  her  early  instructor  in  draw¬ 
ing  and  the  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  Corbould’s 
tuition  must  have  been  most  valuable  to 
the  Princess,  and  to  his  other  pupils  in 
the  royal  family ;  but  no  master  can  com¬ 
municate  the  taletit  for  original  design, 
any  more  than  a  writing-master  can 
teach  the  art  of  original  composition. 
We  have  seen  historical  and  poetical  de¬ 
signs  by  the  Princess  Koyal,  and  also 
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by  the  Princess  Alice,  displaying  a  power  | 
w’hich  many  a  professional  artist  mi^ht 
justly  covet.  The  Crown  -Princess  has 
frequently  presented  drawings  or  paint¬ 
ings  to  expositions  or  fancy  fairs,  held 
at  lierlin,  for  the  benefit  of  benevolent 
institutions.  Her  fiivt  contribution  of 
this  kind  in  her  own  country  we  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  recall,  by  presenting  a  copy 
of  the  picture  painted  by  her  for  “  The 
Patriotic  Fund.”  | 

When  the  proposal  was  made  to  hold 
an  art  bazaar  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  soldiers  who 
fell  in  the  Crimean  war,  she  was  asked 
if  she  intended  to  send  a  contribution. 
Diffident  of  her  own  p(»wers,  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “What!  send  a  picture  to  a 
public  exhibition !  Of  course  not”  Hut 
when  it  was  explained  that  it  would  be 
prodiM'tive  of  great  good  to  the  cause  if 
she  did,  since  many  people  would  go  to 
see  her  work  who,  but  for  such  an  in¬ 
ducement,  would  probably  not  go  near 
the  place,  and  that  the  shillings  so  col¬ 
lected  would  add  largely  to  the  sum  for 
the  charity,  while  the  sale  of  the  picture 
wouhl  realize  enough  to  help  some  widow 
lady  in  her  distress,  she  at  once  agreed,  i 
on  condition  that  the  Queen  had  no  ob¬ 
jection.  The  Queen  gave  her  consent 
willingly,  but,  with  her  usual  prudence, 
added  that  it  must  be  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  {)icture  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  no  one  could  pervert  or  twist 
it  into  any  [K)litical  significance.  The 
Princess  made  a  sketch  of  a  wounded 
warrior  and  a  wcman,  both  the  figures 
being  of  ancient  classic  model.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  a  comj>08ition  of  much 
power,  and  expressing  deep  feeling ;  but 
It  was  suggested  that  the  idea  would  tell 
better,  ami  go  home  with  quicker  sym¬ 
pathy  to  the  heart,  if  a  British  soldier 
were  represente<l.  The  result  was  the 
touching  picture  of  the  dead  guanlsinan, 
and  the  widow  weeping  over  his  body 
on  the  battle-field.  There  was  nothing 
political  in  this,  but  the  artistic  state¬ 
ment  of  a  fact,  alas  !  too  true,  that  many 
of  the  bravest  and  best  soldiers  that  ever 
went  to  battle  had  fallen  in  the  Crimea. 
The  expression  of  this  sad  fact,  and  the 
charibible  design  of  aiding  the  widows 
of  those  who  had  fallen,  were  happily 
combined  in  the  composition  of  the  pic-  , 
ture.  No  one  seem^  to  have  had  an 


idea  of  the  great  talent  for  original  de¬ 
sign  possessed  by  the  Princess  Hoyal, 
until  this  drawing  surprised  and  deeply 
aflTec'ted  all  who  saw  it. 

The  story  of  the  picture,  after  it  reach¬ 
ed  the  exhibition  at  Burlington  House, 
is  w’orth  recording.  The  Princess  had 
put  a  very  modest  value  on  her  work, 
and  offered  to  dispose  of  it  privately  for 
a  small  sum,  which  she  wishes!  to  enter 
as  her  subscription.  She  was  assured 
that  this  would  greatly  fnistrate  the  aim 
of  the  fund,  and  that  the  picture  would 
fetch  a  handsome  sum.  The  first  offer, 
made  immediately  the  doors  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  were  opened,  was  eighty  guineas, 
followed  l)y  another  of  one  hundi-ed  gui¬ 
neas.  Tim  names  were  entered  in  the 
l)ook,  it  having  been  previously  arranged 
that  the  highest  offer,  up  to  a  certain 
day  at  noon,  was  to  obtain  the  picture. 
At  the  appointed  time  two  hundred  gui¬ 
neas  had  been  offered  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  present  to  hear  the  clock  strike 
twelve.  Just  before  the  hour,  he  said, 
“  Well,  1  am  surprised  that  there  is  not 
more  appreciation  of  so  fine  a  work  of 
art ;  and,  that  it  may  nf)t  Iks  said  that  it 
was  sold  for  only  two  hundi*ed  guineas, 
I  offer  two  hundred  and  fifty  ;”  for  which 
sum  he  wrote  out  a  cheque  as  the  clock 
struck.  The  result  of  the  sale  surprised 
the  Prince.s8,  who  had  too  much  good 
sense,  however,  to  be  elated  by  any 
foolish  vanity,  while  rejoicing  in  the 
success  of  her  effort  for  the  good  of  the 
fund. 

Pictures  were  also  exhibited  by  H.  R. 
H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess 
Alice,  and  the  Princess  Helena.  Prinoe 
Alfred,  not  liking  to  be  left  out,  also  did 
his  best;  so  that  the  names  of  five  con¬ 
tributors  of  the  Royal  Family  conspicu¬ 
ously  apj>eared.  These  contributions 
were  sold  for  £25  each.  When  the  col¬ 
lection  of  pictures  for  the  exhibition  was 
commenced,  several  titled  ladies  had  con¬ 
tributed,  and  had  marked  their  names 

with  initials  only,  a.s  Lady  W - ,  and 

so  on.  But  when  the  Princess  Royal 
signed  her  name  at  full  length  on  her 
painting,  and  the  other  royal  names  ap- 
)Kjared,  the  anonymous  amateurs  follow^ 
the  fkshion,  and,  in  subsequent  editions 
of  the  catalogue,  a  goodly  array  of  aris¬ 
tocratic  contributors  was  displayed,  to 
the  enlightenment  of  the  public,  the 
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credit  of  the  exhibition,  and  the  benefit 
of  the  fund. 

The  Crown  Princefw  of  l*ms«a  sets  a 
frw)d  example  to  her  hounehold,  and  to 
Pruseian  society,  in  the  sanctifying  of 
the  I»rd*8  day.  When  she  first  went 
to  Berlin,  she  fre«]iient.ly  attended  the 
English  services  hehl  by  the  missionary 
of  the  London  Jews’  Society,  who  has 
for  many  years  l)een  in  the  habit  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  ser>’ice  for  the  English  resi¬ 
dents.  As  there  was  no  stated  clergy¬ 
man  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  poorer  meml»ers  of  the  English  con¬ 
gregation,  the  Princess  exerted  herself 
to  get  the  want  sm>plied.  There  is  now 
an  excellent  cler^  man,  who  has  service 
every  Sunday  at  the  English'  Embassy, 
w’hile  the  missionary  still  continues  his 
services  in  the  usual  place,  in  one  of  the 
royal  palaces  which  the  late  worthy  King 
of  Prussia  ha^l  placed  at  the  dis|>osal  of 
the  English  residents.  While  the  Crown 
Princess  frequently  attends  the  English 
chapel,  she  as  frequently,  if  not  more  so, 
attends  the  German  service  at  the  Dorn, 
where  the  cotirt  chaplains,  chiefly  Dr. 
Hoffman  and  Dr.  Kiigel,  preach  and  con¬ 
duct  the  services. 


A.  A.  LOW. 

PHtSlDEVr  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CnAMltKR  OF 
COMMERCE. 

The  EciJcrmc  has  been  wmnt  to  enrich 
its  pages  with  hiogrsjphical  sketches  and 
portraits  of  men  eminent  in  public  sta¬ 
tion,  or  in  the  various  departments  of 
learning  and  intellectual  effoit — in  Histo¬ 
ry,  Poetry,  Science,  Statesmanship,  and 
the  lielles-lettres.  It  has  thus  Imriie  the 
honored  names  of  Bancroft,  Prescott, 
and  Motley;  of  Everett,  Agassiz,  and 
Washington  Irving;  of  Fenirnore  Coo¬ 
per,  Morse,  Choate,  and,  Bradis  ; 
men  of  Europc-an  as  well  as  American 
reputation.  We  think  it  a  fitting  time 
to  present  to  its  rejulers  some  prominent 
representatives  of  the  great  department 
of  American  Commerce ;  once  more,  and 
soon,  destined  to  spread  her  white  wings 
over  every  sea,  under  our  now  gloriously 
vindicated  and  universally  honored  flag. 
With  whom  can  w’e  more  approj)riately 
or  obviously  begin,  than  with  him  whose 


name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
and  whose  engraved  Portrait  forms  the 
Frontispiece  of  this  number  of  our  maga¬ 
zine  T 

Abiri.  Abbot  Low  is  a  native  of  S;ilem, 
Msissachusetts ;  whence  in  his  later  youth 
he  removed  to  our  sister  city  of  Brooklyn, 
with  the  family  of  his  highly  res|K‘cted 
father,  the  late  Seth  Ixrw.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  he  emigrated  to  China ;  where  he 
entered  the  w’ell  known  house  of  Kussell 
<fc  Co.,  of  Canton ;  to  the  head  of  which 
he  rose  some  time  before  the  brief  period 
of  eight  years  had  expired.  On  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  th.at  term,  in  1841,  he  returned 
to  this  country,  bringing  with  him  the 
ample  kn  »wle«lge  of  and  ex|>eiience  in 
business  which  he  had  gained  from  his 
foreign  residence,  and  the  inejins  for  es¬ 
tablishing  a  new  mert»ntile  house  in  this 
city,  which  now  ranks  as  the  leading 
American  house  in  the  China  trade. 

We  feel  constraineii  to  great  reserve 
in  speaking  at  all  thus  publicly  of  one, 
of  whose  native  and  intrinsic  modesty  of 
disposition  we  are  so  well  aware.  The 
time — jirocul^  o  pi-ocul  esto  / — lor  any  full 
analysis  of  his  character  and  career  luis  not 
inde^  come.  But  there  must  lie  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  elevated  inercjintile  and  so¬ 
cial  position  which  Mr.  Low'  has  already 
attaine<l,  which  make  his  sut'!(!e.ss  a  public 
treasure,  and  to  our  young  merchants  an 
encoumgement  and  an  inspiration.  The 
success  of  merit,  is  a  public  ti'easure.  It 
is  good  for  any  community  to  be  able  to 
point  to  examples  within  itself  of  men, 
who  without  remarkable  advantages  of 
birth  or  e«lucation,  have  not  only  risen  to 
eminence,  hut  have  grown  rich  without 
reproach ;  and  by  an  honest,  straight¬ 
forward,  industrious,  noble  and  generous 
use  and  improvement  of  those  talents 
which  were  the  gift  of  God,  have  fitted 
themselves  to  become — have  at^tiially  be¬ 
come  wise  .and  public-spiriteil  almoners 
of  the  wealth  and  the  influence  they 
have  secured.  Nor  can  any  greater  or 
better  inspiration  and  encouragement  be 
offered  to  our  young  men  than  such  ex¬ 
amples  ;  holding  forth  to  them  a  high 
ideal ;  illustrating  the  possibilities  within 
I  their  achievement ;  and  showing  in  actu¬ 
al  being  and  high  relief  the  lH.*auty,  the 
glory,  the  grandeur,  and  the  beneficence 
of  a  high-toned,  high-principled,  consist¬ 
ent  and  Christiou  business  life. 
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Tlje  merchant*  of  thia  preat  metropo- 
li*  have  twice  called  Mr.  Low,  at  the  laat 
electi()n  by  acclamation,  to  preakle  over 
their  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  of 
itaelf  ia  no  small  compliment  no  empty 
honor,  liut  it  ia  aW)  a  Htrikiii^  confir¬ 
mation  of  what,  at  least  a  dozen  years 
ajro,  was  declared  to  us  by  one  of  our 
oldest  nml  most  prominent  men^hants  to 
have  been  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  even  then  held,  for  sound  judj^^ment 
and  riMiiarkable  foresight,  as  well  as  for 
incorruptible  principle,  and  the  highest 
executive  ability.  In  the  grave  and  of¬ 
ten  delicate  and  difficult  questions  w'hich 
have  come  before  the  Chamber  during  the 
recent  tretnendous  crisis  of  our  national, 
and  e8|>ecially  our  commercial  affairs,  all 
this  has  been  esi)ecially  and  abundantly 
justifini  by  the  words  and  deeds  of  its 
President. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  his  chosen  path  as  a 


merchant,  that  Mr.  Low  has  won  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  bis  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  and  of  the(»mmunity.  Like  others 
of  our  merchant  princes,  he  is  the  patron 
and  friend  of  art,  of  good  learning,  of 
|>opular  education,  and  of  wise  charitiea 
in  the  city  of  his  resnlence  and  of  our 
own  community.  The  institutions  of  our 
holy  religion  find  in  him  a  zealous  and  a 
consistent  supporter  ;  and  in  the  vast  de¬ 
mand  for  patriotic  counsel,  effort,  and 
bounty,  which  the  great  rebellion  has 
made  ufH>n  the  nation,  no  man  has  been 
more  faithful  or  more  exemplary.  Pos¬ 
sessed  in  full  of  the  truest  manliness  of 
deportment,  and  a  large  heartedness  of 
spirit  which  holds  him  above  everything 
which  is  mean  and  small,  it  were  not 
surprising  that  in  private  life  he  should 
wear  the  rare  and  indescribable  chann  of 
blended  graciousness  and  simplicity, 
which  is  sure  to  win  the  heart. 


POETRY. 


ECHO. 

Pan  loquitur. 

The  red  moon  shone  u}K)n  the  summer  com. 
The  niuht-wind  jfently  rocked  to  rest 
The  lotus-flowers  at  our  feet. 

As  o'er  the  ebbing  sea  of  her  white  breast 
1  saw  lorc-ri|)plos  come  and  go, 

And  heard  her  young  heart  beat. 

The  wild-thyme  shed  abroad  its  perfume  soft. 
The  violet  hung  its  head  fur  shame. 
And  blushed  the  gladiolus  flowers. 

When  with  sweet  voice  she  speak  my  name ; 
An<l  then,  to  hide  her  glowing  face. 
Shook  down  her  hair  in  showers. 

The  amlicr  veil  could  not  her  beauty  hide; 

Her  eyes  shone  through  the  gulden  mist 
As  sunlight  through  the  summer  rain  ; 

And  her  rod  dewey  lips,  like  coral  kissed 
By  clear  and  proudly  crested  waves, 
Breath’d  forth  my  name  again. 

But  now  no  more  I  see  my  Echo’s  face ; 

For  her  I  search  each  wooded  glade 
And  grove  of  olives  far  and  near ; 

Yet  when  the  rich  dew  falls  u|x>n  the  blade, 
Beneath  the  oak-trees  with  ivy  tressed 
A  low  sad  voice  1  hear. 


I.  Then  w  ith  hush’d  breath  I  breathe  a  tender  wail 
Of  music  from  the  mellow  reeds. 

The  list 'ning  Naiads  weeping  by; 

And  thmugh  the  waving  web  of  Ladon’s  weeds 
There  comes  a  response  faintly  sweet — 
My  darling  Echo's  sigh. 

J.  B. 

—  Temph  Dor. 


A  SUMMER  HONEYMOON. 

Tiikough  the  blue  of  the  glistening  summer  sky 
Cometh  noisily  down  the  shower ; 

Pattering  ’mid  the  clustering  blooms 
Of  the  hawthorn  bushes  in  flower. 

Under  the  shade  of  those  hawthorns  sweet, 
Jeanie,  rosy-blushing  and  shy, 

Standeth  near  “some  one” smilingly. 

Yet  a  tear  in  her  soft  brown  eye : 

Timidly  casting  a  half-glance  up 
At  the  stalwart  youth  by  her  side,— 

Ah !  ’tis  easy  to  guess  what  tears  may  mean 
When  shed  by  a  three- weeks’  bride. 

The  bright  June  sunshine  reveleth  warm 
’Mid  the  soft  green  swelling  ears 

Of  the  growing  wheat ;  and  the  joy  of  earth 
Findeth  vent  in  a  burst  of  tears. 
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Is  it  not  m  with  tJint,  Jeanie  ? 

Doth  not  in  the  blue  above 

Tfy  8an  ahine  out  through  the  happy  drops 
That  fail  in  thy  summer  of  love  ? 

Summer  hath  come,  and  the  spring  must  yield 
To  a  rival’s  midsummer  reign ; 

But  summer  shall  altdicatc  in  turn 
When  autumn  is  crown'd  again. 

Winter,  with  all  his  myrmidons  white, 

Clos<‘th  the  varying  scene ; 

When  the  soul  tumeth  liack  with  fond  regret 
The  iMtge  of  that  which  “  Aa/A  Iteen. " 

Thou  hast  a  strong  arm  to  uphold  thee  now. 
Young  wife,  all  blushing  and  shy ; 

And  a  loyal  breast  upon  which  to  rest 
Should  ever  a  storm  draw  nigh. 

Thy  spring  was  fair — may  thy  summer  be 
With  not  many  clouds  o’ercast ; 

Thine  autumn  hours  U-ar  fniit  from  the  flowers, 
And  thy  winter  bring  /tmre  at  last ! 

Astley  H.  Baldwin. 
— St.  Jamtt't  Magazine. 


THE  HAUNTING  PAST. 

He  came  to-dav.  He  lirought  his  bride ; 

And  through  tlie  wood  they  went  with  me : 
We  past  our  ancient  trystiug  tree  ; 

I  saw  him  turn  his  head  aside. 

And  wondered  if  his  glance  would  fall 
On  letters  carved  by  him  of  yore, 

In  days  that  he  regrets  no  more — 

That  I  with  burning  thoughts  recall. 

The  golded  Past,  that  haunts  me  yet. 

Whose  faded  glory  seems  to  him 
Like  twilight  distance,  cold  and  dim — 

Oh,  strange  it  is  how  men  forget  I 

Yet  through  those  hours  my  will  was  strong 
To  seh(K)l  my  heart  to  stifle  pain — 

I  could  not  act  that  force  again ! 

But  night  came,  though  the  day  was  long. 

Night  came ;  they  went.  His  farewell  tone 
Rings  in  my  ear.  Twill  be  the  last ! 

My  heart's  fierce  ordeal  is  past ; 

Beneath  the  stars  1  stand  alone. 

—  Temple  liar. 

LOVE  AND  PRIDE. 

And  so  the  door  has  closed  on  love, 

And  closed  for  me  on  day. 

And  I  must  now  take  heart  and  go 
Upon  my  lonely  way. 

For  pride  stood  in  the  deadly  lists, 

A  dark,  relentless  foe. 

And  stirred  the  depths  of  bitterness. 

To  bid  my  true  love  ga 

Aud  love  lies  slain  upon  the  field. 

His  death -deep  wound  1  see. 


But  surely  his  swreet  shade  will  come. 

To  mock  my  pride  and  me ; 

To  mock  ns  in  our  wild  unrest. 

And  triumph  o'er  the  foe. 

That  stirred  the  dc|>th8  of  bitterness. 

To  bid  my  true  love  go. 

To  whisper,  “  Could  thy  pride  be  slain, 

By  me  in  combat  true. 

The  love-light  yet  might  bum  again 
Within  thine  eyes  fond  blue. 

But  I  am  but  a  ghostly  shade. 

And  he  my  mortal  foe. 

That  stirred  the  depths  of  liitterness, 

To  bid  thy  true  love  go.” 

— London  Society. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE  AND  THE  UNSAT¬ 
ISFIED  HEART. 

When  in  a  May-day  hush 
Chant(‘th  the  mistic-thrush. 

The  harp  o’  the  heart  make's  answer  with  mur- 
muroui  stirs ; 

If  robin  readbreast  sing. 

We  chide  the  tardy  spring. 

And  culvers,  when  they  coo,  are  love’s  remem¬ 
brancers. 

But  thou,  in  the  trance  of  light, 

Starest  the  feeding  night. 

And  Echo  makes  sweet  her  lips  with  the  utter¬ 
ance  wise, 

I  And  cast  at  our  glad  fc'et, 

j  In  a  wisp  of  fancies  sweet, 

I  Life’s  fair,  life’s  unfulfilled,  impassioned  pro- 
I  phecics. 

1  Her  central  thought  right  well 

j  Thou  ha-st  the  wit  to  tell, 

I  To  take  the  sense  o’  the  dark  and  to  yield  it  so, 
i  The  moral  of  immnlight 

To  set  in  a  cadence  bright, 

I  And  tell  our  loftiest  dream  that  wc  thought  none 
I  did  know. 

I  have  no  nest  as  thou. 

Bird  on  the  blossoming  bough. 

Yet  over  thy  tongue  outfloweth  the  song  o’  my 
soul. 

Chanting  “  Forbear  thy  strife. 

The  spirit  out-acts  the  life. 

And  MDCH  is  seldom  theirs  who  can  perceive  the 

WHOLE. 

“  Thou  drawest  a  perfect  lot. 

All  thine,  but,  hohlen  not. 

Lie  low  at  the  feet  of  beauty  that  ever  shall  bide ; 

There  might  he  sorer  smart 
I  Than  thine,  far-seeing  heart. 

Whose  fate  is  still  to  yearn  and  not  be  satisfied.  ” 
I  '  Jean  Inokuiw. 

I  — Good  Word*. 


THE  SKELETON. 

This  hollow  lirain  jiarts  like  a  pod. 

The  seed  shook  out ;  vet  here  a  god 
Dwelt  for  awhile,  and  through  these  eyes 
Looked  at  the  world  with  strange  surmite. 
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Whether  a  murderer  or  king, 

A  iMtratiite  or  luMer  thing, 

Thou  'dst  hope  in  youth,  deapair  when  old. 

Great  joj,  and  miaery  untold ; 

And  look'dat  aa  if  all  seen  was  old. 

And  life  only  a  tale  re-told, 

With  eyes  of  deep  inquiry  fixed ; 

Eyes— 'tis  clay,  with  fiery  essence  mixed. 

This  head  once  like  a  blossom  rose. 

The  flower  the  gardener’s  skill  that  shows. 

The  crown  of  this  o\ir  human  frame. 

Full  of  all  beauty  tongue  can  name. 

Where’s  now  the  heart,  the  fount  of  blood. 

The  spring  of  life’s  pulMtiug  flood — 

The  heart  that,  till  death’s  tevers  parch. 

Beats  still  its  solemn  funeral-march  ? 

And  where  the  crystal  globes,  though  small. 

Type  of  the  planets,  one  and  all. 

'i'hose  windows  of  the  human  face. 

The  soul's  peculiar  dwelling-place 't 

Was  this  the  head  that  thoughts  conceived, 

'I'he  hand  to  execute  the  deed  '< 

The  sinful  mouth  is  passed  away, 

'i'he  workman  hand  is  sudden  clay. 

'fhe  brow,  so  furrowed  with  long  pain. 

Is  passed  into  tne  earth  again, 
eiwtti  as  the  last  star  fades  in  timr. 

Hearing  exulting  ctumticleer. 

No  longer  runs  Uic  branching  rein 
Where  hie  and  heat  had  uuoe  their  reign. 

Till  deatli’s  cold  torpor  froze  the  flood. 

And  spread  its  opiate  through  the  blood. 

Could  flesh  and  color  e’er  enthrone 
These  dry  brown  pipes  ot  porous  bone — 

This  skud,  the  hovel  of  the  mind. 

To  will,  to  loosen,  and  to  hind  'i 

“  Ungainly  scuft'old  for  mere  use” — 

8o  runs  a  tlippaut  tool's  aouse  ; 

Behold  the  mst  sketch  of  tne  man, 

'X  ne  outhue  ol  God  s  iniguty  plan  1 

First  take  a  root,  and  then  exclaim : 

“  Wbaii  tins  lue  ruse  that  poets  name 
‘  'ihe  king  oi  tloweib ;  ’  let  beauty  sheath 
The  basemcui  Uotres,  nor  look  oeueaili. 

“Wait  till  tire  crimson  life-blood  warms, 

Clothe  lust  witu  tlcsu  the  luder  foiuis; 
iiive  me  tne  biooui  that  pulsing  glows. 

And  paints  the  cheeks  with  hviug  ruse. 

“And  let  the  blue  of  summer  nights 
kui  the  iiui  eye  with  smiung  hghui ; 

£iior  prana:  this  ouiline  ut  a  man, 

'i'his  oouy  scatfoid's  ghastly  plan.” 

These  bones,  thou  fool,  have  owned  a  God, 

And  fell  the  death- stroke  of  his  rod ; 

Laive,  hate,  and  joy  together  hlled 
'i'hese  vems,  that  once  both  thought  and  willed. 


An  angel  from  this  house  of  clay. 

Released  by  death,  has  fled  away ; 

'Tlie  fire’s  gone  out,  the  door ’s  ajar — 
This  acro.ite  was  once  a  star. 

— Chantbers’x  Jomnta/. 


SCIENCE. 

Tt  them  an  C^ten  Arctic  Seat — Sir  Rixlerick 
Murchison,  who  answers  this  (|uestion  in  the  af¬ 
firmative,  gives  the  following  arguments  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  opinion  : — (1.)  The  fact  has  been  well 
ascertained  by  Scoresby  and  others,  that  every 
portion  of  the  floating  pack-ice  north  of  Spitsber¬ 
gen  is  made  np  of  frozen  sea-water  only,  without 
a  trace  of  terrestrial  icebergs  like  those  which  float 
down  Baffin's  Bay,  or  those  which,  carrying 
blocks  of  stone  and  dihrie,  float  northwards  flxmi 
the  land  around  the  South  Pule.  (2.)  The  north¬ 
ern  shores  of  Silieria  tell  the  same  tale ;  for  in 
their  vast  expanse  the  absence  of  iceliergs,  or  er¬ 
ratic  blocks,  or  anything  which  could  have  been 
derived  from  great  or  loffy  mosses  of  land,  has 
lieen  well  ascertained.  (3.)  As  a  geologist.  Sir 
U.  Murchison  could  point  out  that  this  alisence 
of  erratic  blocks  in  Northern  ftiheriii  has  ex¬ 
isted  from  that  remote  glacial  period  when  much 
larger  tracts  of  Northern  Europe  were  occupied 
by  glaciers  than  at  the  present  day.  (4.)  The 
traveler  MiddenJorf  found  the  extreme  northern 
promontory  of  Siberia,  'I'aimyr,  clud  with  fir  trees, 
while  the  immense  tract  of  country  to  the  south 
of  it  was  destitute  of  trees  showing  a  milder  cli¬ 
mate  at  the  point  of  Siberia  nearest  the  pole. — 
Vide  “  Rcjiort  of  Meeting  of  Geographical  Socie¬ 
ty,  April  10th.” 

Ervfttion  of  Etna. — The  fullest  details 
which  have  yet  been  published  upon  the  recent 
o|ieration8  of  this  volcano,  are  given  in  a  memoir 
laid  before  the  French  Academy  by  M.  Fonqn^, 
who  watched  the  emptiun  from  its  commence¬ 
ment.  The  eruption  was  preeeileil  by  an  earth¬ 
quake-shock,  which  was  felt  with  such  intensity 
at  Lavina,  near  Piedmont,  that  the  }ieoplc  rushed 
from  tlicir  houses,  and  remained  in  the  open  air 
during  the  night.  It  first  exhibited  itself  in  the 
form  of  flames,  which  were  seen  rising  from  the 
north-east  of  the  mountain  at  a  height  of  about 
1,700  metres  almve  the  level  of  the  sea.  Up  to 
four  in  the  morning  there  were  a  few  faint  ocilla- 
tiuns  of  the  ground.  As  soon  as  the  earth  had 
o|iened  the  lava  commenced  running  with  great 
rapidity,  and  in  two  or  three  days  it  had  covered 
a  surface  nearly  four  miles  long,  two  miles  wide, 
and  to  a  depth  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet. 
The  ground  upon  which  the  lava  fii-st  flowed  had 
an  inclination  of  about  four  or  five  degrees.  Af¬ 
ter  having  traveled  over  this  space  and  destroyed 
almost  everything  in  the  shape  of  vegetation  in 
,  its  passage,  the  current  was  met  by  the  ancient 
cone  of  eruption,  known  as  Mount  Stnmello. 
There  it  divided  into  two  streams ;  one  flowed  to 
the  west  of  the  cone,  and  moved  very  slowly ;  the 
other  passed  to  the  east,  and  was  precipitated  into 
a  deep  and  narrow  valley  of  Golla- Vecchio,  which 
lies  tetween  Mount  Stomello  and  the  chain  of 
Serra-de-la-Botfa.  At  this  height  the  lava  was 
thrown  from  a  height  of  160  feet  into  the  valley 
beneath,  forming  in  this  way  a  veritable  cascade 
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of  fire.  The  Talley  *oon  became  filled,  bat  the  ' 
burning  stieani  continui-d  to  advance  for  a  dia- 
tance  ofaliont  two  niilea,  and  waa  finallr  arreated  | 
by  a  maaa  of  ancient  lava  known  aa  Sciarra  de  la 
8mrt  ia  V'acca,  at  a  height  of  alamt  875  yards,  i 
Such  wiia  the  jioaitiun  of  the  lava  on  the  6th  of 
Februarj-  laat.  Since  then  the  eastern  atix  ani  has 
been  completely  arrested.  The  western  one,  on  i 
the  contrarj’,  has  continued  ita  progress,  and  has  ' 
divided  into  two  narrow  currents,  both  of  which 
lie  between  Monnta  Stomello  and  Ciiaiino.  The 
point  of  aeitaretion  of  these  two  streams  is  at  a 
height  of  1,444  yards,  and  is  const  quently 
higher  than  the  l«se  of  Stomello.  The  nearest 
of  the  two  streams  to  the  cone,  to  which  M. 
Fuuqii^  has  given  the  name  of  Antonio,  contin¬ 
ued  to  flow  up  to  the  21st  of  February,  when  it 
ceased  at  a  height  of  about  1,1.%  yards.  The 
other,  which  he  calls  Camiello,  traveled  on  till 
the  25th  of  Febniary,  and  ceased  at  a  height  of 
1,300  yaids.  Although  at  the  period  when  M. 
Fouque  wrote  (March  10th),  both  streams  had 
terminated,  they  still  continued  to  spread  later¬ 
ally.  Vide  Comptes  Rendes,  March  20th.  | 

Are  the  FSnt  im/ikmrnt*  Jrom  the  Drift  Authm-  ' 
tic.  f — A  |>amphlet  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Nicholas  Whitley,  of  the  Koval  Institution  of 
Cornwall,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  proved 
that  the  so-called  flint  implements  are  nut  the  re¬ 
sult  of  human  workmanship.  The  writer's  logic, 
which  we  can  hardly  approve  of,  has  been  pushed 
to  the  most  extreme  lengths.  Although  we  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  many  of  the  so-called 
flint  instruments  are  the  result  of  natural  opera¬ 
tions,  we  arc  far  from  lielieving  that  all  are  spu¬ 
rious.  We  subjoin  an  alwtract  of  Mr.  Whitley’s 
arguments : 

(1.)  The  “  impkmentt  ”  are  all  of  JUnt.  The 
tows  employed  by  men  of  the  recugnisi.-d  archaso- 
logical  stoue  age  are  made  of  stones  of  various 
kinds,  of  which  there  are  examples  of  serjientine, 
granular  greenstone,  induniU>d  claystone,  trap 
greenstone,  claystone,  quartz,  syenite,  chest,  &c. 
Why,  tlierefore,  should  the  only  weapons  in  the 
drift  deposit  be  manufactuied  from  fliut  solely ! 

(2.)  The  “  impIttmenU  ”  are  ail  ^  one  elate — 
axes.  Were  they  then  a  race  of  eaqaiuiers?  Man 
is  a  cooking  animal ;  and  if  ten  thousand  axes 
have  lieen  found,  surely  one  seething-pot  or  drink¬ 
ing-cup  ought  to  have  turned  up.  He  need.' 
slielter,  but  no  remnant  of  his  clothing  or  hut  has 
been  found.  Almost  everywhere  where  there  are 
chalk  flints  we  find  axes,  and  nothing  but  axes. 

(3.)  There  U  a  gradation  in  form  from  the  very 
rough  Iraciure  of  the  flint  to  the  perfect  almond- 
shaped  implement.  Let  the  must  enthusiastic  be¬ 
liever  in  tiieir  authenticity  examine  carefully  the 
one  thousand  implements  in  the  Abbeville  Mu- 
si'um,  and  he  would  probably  reject  two-thirds  as 
bearing  no  evidence  of  tlie  work  of  man.  But  it 
would  be  impossible  fur  him  to  say  where  nature 
ended  and  art  began. 

(4.)  Some  of  the  implements  are  admirable  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  form  pniduced  by  the  natural 
fracture  of  the  egg-sliaped  flint  nodule. 

(5.)  It  is  supposed  that  these  weapons  were 
used  lor  cutting  down  tiiul«r  and  scooping  out 
canoes.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
gravels  in  which  they  are  found  were  formed 
dating  a  severe  Arctic  climate,  in  which  no  tree 


but  a  stunted  bircb  could  have  grown,  certainly 
none  large  enough  to  form  a  canoe. 

(6.)  Their  numher.  The  implements  are  found 
by  thousands  in  small  areas,  and  in  niimliers  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the  thinlv  scattered  popula¬ 
tion  that  must  have  fif  at  all)  then  existed. —  Vui* 
pamphlet  published  by  Longman  &  Co.,  1865. 

Ratlin  on  the  A^tt, — A  sen  .hi  of  papers  n|>un 
the  subject  of  the  confirmation  of  the  Alps  has 
appear!^  in  the  Geologifol  Magazine,  Mr.  Kus- 
kin's  style,  even  when  applied  to  his  own  subject, 
is  frequently  nnintclligible  ;  the  writer  ap]iearing, 
in  his  effort  to  lie  thought  original,  to  exhibit  a 
contempt  for  everything  approaching  to  clearness 
and  common  sense.  We  may  remark  that  his 
essays  on  the  Al|is,  though  a  little  more  compre¬ 
hensible  than  his  “Cestns  Papers,”  in  the  Arf 
Journal,  are  at  times  difficult  to  understand. 
However,  we  commend  them  to  our  readiTs’  no¬ 
tice,  as,  though  hardly  scientific,  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  curious. — Pop.  Scienoe  Review. 


ART. 

Art  in  Cbral. — It  is  the  privilege  as  it  is  the  at¬ 
tribute  of  Art,  that  it  is  able  to  ennoble  and  to 
im[Mirt  an  almost  priceless  value  to  materials  that 
intiinsically  are  wortliless,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  even  the  most  precious  and  the  larest  sub¬ 
stances  acquire  from  it  a  worthiness  before  un¬ 
known  by  tliem.  Common  clay  becomes  infin¬ 
itely  mure  valuable  than  gold  under  the  hands  of 
the  ceramic  artist,  and  gold  itself  is  taught  by  the 
goldsmith  to  emulate  the  preciuusness  of  gems. 

Coral  is  one  of  those  natural  substances  which 
in  themselves  are  eminent  for  exquisite  be.uuty  of 
their  own ;  and  it  also  must  be  grouped  with  such 
productions  of  prolific  nature  as  are  eminently 
qualified  to  attain  to  extraordinary  excellence 
through  the  agency  of  Art.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  we  have  directed  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  remarkable  collections  of  coral,  coral 
ornaments,  and  works  of  Art  in  coral,  formed  by 
Mr.  Pfiillips,  ofCockspur  Street;  and  now,  once 
again,  the  extent,  variety,  and  truly  exquisite 
lasauty  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  present  coral  collections 
claim  from  us  fresh  notice,  and  still  more  emphatic 
expressions  of  admiration. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  coral  jewelry 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Phillips  at  the  Intemationul 
Exhibition  of  1862  was  nut  only  selected  fur  special 
commendation  by  foreign  visitors  in  general,  but 
in  the  reports  of  the  Knmch  commissioners  to 
their  own  government,  these  works  in  coral,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  Phillips,  constituted  the  only  col¬ 
lection  of  English  jewelry  upon  which  decided 
commendation  was  l^towed.  And  such  distinc¬ 
tion  coming  tiom  such  a  quarter  needs  no  com¬ 
ment.  That  the  praise  of  the  French  commis¬ 
sioners  ^as  not  undervalued  by  the  exhiliitor  fiiin- 
self,  is  proved  by  the  assiduity,  labor,  and  skill 
which  he  has  devoted  to  the  sustained  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  coral  collections ;  and  the  result  of 
UieSe  efforts,  exerted  by  Mr.  Phillips  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  ot  tlie  goldsmith’s  art  that  he  has  made  jaxm- 
liarly  his  own,  isapjiarent  in  the  decided  superiority 
of  the  works  that  may  now  be  seen  at  his  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Cockspur  titreet,  over  even  the  best 
of  the  kindred  olijects  he  exhibited  in  the  late 
exhibition  structure  at  Brompton. 
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Work*  of  Art  in  coml  are  not  eaailj  detwribed 
— not  eatiy  to  be  described  in  such  words  as  will 
oouvey  an  ade<|uate  and  correct  idea  of  their  merit 
and  ilieir  bciiuty.  They  require  to  be  seen  in 
order  to  be  uiidersto<Kl,  and  eonseqiK'ntly  to  be 
appreciated.  The  delicacy  and  Iwaiity  of  their 
tints,  tile  rich  Kracelnlness  of  their  texture,  their 
hu;ulty  oi  forming  intinitely  raried  combinations, 
the  teticiiy  with  which  tliey  may  be  grouped  with 
guldsiuuh's  work  in  the  precious  metals,  and  the 
sliaip,  yet  tender  tinnness  of  their  carved  and 
sculptured  froms — tbese  all  are  qualities  to  be  es- 
tini.kiod  liy  the  eye  alone.  In  place,  therefore,  of 
any  aitenipts  at'elaliorate  description,  we  prefer 
to  ^u>;ge!<t  visits  to  the  collections  tliemselves, 
which  w  111  be  found  to  be  as  varied  in  their  coii- 
teiits  as  ill  their  capacity  ;  as  works  of  the  gold¬ 
smith 's  art  they  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  it  will 
be  understood  that  every  coni«ivahle  variety  of 
oruaiiicut  has  been  produced  in  abundance  by  Mr. 
l'hilii|>s  in  this  beautiful  substance ;  ana  also 
that  oil  pai  ticular  works  in  coral  there  has  been 
lavisheU  the  concentration  of  tlie  poweis  of  the 
most  skilifu4  laborious,  and  accomplished  of  artists 
and  ariist-workmen.  We  shall  not  specity  any 
particular  examples ;  but  we  advise  a  personal  ex- 
amiuaiioii  of  all — from  tlie  simple  uawrought 
fragment  of  pure  coral,  in  its  natural  lorms,  and 
from  tue  strings  of  beads,  to  the  most  elahorately 
caned  cameos  and  bunches  of  dowers  and  foliage, 
and  the  ligures  that  are  sculptui'ed  so  holdy,  and 
duished  with  such  masterly  taste. 

Whether  this  coral  is  in  its  nature  identical 
witli  the  coral  of  the  great  reefs  ot  the  facidc — 
those  wondrous  ever-growing  sea-walls  that  rise 
as  if  self- reared  from  out  of  the  deptiis  of  ocean 
— is  a  matter  that  it  is  not  our  (irescui  purpose  to 
discuss.  '1  his  identity  is  generally  ar  eepied  as  a 
matter  of  course — the  coral  of  the  iiay  of'  Maples 
and  of  the  Sardinian  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  coial  ot  the  open  ocean  in  tne  farthest 
West,  is  all  coral.”  But  there  is,  nevertheless, 
more  than  a  slight  structural  did'ereuce  between 
the  coral  which  grows  under  Mr.  Biiiiiips's  teach¬ 
ing,  into  lieads,  and  bracelets,  aud  brooches,  and 
tiaias,  and  even  statuettes,  and  tue  reef-growth 
that  advances  steadily  in  the  face  of  tlie  per¬ 
petual  hi.-.hiiig  of  ocean-breakers  that  know  no  rest. 
Ihe  reel-coral,  certainly,  is  formed  ny  inyrutds  of 
eorul-iiisects.  Did  not  the  Art-coral  once  sprout 
as  a  plant 't  Mr.  Bhillips  can  show  some  curious 
and  suggestive  specimens,  that  have  a  strange  sec¬ 
tional  as  well  as  a  decided  ramityiiig  reseiuhlance 
to  saiail  hraiiches  of  trees  or  shrubs. 

The  English  coUecuons  of  works  of  Ait  and 
coial,  oi  winch  we  have  now  been  speaking,  are 
second  to  none,  either  in  iialy  or  elsewhere,  in 
extent,  excellence,  or  value,  aoiue  idea  of  the 
last- named  quality  of  these  works  in  coral  may 
be  loruied,  wiieu  we  add  Uiat  the  lUknnsic  value 
of  tue  liiicsi  varieties  of  Meapolitaii  gem-coral  is 
more  tiiaii  hve  times  mat  of  gold,  luisgcueral 
siaieuieiit  may  be  illustrated  by  a  particular  ex¬ 
ample  ;  we  select,  as  sucu  an  example,  a  neck¬ 
lace  that  may  now  be  seen  at  Coexspur  Ml  reel; 
it  consists  oi  Uiirty-lwo  coral  be.id.s,  graduated 
in  sixe,  perlecc  in  lorm,  and  ot'  exquisite  delicacy 
iu  then  imi  aud  tone  of  color,  aud  its  value  is  oue 
tnous.iud  guiucas.  This  enables  us  to  uudersuuid 
buw  it  was  that  oue  of  Uie  most  powerful  aud 


wealthy  of  the  nobles  of  moditeval  England,  in 
the  curious  and  instructive  inventory  (Inventory 
of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  llereturd,  time 
of  Edward  II.)  of  his  property  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  should  have  grouped  his  rosary  of 
coral  with  the  most  precious  of  his  personal  pos¬ 
sessions.-— Art  Journal. 
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The  Origin  of  the  Salt  in  the  Dead  Sea. — One 
of  our  most  distinguished  explorers  of  the  Holy 
Land  attributes  the  intensely  saline  character  of 
the  Dead  Sea  to  the  hill  of  JeMl  Ue  lam.  This 
is  a  huge  ridge  of  salt,  about  a  mile  wide,  aud 
running  N.  K.  and  8.  \V.  for  a  distance  of  three 
miles  and  a  lialf,  and  then  due  N.  and  8.  for  four 
miles  further.  It  is  situated  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  8ea,  and  renders  that  por¬ 
tion  of  it  much  more  salt  than  the  northern  por¬ 
tion.  Further,  Mr.  Tristram  thinks  that  it  is  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  saltness  of  the  Dead  8ea, 
the  drainage  to  which  has  lieen  dissolving  away 
portions  uf  salt,  and  canying  it  to  the  Dead  8ea 
ever  since  the  elevation  of  the  ridge  of  Akabah 
separated  the  latter  from  the  Red  8ea,  or  since 
the  desiccation  of  the  ocean,  which  existed  to  the 
Eocene  period,  presuming  (which  seems  must 
probable)  tlutt  the  fissures  of  the  Ghor  were  of 
submarine  origin,  and  that  the  valley  itself  was, 
during  the  Tertiary  period,  the  nortlicmmost  of  a 
series  of  Afi'ican  lakes,  of  which  the  Ked  8ca  was 
the  next. — Vide  Geological  Magazine,  June,  18(>5. 

5^  of  the  old  Saxon  Kings, — ^To  the  his¬ 
torian  aud  the  archteologist  the  village  of  Bash¬ 
am,  situated  a  tew  mile  to  the  westward  of  the 
city  of  Chichester,  is  a  place  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest.  It  was  a  place  (rf*  some  importance  in  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  record,  and  is 
more  than  once  mentioned  in  the  old  8axon 
chronicles.  The  8axon  kings  lived  here,  and  the 
remains  uf  an  old  forest  still  pusses  by  the  name 
of  Old  F.irk.  Canute’s  ditughter  was  buried  in 
Buslutm  Church ;  and  it  is  mure  probable  that, 
if  the  story  of  Canute’s  leuturiug  his  courtiers  on 
the  sea-shore  be  true,  the  incident  took  place  here 
ratlier  than  at  Southampton.  'I'his  was  the  first 
place  upon  the  Sussex  coast  in  which  Christianity 
was  taught;  fur  when  Wilfrid  landed  at  Scisey, 
about  the  year  68U,  he  fuuud  a  pour  monasteiy 
already  existing  at  Buslutm.  It  was  from  this 
place  that  Harold  started  when  he  visited  Nor¬ 
mandy  ;  aud  Boshaiu  Church  makes  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  teaiure  near  the  commencement  of  the  Bay- 
eux  tapestry.  It  had  long  been  acknowledged 
that  the  tower  of  Bosham  Church  was  a  S.ixua 
work,  and  that  it  was  the  highest  tower  built  at 
tliat  period  in  tlie  kingdom ;  recent  discoveries 
show  tliat  there  is  a  great  deal  uf  undoubted  Sax- 
ou  work  in  other  parts  of  the  building.  There 
is  a  small  crypt,  several  interesting  inunuments, 
a  8axuu  font,  a  very  old  chest,  some  good  curved 
wuuawurk,  aud  other  things  of  interest  aliout  this 
church.  The  works  of  restoration  is  going  on  un¬ 
der  the  mamigemcut  of  the  vicar  the  Kev.  il. 
Mitchell,  i'.s.x. 

Origin  and  Migration  of  the  Greenland  Ee- 
,  In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the 
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Royal  G(‘OgraphicaI  Society,  by  Mr.  Markham, 
the  Hecretary,  it  waa  atated  that  until  within  the 
last  nine  centuries  not  a  single  individual  tenanted 
the  vast  continent  of  Ureeniand,  and  far  beyond 
this  remote  period  trees  and  shrubs  flourished  and 
bloesumed  on  the  slope  of  Disco,  and  flowers 
decked  the  waving  pastures  in  the  more  genial 
climate  of  Blankslaiid  and  Melville  Island ;  and 
in  the  now  ice-bound  waters  ot  Barrow’s  8traits, 
corals,  sea-palms,  sponges,  and  gaily-tinted  xoo- 
phytes  lived  and  throve.  At  a  later  period  the 
hatvly  old  Norsemen  held  this  land  against  the 
Esquitnaux  (the  original  possessors,  and  who  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  migrated  from  the  mlds  of  Siberia ;  i 
the  Norsemen  seem  to  have  dwindled  away  until 
the  few  remaining  occupied  two  small  villages  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country.  Years  rolled  away, 
and  when  Greenland  was  again  visited,  ail  reconl 
that  remained  of  the  “  sea-kings "  were  a  few 
Runic  inscriptions,  some  crumbling  ruins,  and  the 
fragments  of  the  church  bells  that  once  tolled  at 
GarUar.  Central  Asia  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  oiiginul  home  of  the  Esquimaux,  although,  in 
all  likelihood,  other  tribes  preceded  them.  The 
route  chosen  by  these  poor  wanderers  is  rendered 
clear  by  the  discovery,  by  nearly  all  Arctic  ex¬ 
plorers,  of  evidences  of  human  existence,  in  the 
sha}>e  of  ruined  huts,  fragments  of  carved  bone, 
traps,  and  tishing-spears  on  Bathurst,  Melville, 
Baling,  and  other  islands — means  to  enable  them 
to  sustain  life  amidst  the  desolation  surrounding 
tliem,  as  they  ciept  along  by  slow  degrees  from 
Baring  Island  to  Cape  Warreiider,  until  at  last 
on  the  Greenland  coast  they  found  a  resting-place. 
It  is  supposed  tliat  part  of  these  hordes  went  soutb- 
waid,  drove  out  the  Norsemen,  and  peopled  Gnxm- 
laiid.  The  remainder  wandered  still  tarther 
north,  and  would  most  likely  progress  as  long  as 
the  conditions  for  existence  were  attainable.  In 
all  their  traditions  the  Esquimaux  maintain  a 
firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  icelest  sea  far 
away  north.  To  discover  the  northern  remnant 
of  these  stiange  people  would  be  one  great  feature 
iu  any  new  Bolur  expedition. — llamr. 

The  Jtufye'M  White  Gloves. — It  is  quite  possible 
for  a  national  custom  to  be  so  long  existing  as  to 
have  outlived  nearly  all  knowledge  of  the  very 
cause  which  gave  use  to  it.  The  claim  of  the 
judge  to  be  presented  with  a  pair  of  white  gloves 
at  a  Maiden  Assize  is  a  case  of  the  kind.  To 
give  an  instance :  The  late  Lord  Campbell,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  The  Lincolnshire  Chronicle,”  March 
14th,  185ti,  in  bis  address  to  the  Grand  Jury, 
said,  “lie  had  receivc'd  the  joyful  news  that  there 
was  not  a  single  prisoner  in  the  gaol  for  trial — a 
circumstance,  so  tar  as  the  city  was  concerned, 
must  creditable  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  all  who 
presided  over  them,  lie  (Lord  Campbell)  began 
bis  oflieial  duties  as  judge  in  that  city  six  years 
ago,  and  now,  Itir  the  third  time  during  that 
period,  he  had  presided  at  a  Maiden  Assize.  On 
each  occasion  he  had  been  presented  with  a  pair  of 
white  gloves  as  a  token  ul  the  innocence  of  the 
diy,  and  he  should  again  gladly  ctaim  tiiem." 
Tha  city  sheritf  then  ruse  and  presented  his  lord- 


ship  with  an  elegant  pair  of  white  gloves  beauti¬ 
fully  embroidered,  ornamented  with  Brunsels  lace, 
and  having  the  city  arms  embossed  in  frosted  sil¬ 
ver  on  the  back  of  each  glove.  His  lordship,  on 
'  receiving  the  gloves,  added  “  that  the  ahseiure  of 
I  crime  was  highly  creditable  to  the  miigisirates,  as 
j  well  as  the  inhabitants,  and  he  ho|)cd  th.-y  might, 
i  on  many  future  ocesMions,  have  the  grafiticatinn 
:  of  making  to  other  judges  a  similar  present.” 
i  The  white  color  may  indicate  innocence,  as  Lord 
I  Campliell  suggests ;  but  why  a  pair  of  gloves  should 
'  be  given  is  not  explained.  The  only  statement 
'  we  have  seen  is  as  follows :  “  it  is  one  of  the 

I  few  relics  of  that  symliolism  so  observable  in  the 
early  laws  of  this,  as  of  all  other  countries.  Ita 
;  origin  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  the 
:  hand  being,  in  the  early  Germanic  laws,  a  sym- 
'  bol  of  power.  By  the  hand,  projierty  was  deliv- 
i  ered  over  or  re-claimed,  hand  joined  in  hand  to 
i  strike  a  bargain,  and  to  celebrate  espousals.  That 
I  this  symbolism  should  sometimes  be  transferred 
I  from  the  hand  to  the  glove  is  hut  natural,  and  it 
,  is  in  this  transfer  that  we  shall  find  the  origin  of 
i  the  white  gloves  in  question.  At  a  Maiden  Assize 
I  no  criminal  has  been  called  upon  to  plead,  or,  to 
I  use  the  words  of  Blackstone,  ‘called  upon  by  name 
to  hold  up  his  hand  in  short,  no  guilty  hand  has 
I  been  held  up,  and  therefore  our  judges  have  been 
'  accustomed  to  be  presented  with  white  gloves.  ” 

:  Thb  Ql'een. — ^I'his  new  and  magnificent 

I  steam-ship  of  3,5U0  tuns  burden  of  the  National 
hteam  Navigation  Company’s  Line,  Cupt.  Ered. 

I  Grogan  commander,  arrived  trum  Liverpool  iSepL 
I  5th,  in  twelve  days,  bringing  1,4U0  passengers, 

'  and  1,50U  tons  of  freight.  8he  is  40U  feet  in 
i  length,  43  feet  breadth,  3U  feet  deep,  of  lieautiful 
I  model  and  immense  projKirtious,  strung  as  iron 
;  and  wood  can  make  her.  We  make  tliis  notice 
I  as  a  good  service  to  our  many  friends,  especially 
!  clergymen,  who  may  be  going  to  Europe  at  some 
'  time,  inspiring  them  with  cuutideiice  iii  this  line 
'  of  ships,  and  in  her  ample  aecominudatiuus  and 
I  comforts  as  an  ocean  boat.  The  caliiu  tare  is 
'  IllUU.  in  greenbacks,  instead  of  gold,  a  saving  of 
some  j|50.  over  other  sliips.  A  word  to  tlie  wise. 

'  We  commend  this  line  of  ships  to  Uic  attention 
I  of  our  friends,  at  Tier  47,  North  River.  The 
i  agents  are  W'illiams  and  Guyuu,  71  W’all  street, 

'  New  York ;  W.  B.  Maealister  Esq.  General 
^  Manager,  LiverpooL 

Buhkkk  Hill  Moxumemt. — We  have  received 
.  a  copy,  beautifully  printed,  of  the  I'ruceedings  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  June  17th,  18d5.  'I'he  Hun.Wasb- 
'  ington  Warren,  Eresidciit  of  tlie  Association,  de- 
i  livered  an  eloquent  address  on  the  uccastuii,  in 
!  which  he  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  and 
I  character  of  the  late  Huu.  Edwunl  Everett,  as 
'  did  also  the  Hun.  Robert  C.  Wintbiop,  in  a  paper 
'  prepared  fur  the  occasion.  The  death  of  Ei^- 
,  dent  Lincoln  was  appropriately  noticed,  and  the 
i  whole  proceedings  were  of  a  liigh  order  and  his- 
I  toric  interest,  worthy  the  name  and  deeds  which 
'  have  been  achieved  on  Bunker  Hill. 


